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| subjects in the whole range of art 

present more attractive features than 
are revealed by an examination of the 
Spanish school. To many it also has the 
charm of novelty, for the modern artists 
occupy a peculiarly reserved position, 
withdrawn in a great measure from gen- 
eral observation; in only a few instances 
are they obliged to place their pictures in 
competition with others, and as a rule 
they are opposed to exhibitions, and ob- 
ject to their works being reproduced by 
photographs. Not the least remarkable 
peculiarity of the modern Spanish school 
is that the artists who originated the 
movement, with the exception of Rosales, 
Fortuny, and Zamacois, are alive at the 
present time, and that virtually they had 
From the death of Clau- 
dio Coello in 1693 down to the formation 
of the present school, art in Spain suffer- 
ed a long eclipse; and in the midst of 
wars, invasions, and internal dissensions 
the only light that brightened the gloom 
was the genius of Goya. 


no predecessors. 


But Goya can- 
not be regarded in any way as an inter- 
mediate link between the old masters of 
the times of Zurbaran, Velasquez, Ribera, 
and Murillo and the artists of the present 
day. There is no connection between the 
old Spanish school and the modern move- 
ment; the only traits in common are the 
realism and national stamp of the work 

the desire to paint from actual objects, 
rather than from imagination, which has 
always been a prominent characteristic of 
the Spanish artists of all periods. The 
artists of to-day, it is true, show a decided 
preference for subjects derived from medi- 
wval times, historical pageants, rich com- 
binations of color, which allow full play 
for their wonderful facility and unerring 
taste; but their style is essentially mod- 
ern, and their master and leader and the 
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initiator of their stvle was Fortuny. The 
peculiar technique of many of the modern 
Spanish painters and their loose manner 
of handling color must in a great mea- 
sure be ascribed to Fortuny, who accom 
plished a revolution in the Spanish school 
as sweeping and as iconoclastic as that 
which Géricault led in France against the 
so-called classic school of David. Many 
of the ‘‘impressionist’” painters of the 
present day owe their inspiration to For- 
tuny; but it is only men like those whose 
work is presently to be noticed, who com- 
mence the study of art in childhood, and 
who acquire an absolute control and 
thorough mastery of the instruments and 
materials of their profession, that can re- 
ally benefit by his teaching. 

With the name of Fortuny, then, we 
will commence our of modern 
Spanish painters, basing our sketch of his 
life on M. Walther Fol’s memoir, printed 
for private circulation, and upon the 
reminiscences of former associates, 
and especially of Sefior Lorenzo Valles, 
who was one of his most highly esteemed 
friends. 


review 


his 


Mariano Fortuny was born in Reus, 
near Barcelona, June 11,1838. He lived 
with his grandfather, having been left an 
orphan at a very early age. His father’s 
family were builders, and it would seem 
that they were poor, as he was assisted in 
his first studies at the local academy by a 
priest, who allowed him from his private 
purse six dollars a month. This sum the 
council of the Academy gave to Fortuny 
personally for his necessities, and would 
receive nothing for his tuition, on account 
At first 
it would appear he had no feeling what- 
ever for His, earliest . pictures, 
painted later (1858-9), when he was eman 
cipated from schools, are described as re- 


of the talent he soon displayed 


color. 
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MARIANO FORTUNY, WHEN HE WENT 


sembling tinted engravings. At twenty 
Prix de Rome. As 
he was preparing for his departure he 


} 


Fortuny cained the 
was conscripted, and his career was only 
saved by the munificence of a patrician 
family of his town, who gave three hun 
dred dollars for his release 
found Valles 
and other graduates of the Academy San 
Fernando at Madrid 


fulness of this celebrated school, and the 


In Rome he 
Alvarez, Rosales, Casado, 


The modern use 


first impetus ven to the existing move 
mainiy d 
Madrazo, 


museums of art at 


ment, were ie to the exertions of 
director of the 
Madrid, and Luis Ri 
Both 


and had 


Kederico now 


vera, still Director of the Academy 


had studied in Paris and Rome 
imbibed ol 
The class referred to also included Palma 


roli, at Director of the 


ideas in advance their 


age. 


present Spanish 
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Academy in Rome, 


Vera, an ar 


and 


tist of remarkable 


strength and chai 


acter, now Govern 


ment Professor 
publie 
The 


drazo 


Institutions 
family of Ma 
peculiarly 
an artisticone. The 
father of Federico, 
Josef, had been a 
pupil of David, then 
at the height of his 
reputation, and Fed 


erico’s son, Raimon 


is 


do, is the well-known 
artist of Paris. They 
are principally cele 
brated 
ure, 


for portrait 
Fortuny af 
terward married a 
of this 
Rivera is an 
great repu 
tation in Spain. T 


daughter 
house. 
artist of 
he 
decorations of the 
Parliamentary Pal 
ace were executed by 
him, many 


historical works. 


besides 


At Rome, Fortuny 
spent time in 
copying the old mas 


his 


ters, and in making 
of every- 
thing that attracted 
his attention. But 
the result, has 
been stated, was not entirely satisfactory, 
His 


conscientious 


studies 


TO ROME, 


as 


or even in a great degree promising. 
studies only indicated a 
search after truth. He was, however, am- 
bitious, and he possessed that best element 
of success, when the talent really exists 
and is only dormant, namely, an un- 
bounded capacity for work. 


His portrait 
taken at 


this time shows a serious and 
earnest countenance of almost a priestly 
type, certainly with no indieation of fri 
volity. 


His companions of this period, 
most of whom are still in Rome, and al 


most without exception celebrated, al 
concur in saying that he was never idl 
His evenings were spent at the so-called 
“academy” of Gigi.“ in drawing from the 
Gigi (abbreviation of Lu 
lived 


the idea of fitting up a room where 
rk nights 


fl) Was a 
conce 
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EDUARDO ZAMACOIS 


nude and costumed figure with crayon, 
Fortuny 
painted at this time a picture of his pa- 


pen and ink, and water-colors. 


tron saint, Mariano, for his native town, a 
group of nymphs dancing about a statue 
in a mossy growth (from a motif found at 
the Villa Borghese), which he sent to the 
Academy at Barcelona, by which he was 
pensioned, and also other works, represent- 
ing St. Paul preaching at Athens and St. 
George slaying the dragon. 

Soon after this he was summoned back 
to Spain to accompany General Prim 
Count of Reus and Gran 
Sefior of the district) in his expedition to 


(who was 


Morocco. This may be regarded as the 
Dur- 
ing this expedition he was attached to the 
staff, and associated intimately with the 
commandant and the superior officers. 


first important event in his career. 


He won many encomiums for his bravery 
he evinced, and 
After 


a short stay at Barcelona he again visited 


and the high character 
returned greatly esteemed by all. 
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which he re- 
garded from this time 
His 


letters written during 


Rome, 
on as his home. 


his absence are very 
interesting, showing 


a wide range of ob 
and 


affectionate 


much 
remem 
brance of his friends. 


servation 


W hen he had resumed 
his previous course of 
life he commenced 
working up his East- 
ern but his 
pictures were of but 
little commercial val- 
ue. For one he re- 
ceived twenty dollars 
from a Russian fam- 
ily, and his friend 
Walther Fol says that 
he was ‘‘ very proud” 
of the 
One 


studies, 


circumstance. 
incident at this 
epoch influenced his 
progress most favora 
bly, and from it his 
second may 
be said to date: he vis 
ited with friend 
Valles an exhibition 
of paintings in Flor 
ence, and saw for the 
first time works by 
Morelli, of Naples, the greatest of living 
Italian painters, which produced upon him 
a profound impression, and his color and 
general treatment began at once to change 
for the better. 

In 1862 the city of Barcelona gave For- 
tuny an order for a large picture to com- 
memorate the battle of Tetuan, at which 
he had been present. After working at 
this two years, and making an immense 
number of studies, which involved a sec- 
ond visit to Morocco, he threw up the 
commission, on account of the impatience 
the Council manifested for the completion 
of the work, and though importuned to do 
so, he would never resume it. He, how- 
ever, sent to the Council all the materials 
he had collected, and reimbursed the city 
for the outlay incurred. 

The high dignitaries of Spain had al- 
ready noticed Fortuny’s progress with 
interest. Queen Isabella had conferred 
upon him the cross of Charles III., and 
about this time Queen Christina desired 
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his 














““ DEATH ¢ THE MASTER MATADOI 
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QUEEN ISABELLA MAKING HER 


im to decorate 
This w 


hich he 


a portion of her palace in 
Paris ork, the first of importance 
completed, represen te d scenes 
from the Carlist war of 1840 It was exe 


cuted in Rome, and when finished and 


the general 
artists. Kor 


first time Fortuny’s friends began to 


in its destined place elicited 


admiration of the French 
the 
realize his probable future, and they urged 
him with one accord to visit Paris. This 
There he found Zamacois 


already eminently successful. 


he did in 1866. 
Through 
his introductions he obtained several val 
uable commissions from Mr. Stewart and 
others, to be filled after his return to Rome 
After a short stay in Paris he went to Ma 
drid, where he remained several months, 
copving Velasquez, Ribera, and other old 
During this time he 
affianced to Sefiorita Madrazo, whose fa- 


1 


masters. became 


ther greatly admired his character ai 
talent. 


his 


Pending his marriage he redoubled 
exertions, and the first pictures he pro 
duced after his return to his atelier dis 
played a marked development of power 
Whether it was owing to his observation 


of the French 


school, or, as it is 


more 
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probable, because he had at last acquired 


racility, and was no long r cramped by 


nsufficient knowledge, he commenced 
most immediately to exhibit the peculiar 


lv bold 


and Original style that was des 
tined to make him so famous It as 
then that he painted ‘*‘ The Snake-Charm 
ers totally inlike any picture evel Y. 
fore painted, and ‘‘The Selection of a 
Model Which repre sented a group ol 


\eade micians of the celebrated \cad iy 
San Luca, in Rome, dressed in the cos 
tume of the last century, and employed 


in discussing the merits of a model posed 


on a table The accessories of this very 


striking work were obtained from a gal 


lery of the Palace Colonna 
These paintings at once established his 


reputation. Artists perceived that an en 


tirely new element was introduced 


into 
the artistic world, and this novel manner 


: . . ’ 
both of conception and rendering, at once 


so unique and original, and so different 

from Ww hat any one ¢€ Ise had ever achieved 

excited the profound admiration of mem 

bers of every school. And this triumph 

was not an ephemeral one, for he sustain 
. 


ed and added to his reputation up to the 
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day almost of his death, and showed con- 
clusively that his success was not merely 


the result of a sudden inspiration, but 


that it was based on wide and conscien- 
tious study. 

Before going to Madrid in the summer 
of 1867 for his marriage he finished many 
aquarelles, eaux fortes, and replicas. He 
was the fashion, and orders and money 
flowed in upon him from every side. In 
Madrid he painted one new picture, ‘* Ma- 
riposa,” the idea of which was probably 
drawn from Hamon’s ‘* Aurora.” When 
he had resettled himself in Rome he began 
the ‘‘ Spanish Marriage,” suggested by his 
own nuptials—a work which, combined 
with his amiable and modest character, 
won him the intimate friendship and re- 
gard of Meissonier, GérOme, and other 
eminent artists. This picture passed into 
the possession of Madame de Cassin, the 
owner also of Regnault’s ‘‘ Salome.” Re- 
enault was one of the brilliant circle of 
artists and amateurs who frequented Se- 
flora Fortuny’s receptions in Rome. The 
Duchess Colonna, who, under the pseu- 
donym of ‘‘ Marcello,” became famous as 
a sculptor, the Princess Secylla, whose 
charming pastel portraits are signed also 
with a pseudonym, ‘*Ruffo,” the paint- 
er Clairin, the sculptors Clesinger and 
D’Epinay, and Fortuny’s friend and pu- 
pil Simonetti, were also frequenters of 
these daily reunions, in addition to the 
Spanish artists. 

Fortuny was now enabled to surround 
himself with all the luxuries of art, and 
his apartments were filled with the rarest 
Persian metal- work, Japanese bronzes, 
marbles, ivory carvings, inlaid rapiers and 
armor, old embroideries, Morocco rugs, 
and Hispano-Arabic faiences, interspersed 
here and there with sketches given by his 
friends and copies of his favorite old mas- 
ters. At this time his studio was in the 
adjoining garden, and many of his back- 
grounds were obtained from this spot. 
Fortuny always preferred, when it was 
possible, to work in the open air, and he 
loved of all things the strong contrasts of 
light and shade, and the rich and vivid 
coloring of the south. While engaged at 
the easel he liked to have his intimate 
friends about him, and would continue 
his employment and listen to their dis- 
course at the same time, occasionally 
throwing inaremark. From the uncon- 
strained attitudes he drew many inspira- 
tions, and frequently painted portraits 


and positions into his work. In the 
‘*Spanish Marriage” referred to are to be 
found portraits of his wife, of her sister 
Donia Isabel, of the Duchess Colonna, 
and of Regnault. 

For society he cared but little, and, ae 
cording to Fol, nothing seemed to him more 
senseless than to pass an evening in talk 
ing and doing nothing. And so he con- 
fined himself to a narrow circle of friends, 
and so inveterate was his habit of work- 
ing that he would only go to houses of 
intimate friends, where he could amuse 
himself by drawing while the others were 
talking. From time to time, says Fol, 
he would look up from his work and 
make an observation which showed that 
he had not lost a single word of what had 
been said. In his habits Fortuny was al- 
ways simple, excessively industrious, en- 
thusiastic on the subject of his art, un- 
spoiled by success, and always devoted to 
the friends of his early and obscure days. 
When he died he was mourned with a 
sincerity and grief which time has but 
little effaced, and his former friends speak 
of him at the present time with an emo- 
tion as rare as it is pleasant to witness, 
and many of them have some little me- 
mento—a lock of hair, or some portion of 
the funeral trappings—which they pre- 
serve with the greatest care. 

The remainder of his life is quickly 
told. The increased demand for his works 
summoned him again to Paris, where he 
passed the winter and spring of 1870. 
During this time he painted the ‘‘ Biblio- 
phile” and other small works, some of 
which were aquarelles. When the Franco- 
Prussian war was declared he started for 
the south of Spain, staying at Madrid en 
route, and painting while there a Carnival 
scene of the last century. Soon afterward 
he established himself in an old Moorish 
palace in Granada, using a portion of the 
court for his atelier. He would appear 
from his letters to have been greatly 
pleased with his surroundings, which satis- 
fied his longing for color and rich effects. 
He also found there a young Spaniard 
making studies, whose great talent he at 
once recognized. “This was José de Ville- 
gas, of Seville, now one of the leading 
artists of this school. 

It was during this stay in Granada that 
most of Fortuny’s best Eastern subjects 
were realized, including his ‘‘ Tribunal of 
a Caid.” He also painted ‘‘ The Fencing 
Lesson,” for which the court served as a 
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“AN EPISODE.’ 


with its rich flowers and fo 
the 


had 


background 
liage. He 


vas, however, alarmed by 


where he 


é 
affairs in Paris, 


left m: valuable studio properties, be 
sides forty thousand franes in gold. He 
: ~ 


would seem also after a little to have had 


ny 


an almost constant desire to return to 


Rome It was not, however, till Decem 
ber, 1872, that he is found again settled in 
this favorite home of the Spanish artists. 
He brought him 


with his studies, which 


are described as wonderful in color and 


realism, and the art treasures which he 
had aequired in Spain. 

He had taken new quarters on the Via 
S. Gregorio, where there was a terrace 
suitable for his peculiar way of working. 
There he commenced the last of his serious 
efforts, ‘‘The Arcadian 
under the particular patronage of 


the Pope 


Academicians [a 
society 
listening to a Drama in the Gar 
den of the Society.” This was destined 
to be the crowning glory of his short life. 
It was not finished till the year of his 
death in 1874. In the brief interval 
fore his fast-approaching end he was so 


be- 


besieged by visitors of distinction that he 
was obliged either to refuse emphatically 


all aecess to his atelier and collections, 
except in the case of his particular friends, 
or to leave Rome and seek rest and quiet 
elsewhere. For this reason he visited Ven- 
ice and Naples, where he found the air and 
loved. While at the 


latter place he first began to shape definite- 


light he so much 


ly a project he had for some time enter- 
tained, of introducing certain phases of 
There 
was something in the bizarre effects that 
pleased his fancy. Time,however,was not 
given him to more than indicate his in- 
tention—an idea which some French ar- 
tists have since profited by. 

It is probable that the fatigue and lassi- 
tude of which he at this time complained 
were the first effects of disease already 
implanted in his system. These premoni- 
tory symptoms of the fatal disorder were 
also intensified by an act of imprudence 
on his part, against which his friends in 
vain remonstrated. He wished to be near- 
er his studio on the Via Flaminia, and with 
this object rented a villa which had for 
quite a long time been empty; this he 
persisted in occupying before the damp- 


This 


Japanese art into his paintings. 


ness had been properly removed. 
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cost him his life. Soon he was attacked 
by a virulent fever, which at first seemed 
to succumb to remedies, and while he was 
at Portici it apparently had been entirely 
eradicated, but unfortunately the seeds 
remained, and on his return to Rome it 
He went to his atelier 


for the last time on the 13th of November. 


again appeared. 


and tried to busy hirnself as usual, but the 
old-time nervous energy was gone. He 
received his friends with his former air 
of frankness and kindness, but evineed so 
much weakness and depression that they 
On the 21st the 


fever was again apparently vanquished 


were greatly alarmed. 


In the evening, however, of the same day, 
while being moved, he suddenly expired, 
probably from the rupture of an aneu 
rism. The ruling passion was strong up to 
the last moments, and he was engaged, 
when death overtook him and stopped 
forever the facile pencil, in making a de 
sign in bed, for an album, from a mask of 
Beethoven. 

The transition from Fortuny to Ville 
gas is easy, as they were friends, and For 
tuny held greatly in esteem the talents of 
the younger man, who has since more 
than verified the impressions formed of 
him. 


José de Villegas may be regarded 


“BEATRICE CENCI’S BODY EXPOSED BY ORDER OF THI 


ART 


In many 


of the 


respects as : 
present SChoo 
His stvle is essentially 


na ideas which dom concep 


tions, the facilitv and th ‘ ‘or rich 


and 


ready 


costumes and effects that e color 


brillianey to a picture He has a 


achieved a European reputation and is 


most favorably Known to art connoisseurs 


in America, and as he is still compara 


tively a young man, very much may be 
prophesied of his future 
told in 


interesting, and as far as 


His life, as his own modest 


terms, 1S most 
practicable in this review the artists will 
be permitted to tell their own story, and 
express their individual views in regard 
to art The following is a translation of 


the painter's own words 


Arts 
» of 


pursue al my 


fe is tiie 
l ne 


that city at the age 


I studied in the School of 
left 


to come to Rome, where I 


} 
lowing 


at Seville, and 


twenty 


studies without any teacher save the works 


of the old masters and that one paramount in 


strnuetor to whom every one should be sub- 


servient, Nature. This is the simple whole of 


my life. I have never exhibited my pictures, 


and have had no othe recompense than the 


consideration and respect of my fellow-artists, 


POP! 
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and of this Iam sufficiently proud, as you will 
understand. If you wish some particulars re- 
specting my early works, I will tell you that 
the first picture I sold, soon after my arrival 
was to Mr. Stewart, through Zama- 
Mr. Hazeltine and 
also one to Mr. Mor- 


in Rome, 
cols. I next sold one to 
another to Mr. Blodgett, 
can, and so on to various amateurs. Goupil, 
Avery, 
1880 I sold the picture of ‘The Christening’ 
to Mr. Vanderbilt, and Mr. Mar- 
quand, so that I may say that almost all of 
my productions from first to last are in Amer- 
At the present moment I have in hand, 
as you pictures of the 
Coronation of the Dogaressa Foscari’ and the 
‘Death of the Master Matador,’ 
ean I shall begin the painting of the ‘Inter- 
view between Montezuma and Hernan Cortez, 
which the Spanish Senate has ordered from 


me for the decoration of the Conference Hall.” 


and other dealers bought some too. In 


another to 


ica. 
know, the two large 


As soon as I 


The foregoing brief résumé reveals the 
simple, unassuming nature of the man. 
Villegas is an artist of the true uncon- 
ventional type. He has that quick, in- 
tuitive perception of form and anatomy 
which enables the leading artists of this 
Spanish school to place upon the canvas 
life-sized figures in a variety of easy, nat- 
ural attitudes—figures which convey the 
impression that they have the use of their 
Villegas has 
for many years been collecting materials 
for his great work, the Triumph of the 
Foscari, the most important he has yet 


limbs and can move about. 


attempted. He has spared no expense or 


labor in procuring real costumes of the 


period, in making studies, copying por 


traits, and in getting together all the 
numberless details which give truth and 
realism to such ascene. In consequence 
the picture when completed will possess 
a certain intrinsic value on account of its 
historical accuracy, apart from the plea- 
sure afforded by the spectacle of such 
pomp and magnificence. The scene repre- 
sents the beginning of the ceremony of 
wedding the Adriatic, at the time when 
the power of the Foscari was at its height, 
and before the conspiracy of Loredano 
had ruined and humbled this noble house. 
The Doge stands in the right foreground 
on the deck of the Bucentaur, with his 
counsellors and the chief dignitaries of 
state, awaiting the Dogaressa, who ad- 
vances across a platform between two rows 
of maids of honor robed all in white. At 
the back is seen the fagade of the palace 
and the quays lined with the shouting 
multitude; below flashes the water, and 
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above are arches and wreaths of flowers 
and foliage; to the left in front are guards 
and attendants, and a page carrying the 
gonfalon of the republic. 

It will have been noticed how much 
benefit Fortuny and Villegas derived 
from the introductions and recommenda 
tions of Zamacois. This artist, however, 
is regarded by the other painters as more 
or less of an alien, whose style is more 
French than Spanish. This criticism is 
to a certain extent true, but in originality 
Zamacois was surpassed by none of his 
contemporaries. What artist can be men- 
tioned who excels him in depicting hu- 
mor, that most difficult of human expres- 
sions? How many hearty laughs has he 
provoked! what a flood of gentle, kindly 
emotions! He also lashed with unsparing 
hand meanness, hypocrisy, and the bow- 
ing down before rank. What a study of 
physiognomy and what probability of de- 
tail in his *‘ Proposal of Marriage” !—those 
two old cronies who have seen the life of 
courts and camps, the loutish son, the 
country-bred daughter; how unconstrain- 
ed the attitudes! In his ‘‘ Education of a 
Prince” one can read in passing the subor- 
dination of the whole elaborate work to 
the expression of one idea—the effect of 
rank even when personified by the weak- 
ness of childhood upon the strongest in- 
tellects reared in the artificial atmosphere 
of courts; and this same idea is reiterated 
in still stronger terms in his ‘‘ King’s Fa- 
vorite,” where gray-haired warriors are 
depicted as bowing down in abject hu- 
miliation before a hideous dwarf. So in 
his ‘* Rival Confessors” and ‘‘ The Return 
from Foraging,” the latter perhaps the 
most comical of all his compositions, he 
shows what human frailties may lurk at 
times under priestly robes. This last pic- 
ture was the recognized favorite of the 
Centennial Loan Exhibition, held at the 
National Academy of Design in New 
York. The works of Zamacois, reviewed 
en masse, are fully as remarkable as those 
of Cervantes, and fully as foreign to the 
ordinary development of Spanish charac- 
ter. Humor, irony, satire, are rarely en- 
countered in intercourse with the people of 
this race, or of the South generally, who 
are, Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
of a melancholy rather than a gay dispo- 
sition. It is probable that a great deal of 
the feeling with which Zamacois is re- 
garded is traceable to his reflections on 
church and state. Many of the Spanish 
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CHOIR OF 


artists also, who are prominent in their 


profession in the legitimate stately way, 


productions as trivial, and 


esteel ich 


of the concentrated energies of 


a great talent; their leanings are toward 
tragedy rather than comédy. 

Zamacois received his preliminary edu 
cation at the Academy San Fernando in 
Madrid; he then went to Paris, at quite an 
early age, and became a pupil of Meisso- 
nier. He remained there, eminently suc 
cessful in every way, till the commence 
ment of the Franco-Prussian war, when 
he returned to Spain with his family, and 
being attacked by a throat complaint, died 
fter a short illness. 
One of 


a 
the most eminent artists of the 


Spanish school—in fact, of any school in 


Europe at the present time—is Francisco 


Pradilla, whose residence is also in Rome. 


He has already received, though but thir 


ty-seven years of age, the highest artistic 
honors in the 


ft of his own country, and 


> has 11KeWI1se 


gained the most important 
prizes offered for competition by France. 


Austria. He 


similarly distin: 


Germany, and vould prob 


LDI have uished in 


y 


Spanish artists, especially 


la’s standing never send 





their work to the local Italian exhibitions 
Commander Professor Pradilla, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor of 
born in Saragossa in 1849. 


France, was 
He studied at 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Madrid (San 
Fernando), and in 1874 gained the Prix 
de Rome with his first important picture, 
‘The During his 
first three years in Rome he painted some 
noteworthy pictures, the principal one 
being ‘‘The Shipwrecked Sailor and his 
Son”; he also made many copies from the 
old masters, including ‘‘La Disputa del 
Sagramento,” by Raphael. This practice 
of studying the old masters by copying, 
which both the French and Spanish gov- 
ernments insist upon in connection with 
their Prix de Rome students, the artists 
themselves of this school regard as of the 
utmost importance. As Villegas puts it, 
they regard nature as the fountain of all 


tape of the Sabines.” 


true artistic inspiration, but next in im 


portance they place the study of the old 
They rightly think that the best 
examples handed down are the highest 


masters. 


embodiment the world has yet seen of 
beauty, grandeur, and simplicity; and the 
study of these paintings not only accus- 
toms them to work on a large scale, but 
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ts te ndency is undoubtedly to ele 
enlarge the understanding, besides teach- favorably spoke 
tion. Its 1877 that he scored 

= 


ng the best principles of composi 
in the size and with his larg 


is observable more | 
F the artists of 


feature 


tfect 
Folle,’ W hich : I 
famous arl 


ympleteness of the work of t 
than in any other 


the 


is Secnool 


DECORATIVE DESIGN BY 
and pow poetic: 


‘La 


vas Q) een oO 


sources 


re 


Pradilla’s color, for instance, while not 

so gray as the French, is essentially mod- composition. Jeann 
] embered, 

hter of Ferdinand « 


| 


ed 


Cail 
n 1496 Philippe l¢ 


Castile 


al Lille l 


ern; it is a happy medium, which secures 
time permits 


richness and at the same 
realism. Pradilla’s pictures painted at 
his career attract- She married 


the commencement of 
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Beau, Archduke of Austria. She loved 
her husband with an absorbing affection, 
but lived unhappily with him, both on ac- 
count of his wish to usurp entire power 
and from domestic dissensions which grew 
Being nat- 
an excessively passionate and 


out of her jealous exactions. 
urally of 
impulsive temperament, upon his leaving 
her, her mind became weakened and at 
times wholly deranged 

After death had condoned the faults of 
her royal consort she determined to retire 
from public life and mourn upon his tomb 
With 
this object she gave up the reins of gov- 
her father, and caused the 
body of her spouse to be removed by easy 


till her own decease reunited them. 
ernment to 


stages to the palace of Tordesillas, which 
she had chosen as their last resting-place, 
and where she died in 1554, at the age of 
seventy-five. The picture illustrates one 
of the scenes of this mournful journey, 
and though the engraving of this remark- 
able work has been published, a brief de- 
scription will be of interest to those who 
have not seen it. It represents a windy 
heath, rain-swept and dreary. Dark clouds 
driven before the blast intercept the strong 
light, and the whole composition is per- 
vaded with a chill, gray tone in sympa- 
thy with its character. The coffin, cov- 
ered with the royal insignia, has been 
placed upon the ground. At the back, to 
the left, are two figures seated, a relative 
of the Queen. who watches her royal mis- 
tress with affection and anxiety, and an 
monk, clad in white, reading a 
prayer. Still farther back on this side 
commences a concentric line of attend- 
ants, guards, litters, and all the parapher- 
nalia of the progress. After an open in- 
terval, left to give full effect to the sense 
of loneliness suggested by the long, level 
stretches, which melt in the distance into 
the air, this line is taken up on the right 
by the more important members of the 
suite and maids of honor, who continue it 
to the foreground. The dames of the 
court are seated upon the ground, their 
attitude expressing and de- 
The impression of cold and 

in the atmosphere is in- 
creased by a fire kindled in front of this 
last group, the smoke partially encireling 
the Queen and fading away into the sky, 
and by the garments of the principal fig- 
ures being agitated by the searching air, 
which blows level the flame of the can- 
All of these 


aged 


weariness 
spondency. 
of movement 


dles placed about the bier. 
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multitudinous details, which would em- 
barrass and confuse most artists, are ar- 


ranged in an entirely easy manner, with- 
out a suspicion of conventionality or stiff- 
ness, so as to enhance the general effect 
and concentrate the attention on the chief 
figure, the Queen, who stands beside the 
coffin, in the middle of the composition, 


the only figure standing in the front of 
the picture. The face and expression of 
the crazed Jeanne are most skilfully por- 
trayed by Pradilla, the idea conveyed be- 
ing that her only consciousness is the 
sense of grief and bereavement, while her 
eyes, gazing into vacancy, have a pitiful 
yearning indescribably pathetic. Alto- 
gether this picture in weird strangeness 
has rarely been surpassed, and its strength 
and originality so favorably impressed the 
critics when it was exhibited in Paris at 
the Universal Exhibition in 1878 that the 
artist received the Medal of Honor and 
the decoration of Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. It also obtained the highest 
prize at the Universal Exhibition in Vi- 
enna. 

After this suecess the Spanish govern- 
ment gave Pradilla several important 
commissions, including portraits of Al- 
phonsos III. and V., and an order for a 
large painting for the Senate-Chamber, 
the subject to be derived from Spanish 
history. This resulted, after a compara- 
tively short interval, in the production of 
the **Surrender of Granada,” which rep- 
resented King Boabdil giving up the keys 
of Granada to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
which is perhaps the finest historical pic- 
ture of modern times. 

Pradilla is a member of almost all the 
prominent artistic and literary societies 
of Europe, including the Imperial Acade- 
my of Vienna. He is a man of small size, 
like most of the Spanish artists, dignified 
and reserved in his manner in a polish- 
ed, courtly way. The immense reserve of 
strength and energy behind this quiet ex- 
terior can only be appreciated when one 
reflects on the amount of actual 
which is necessary for the production of 
a really grand work of art, besides unwea- 
ried study and‘research. No human un- 
dertaking is greater; and extraordinary 
natural aptitude, though the one great es- 
sential, is still but one of the factors req- 
uisite for its successful completion. Pra- 
dilla’s talent is not all confined to one 
channel. His landscapes are remarkable 
for their crisp freshness and color, and 


labor 
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his studies of animals would alone make 


himfamous. He has also painted a series 


f 


of small Carnival scenes, which in effect. 


and in vivid touches of color laid on with 


the utmost boldness, are perfectly unique. 


His last completed work is also in an en 


tirely different vein from those previously 


alluded to, but it fully sustains his repu 
tation and the promise they indicated. It 
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garden of the palace; but the artist no 
longer treats of different phases of suffer 
ing, of pomp and panoply; 
and love. 


all is softness 
At the request of the Princess 
de Serignano, for whom the picture was 
painted, Pradilla has interpolated in the 
different groups, in a perfectly easy and 
natural manner, that would not be noticed 
if especial attention were not called to the 


RETURN FROM FISHING.’’—From the painting by R. Senet. 


is entitled ‘‘A Féte of ‘Gaya Ciencia’ at 
the Court of King John of Aragon”: or, 
in other words, it represents a ‘‘court of 
love,” or assemblage of poets and trouba 
dours in the presence of the King and 
court. This John I. 
Naples, and Sicily, who united seven 
crowns in his single person, was a great 
patron of such idle gentry, and loved the 
Gay Science fully as much as Francis L., 
or Richard of England, greatly to the det 
riment 


,of Aragon, Navarre, 


of his kingdom, which was har 
assed and worried on every side by those 
inclined. He founded 
an Academy of the Gay Science in Barce 


more practically 
lona. His wife, Solande, figured greatly in 
the poetry and romance of the time. This 
scene is also laid in the open air, in the 


fact, eleven portraits of the immediate re- 
lations and friends of the princess, in- 
cluding her own likeness and that of her 
husband. The historical portraits are, of 
course, scrupulously accurate, as well as 
the costumes and numerous accessories, 
and no incongruity results from the ap 
parent anachronism of placing modern 
figures in a fourteenth-century composi 
tion, the faces being all of the same gen 
eral type. In this work the artist also 
displays his skill in architecture, as the 
King and royal family are placed just in 
front of the areades of a cloister, which 
are merged or lost in the angle of a church. 
both proper to the scene and time; and by 
this arrangement a mass of gray, restful 
color is obtained to balance the richness 





of the rest. 
costumes is 


tion of nun 
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A contrast to the brilliant 
also secured by the introduc 
s in their simple dark habits. 


Casado belongs to an older class than 


Pradilla. 


Indeed, he is of the preceding 


veneration, and may be termed, without 
disparagement to the other distinguished 


members, the leader of the present school 


That: he is regarded in this light in his 


own country is evident from the number 
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of important commissions of which he has 
been and is now the recipient, and from 
the 
Lime to 


honors of various kinds which from 


time have been conferred upon 


him. 
Don José Casado del Alisal was born at 
His art 
Madrid after he 
ved a full and liberal 


in Old Castile 
commenced in 


Palencia, studies 
had re 
cel education in his 
own province. 
He four 


years, pursuing the ordinary course, COpy 


In 1856 he gained the Prix 
de Rome. remained in Rome 
ing from the old masters, making studies 


attempts at historical compositions. 
He accomplished nothing important, how 
ever, till his return to Spain; he then par 
ticipated in the contest for the prize of 
fered by the government for the best his 
torical picture, and gained the first medal 
with his painting entitled ‘‘ Don Fernan- 
From Madrid he went 
to Paris, and while there painted for the 
Spanish parliament ‘‘ La Jura de las Cor- 
tes de Cadiz,” for which he received the 


do el Emplazado.”’ 


cross of Commander. Afterward he com 
pleted for the government the large pic 
ture of the ‘Capitulation of Bailen,” 
obtained for the artist the first 
medal and the appointment of painter to 
the court. He then commissioned 
by King Amadeo to paint the ‘‘ Juramento 
a 1a 


which 
was 
Constitucion and 
named, on the successful completion of 
this work, Professor of Fine Arts, and the 
grand cross of the order of Maria Victoria 
was conferred upon him. When the Acad- 
emy in Rome was established by Emilio 
Castelar, while he was President of the 
Republic, Casado was appointed its di- 


Espanola,” was 


rector. In this position he remained sev- 

Pradilla was at the Academy 
a portion of this time, and many of the 
younger The important 
work he finished in this interval was the 


en years, 


artists 


most 


‘King Ramirez,” which received one of 


the first at the Austrian and Bava 
rian international 
is now 


prizes 
expositions Casado 
Professor at the Fernando 
Madrid. His recent 
La Aparicion de Santiago en la Ba 


san 
Academy in works 
are ~ 
talla,”’in the Church of San Francisco, not 
lara portrait of King Al 


phonso for the Queen Regent; and also a 


et nishea; a 


large picture for the Senate of the procla 
mation of the Queen Regent. 

Another member of the same class with 
Casado at the Academy, and who was as 
sociated with him later when they were 


students together in Rome, is Lorenzo 
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Valles. He 


most 


was also- one of Fortuny’s 
intimate friends and comrades, as 
has been mentioned in the sketch of his 
life. As a thorough and conscientious 
artist his reputation has been established 
for years in Europe. In 
but little, though he repre 
sented at the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, and received a medal there. 


America he is 


Known was 


He has produced many pictures, some of 
beautiful. His 


is almost perfect as a 


which are exceedingly 
‘* Beatrice Cenci” 
composition, and its details show a very 
poetic fancy. ‘This painting is of the 
scene when the dead body of the young 
and unfortunate girl was exposed to the 
publie gaze after her execution at Rome, 
at the head of the Ponte San Angelo, by 
order of the Pope, Clement VIII. An 
other picture which attracted much at 
tention when it exhibited was his 
**Hamilet” (the scene with the players). 
In this Valles endeavored to follow lit 
erally Shakespeare’s text, and to 


was 


Five 
such surroundings as would have been 
probable had the scene been a real one, 
the result being totally unlike a theatri 
cal reproduction. Barbudo in his paint- 
ing of the last scene in Hamlet is equally 
happy in escaping the effect of a stage 
representation, but he makes the King an 
intellectual rather than a sensual villain. 

Valles was born in Madrid in 1831. He 
was pensioned to Rome in 1854, at the in 
stance of the Duke of Sisto. He took the 
prize at the Academy San Luca in 1855; 
honorable mention at the annual exposi 
tion in Madrid, 1856; prize for the ‘‘ Bea 
trice Cenci” at the Exposition Universelle 
in Paris, 1863; in 1866 gold medal for his 
picture of *‘ Jeanne La Folle” (an entirely 
different interpretation from that of Pra- 
dilla); in 1873 he gained a medal at the 
exhibition in Vienna, and in 1876 one at 
the Centennial, as has been mentioned. 

Valles has always lived in Rome. He 
excels in studies of heads and single fig- 
ures, his women especially being very 
pure and elevated conceptions. 

Another contemporary and classmate, 
and one of the most famous, is Luigi Al 
vavez, Who has played a very important 
part in the formation of the present school. 
Alvarez was born at Madrid in 1841. At 
the age of ten he lost his parents, and was 
placed under the care of a tutor, who 
wished him to 


embrace a cammercial 


career. This he struggled against, for, 


though so young, he felt such a strong 
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“THE SLAVE-BUYER.” 


impulse toward art that ultimately he was 
able to carry his point, and he was entered 
at the Academy in company with students 
much older than himself, Rosales and 
Palmaroli were in the same class. Fol 
lowing the example of the others, though 
not pensioned, he managed to goto Rome, 
his energy and perseverance carrying him 
through all obstacles. His first tendency, 
as is customary, was toward the antique, 
and the subject of his first picture was 
derived from Roman history, and repre 
sented Calpurnia, wife of Julius Cesar. 
When it was exhibited in Florence in 
1861 it obtained a medal and much favor 
able notice; afterward in Madrid it was 
greatly admired, and the government, 
with its usual generous recognition of 
talent, thought the artist worthy of espe 
cial honor and assistance. The picture 
was bought by Queen Isabella and placed 
in the palace, and Alvarez was sent back 
to Rome as pensionnaire. He applied 
himself to his studies with redoubled zeal, 
and soon finished his painting of ‘‘Isa 
bella the Catholic” for the Cathedral of 
surgos, now in the Royal Museum at 
Madrid. After this picture he changed 
his style and choice of subjects, and com 
menced painting genre pictures, inter- 
spersed now and then with historical sub 
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jects. It is difficult to say what is more 
particularly his forte, as all his pictures 
are painted with perfect evenness, and 
with a perfection of detail and wealth of 
color which it is hard to criticise. In the 
technique of his art he is not surpassed by 
any artist in Europe, and he only falls 
short of the greatest of his school In not 
having displaved the same breadth of de 
sign. He peculiarly excels in subjects 
borrowed from the time of the First Em 
pire. 

In 1870 Amadeo of Savoy was pro 
claimed King of Spain, and a committee 
was sent over to Italy to salute and escort 
him to his throne. During the festivi 
ties at Florence, Alvarez was summoned 
there, and received a commission to exe 
cute two paintings illustrating the prelim 
inary ceremonies. nly one of these was 
finished before the abdication of Amadeo, 
namely, ‘*The Embarkation at Spezia.” 
When this picture was exhibited in Rome, 
in 1872, Prince Umberto, the present King, 
was so much pleased with it that he gave 
Alvarez his portrait with a flattering in 
scription. Alvarez is a very prolific ar 
tist, and during the last sixteen years has 
produced very nany interesting works. 
Quite a number of these are in America, 
where the artist is well known to art con- 


a pecs 
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noisseurs The late Governor Morgan 
and Mr. Vanderbilt were purchasers, and 


Al 


varez 1S now in the maturity of his talent, 


also other owners of fine collections. 
and it } 
will surpass 


His last 


tion at 


s probable that his future work 
what he has already achieved. 
picture represents a state 
court of Charles IV., 


painter. 


recep- 
the to whom 
and 
through other sources, Alvarez was able 
to 


Goya was court In this way, 


secure and introduce into his very 
of fifty 
of James 


Minister at 


elaborate composition upward 


portraits, of which one is that 
Monroe, who was American 
the time. 

The next modern Spanish artist who de- 
mention Ricardo de Villodas, 
1847 at Madrid, and graduate of 
Academy San 


mands is 


born in 
the Fernando, and a stu- 
dent for quite a leneth of time in Paris. 
His first 
one of the death of Cesar, which obtained 
the second at the exposition in 
Madrid in The following year, at 
the exhibition held for the choice of pie 


important picture was a large 


medal 


1877. 


tures to be sent to the Universal Exposi 


tion in Paris, he again secured the second 
medal, by his painting of ‘‘ A Message of 
Charles V. to Cardinal Ximenez.’ In 
1879 he went to Rome, where he has since 
remained, producing a great deal of very 
excellent work, and acquiring a substan- 
tial reputation, especially for devotional 
subjects intended for churches, and for 
decorative designs for the walls and ceil 
ngs of palaces. 

Prominent among the younger artists 
is José Gallegos, whose pictures, though 
on a smaller scale, show great ability and 
liked 
He in Jerez de 
la Frontera, the province of Cadiz. 
After studying in Madrid at the Academy 
in 1881 to Rome, 


His 


include 


promise, and are greatly in Paris 


and London. was born 


San Fernando, he went 
which he has since made his home. 
wide and 


works cover a range, 


Venetian scenes, church interiors with 
ceremonies of various kinds, illustrations 
of Spanish customs and manners, and 
regular compositions, some of great origi- 
His ‘‘ Spoils of Bat 


where an Eastern chieftain is survey 


nality and interest. 
tle.” 

ing the harem and jewels he has won by 
his sword, is a noble work. 

both pro- 
fession and in social life, is in many re- 
an extraordinary man. As a 
youth he was endowed with a remark- 
ably poetic and artistic temperament, and 


Baldomero Galofré, in his 


spects 
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forced, partly by circumstances and _ part- 
ly by the peculiarities of his own disposi 


tion, to a life of isolation, he evolved the 
problem of art mainly from his own in 
stincts, and from direct study and com 
with The result 
singular freshness of interpretation, which 


munion nature. was a 
at once met with appreciation when his 
work came to be submitted to experienced 
But, not with partial 
when with others 
taught him his real strength, and 
holding the advanced ground that an ar 
tist, to be worthy of the name, must be 
equally ready in all the different branches 
of art, and with all the different materials 
employed, he has acquired by incessant 
practice in the long interval from youth to 
middle age a general knowledge and skill 
in the highest degree remarkable. His 
subjects are always unconventional and 
interesting, his color brilliant, and his 
style and manner of handling satisfactory 
to the most critical taste. If he has not 
met with the general success he undoubt- 


judges. satisfied 


success, 


had 


competition 


edly deserves, it has been owing to his un 
willingness to submit to restraint, and to 
conciliate those who could materially ad 
vance his interests. His habits of soli- 
rather than dimin- 
ished with years, and repel general friend 
he however, greatly esteemed 
and admired by his few intimates, who 


tude have increased 


ship; 18, 
understand his sensitive and peculiar na 
ture. His life, as given in his own words, 
will be literally transeribed from the 
Spanish, both on account of its great in 
terest from a literary point of view, and 
for the insight it gives into the inner 
character of the man: 

‘IT was born in Catalonia, Reus, the 
birthplace of Fortuny, in 1847, from Carlos 
Galofré and Maria Ximenez. From my ear- 
liest youth my whole soul was filled with the 
desire to paint, and with that ambition to ex- 
cel which my religion. I first 
studied under Don Ramon Marti y Alsina, who 
constantly impressed upon my mind the senti 
ment that nature was the best and only teach- 
er, and for this reason I afterward lived almost 
alone for eight years, studying everything 
about me, and receiving my impressions direct, 
and not through any interpreter. It seems to 
me as if my knowledge of form and my feeling 
in great part instinctive—at 
least I know that in art I have always given 
way to the impulses of my heart and brain, 
and that I have had no reason to regret or 
correct this course. But these long years of 
communion with nature engengered a love for 


at 


has become 


for color were 
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‘““VENETIAN SCENE.’’—From the paintir 


solitude, which has grown with my life. In 
1870 I did not wish that my parents should 
make farther sacrifices for my support or edu- 
cation, and filled with the desire to see new 
horizons, I left my native province and went 
to Madrid, where I arrived with six franes in 
my pocket and two large portfolios containing 
some two thousand drawings, which a specu- 
lator [sic] filehed away from me. I do not 
know positively what became of these sketch- 
es, but I have every reason to believe that they 
were sold in South America some ten or twelve 
years ago. 

“ After a few days’ looking about in Madrid I 
presented myself to the director of the Zlus- 
tracion Espanola y Americana, Abelardo de Car- 
los, from whom I obtained employment as 
draughtsman. I passed my free or leisure 
hours in making studies for pictures, and as I 
soon gained much money, I made long artistic 
excursions through the different countries and 
cities of Spain making studies, some of which 
I published in the Jlustracion. About this 
time Emilio Castelar founded the Spanish 
Academy in Rome. I took part in the compe- 
tition, and gained the prize; and so in 1873 I 
went to Rome pensioned by the government. 
Afterward I remained in Rome, always contin- 
uing my studies, especially of the human form, 
which is my constant occupation when not act- 
ually engaged on pictures. I do not consider 
that much benefit can be derived from schools 
in art. There is but one teacher, nature, and 


our own efforts must never Conven- 
tionality, which is apt to be engendered by 


academies, is the great 


cease, 


foe of true 
I am also opposed to exhibitions, which cannot 
and do not give guarantees of justice. Preju- 
dice and partiality influence the minds of all 
men, and judges of awards are not exempt. 
The best critic is the public. 
cessfully maintain 


progress. 


No one can sue- 
a false reputation for any 
length of time in the face of the many. Ihave 
no souvenirs of my works, and I do not remem- 
ber to whom many were sold, and I do not gen- 
erally permit reproductions. I have not the 
taste for historical subjects which influences 
so many of my countrymen; like to 
render what [have seen. Realism, in my opin- 
ion, is the foundation of art.” 


IL only 


Salvador Sanchez Barbudo was born at 
Jerez de la Frontera, the birthplace of Gal 
legos. Asan art student he has been prin- 
cipally a pupil of Villegas. Though still 
a young man, he has already acquired a 
high position, and as a colorist he is scarce 
ly surpassed by any other member of the 
Spanish school. All he touches has that 
peculiar stamp which marks the natural 
artist, and which can no more be acquired 


by study and practice than can the poetic 


faculty. Barbudo also composes well, 


and handles extremely complicated sub 


jects with ease and effect. His prefer- 
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ences are for brilliant assemblages in mag 
nificent apartments, with the most sump- 
tuous ornamentation. 

Vicente Poveda was born at Petre], in 
the province of Alicante, and was edu 
cated at Madrid. His forte is pathetic 
subjects, like, for instance, his ‘‘ Vale of 
Tears,” a very simple but extremely good 
picture, which has been greatly admired. 
Poveda, like his especial friend Barbudo, 
resides in Rome. 

Rafael Senet belongs to the first rank 
of Spanish painters. He was born in Sev- 
ille, and began his studies at the Museum 
of Fine Arts of his native city under 
Aramburo; afterward he studied drawing 
with Don Joaquin Beguer, and painting 
and composition with Don Eduardo Cano. 
He remained in Seville till his twenty 
second year, when he received a pension 
which enabled him to visit Madrid and 
the other Spanish cities, and finally Rome, 
which he has since made his home. His 
first picture of importance was ‘‘ La Vuel- 
ta de la Pesea,” a large work, which ob- 
tained the first premium at Madrid, and 
was purchased by the government for the 
National Museum. After two years he 
completed his second large picture, ‘‘ Ya 
Kstan Ahi,’ (‘‘ They are there”) ; also a fish- 
ing subject, where the wives, old people, 
and children are awaiting the return of the 
boats dimly seen approaching. He has 
also painted during his residence in Rome 
many smaller works, scenes in Venice and 
Naples beautiful in freedom and color, 
and an almost endless number of water- 
colors, which have found their way to 
nearly every country. Senet’s studio is 
an interesting though curious place, one 
side being nearly filled with bird-cages. 
About the floor strut pigeons, their dignity 
at times greatly disturbed by onslaughts 
of various little puppies, whose gambols 
greatly amuse visitors. These studios in 
Rome resemble very closely the ideas 
formed of such places, much more so than 
those to be found in Germany and France; 
but while they contain many treasures 
and frequently invaluable collections, 
there is none of that studied arrangement 
one sees in ateliers where artists depend 
on the public and court the attendance 
of strangers. To this the Spaniards great- 
ly object, not from ill-nature, but rather 
from the fact that they are workers, and 
do not wish to be disturbed. Senet excels 
all the artists of this school, except Martin 
Rico, in marine effects. In these paint- 
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ings the water is as pure and limpid as 
nature itself. Senet’s ideas on the subject 
of art are original and interesting, and can 
be expressed as follows, using his own 
words literally translated: 


“T hold only such views as are demonstrated 
in my works of various kinds. I live in this 
country, and I endeavor to realize as far as is 
compatible with my ability the impressions I 
receive every day from the objects about me. 
I think that modern things and facts are 
worthy of the greatest attention, and that they 
are as full of poetry and color as those of by- 
gone times; and it is only from such records as 
we leave that future generations will have ac- 
curate data of the present—such as we have, 
for instance, in the works of the great mas- 


ters.” 


Ricardo de Villegas. the brother of José, 
is an artist whose works have been large 
ly reproduced, especially in the German 
illustrated journals. He commenced his 
artistic career as asculptor. For his pie- 
ture of ‘‘ Arabs Cock-fighting” he received 
a decoration at the Munich International 
Exhibition. 


Anselmo Guinea is another compara- 


tively young man, who is gradually work- 
ing his way into prominence. He was 
born at Abando-Bilbao in 1855. He com 
menced his studies at Bilbao, and contin- 
ued them at the Academy San Fernando 
in Madrid. In 1880 he went to Rome, 
where he has since remained. Before 
leaving Spain he served some time as pro 
fessor at the art school in Bilbao. He is 
an artist of undoubted merit. His prin- 
cipal pictures are ‘‘ Recuerdos de Capri,” 
‘La Tarantela,” ‘‘ Las Todas de Faraon,” 
‘* Fuegos Olimpicos,” and ‘‘ El Mercado de 
Esclavos.” The last picture, just finished, 
was purchased for England, where the 
Spanish artists find much appreciation. 
Juan Luna’s experiences have been so 
remarkable that his life seems like a page 
froma novel. He was born at Badong, in 
the Philippine Islands, on the 23d of Oc- 
tober, 1857. He commenced his active 
career as a pilot, and was noted for his skill 
and daring. He had passed through the 
necessary studies at the naval school, and 
everything seemed’ to indicate a prosper 
ous though humble life. At the end of 
three years, however, he announced his 
determination to leave this profession and 
his wish to become an artist. Someinner 
prompting had urged him to this course, 
something which at the time he could not 
himself explain—the effect of nature, of 
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the sky and sea, upon an artistic tempera- 
ment. Artists are not an every-day prod 
uct of the Philippine Islands, and his pro 
ject met with sincere and well-meant op- 
position. Nevertheless, there “is an art 
school at Manila, and to this he applied, 
only to be rejected. He, however, persist 
ed, and managed to obtain some instrue- 
tion from a gentleman named Guerrero. 
Afterward his parents, finding it useless to 
oppose him, assisted him to go to Madrid, 
where Vera interested himself in promot- 
ing his studies, and finally enabled him to 
visit Rome. At the expiration of three 
years he produced a picture of ** The Death 
of Cleopatra,” which obtained a second 
medal in Madrid, and attracted some at- 
tention to him, but it was not till the com- 
pletion of the painting entitled ‘‘ Spoliari- 
um,” three years later, that he really be- 
came famous. 

This picture of ‘‘Spoliarium” was the 
outgrowth of solitary wanderings: by the 
ruined Colosseum, whose crumbling walls 
are always peopled with spectres even by 
the most unimaginative. To the lonely 
stranger the ghosts were real. He could 
see the crowd surging down the massive 
staircases in the dusk of evening after a 
long day of gladiatorial shows, their way 
impeded by the slaves dragging past the 


slain combatants to be thrown in a heap 
outside the walls; he could see the old con- 


noisseurs, not yet satiated, gloating over 
this last spectacle, and pointing out and 
recapitulating how each received his death 
wound. Before his faces 
glared out of the darkness, and the pave- 
reddened with the 


He could see ghoul- 


eyes Savage 
ments became again 
long trails of blood. 
like figures with torches searching among 
the slain; the poor girl, the solitary mourn- 
er, weeping by her lover, whose life had 
been sacrificed for the moment’s amuse- 
ment of the mob. What his mind pic- 
tured he painted, and produced a most 
extraordinary work. The ‘‘Spoliarium” 
was exhibited at the Paris Salon in 1886, 
and was rewarded with a 
medal. 

Antonio Reyna Menesecan was born in 
Malaga. In 1880 he received the second 
medal at the exhibition in that city, and 
was pensioned by the province for Rome. 
His first teacher was Joaquin Martinez de 
la Vega, and he afterward studied with 
Don Martin Rico. His preference is for 
sea subjects, especially motifs found about 
Venice. 


third - class 
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Juan Ximenez Martin was born in Avila. 
He studied at the Academy San Fernando 
in Madrid, but was drafted as a soldier be- 
fore he had made much progress, or had 
had, indeed, opportunity for improvement. 
He, however, managed during his term of 
service to paint a picture which received 
a bronze medal, the subject being taken 
from Cervantes. For a painting after 
ward executed he received the Roman pen 
sion. Since his residence in Rome he has 
been awarded other prizes. 

Enrique Serra’s career is almost as ro- 
mantic as Luna’s. He was born in Bar- 
celona in 1859. His parents were hum 
ble, and unable to furnish him with any 
instruction; yet it would appear that at 
the age of sixteen he had in some way 
completed a large picture called ‘‘ La Paz 
de. Espafia,” which was exhibited in the 
Town-Hall of Barcelona, and attracted 
much attention. In 1877 some friends 
sent him to Rome. Since then his prog- 
ress has been rapid, and he has acquired 
a solid reputation as an artist of merit. 
In 1883 he was named by the Pope mem- 
ber of the society ‘‘La Arcadia,” on ac- 
count of his picture of the ‘‘ Virgin of 
Montserrat,” which was painted for the 
Pope’s private gallery, both the commis- 
sion and the appointment being a great 
honor. He has also received the cross 
of ‘‘ Isabella the Catholic,” and has been 
proposed as a member of the Academy 
San Luea. He is stronger in landscapes 
than in figure pictures. 

The Spanish Academy at Rome, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the above review, 
is situated close to the Church of San 
Pietro in Montorio, on the southern slope of 
the Janiculum Hill, now called Montorio 
from the golden color of its sand. Away 
over opposite, on the Pincian Hill, is the 
French Academy, in the old Villa Medicis. 
Here the young men who are sufficiently 
talented to win the Prix de Rome are of 
fered every opportunity and advantage 
for continuing their studies gratuitously, 
their only obligation being to send to the 
capital every year one original picture 
and one copy from the old masters. The 
young artists reside in the Academy, 
which has, in addition to its studios and 
the apartments of the Director, rooms for 
the students, a large room for exhibitions, 
a night class-room, a library, a billiard 
room, and extensive and complete offices. 
There is also a beautiful garden, with a 
fountain and picturesque cloisters. 





ROMANCOKE PLANTATION, 


A VISIT TO A COLONIAL ESTATE. 


BY FREDERICK 8S. DANIEL 


“ it was first settled, and has been 
l least disturbed, the section of Virginia 
between Richmond and the sea affords to- 
day the best preserved landmarks of the 
beginnings of the nation. 

These South Virginia counties show up 
in asadly neglected condition; their prin- 
cipal merit consists in the fact that they 
are dotted thick with relics from the colo 
nial era—dwelling-houses, churches, mon- 
uments, estates. One may fancy that 
Washington, who was familiar with and 
lived in the neighborhood, would recog 
nize it at sight if he were to be suddenly 
brought back to life. Toa certain extent 
things remain pretty much as they were 
looked upon by that serene countenance. 
There has been no immigration: the peo- 
ple are of the original stock, handed down 
from father to son, with the same speech, 
manners, and ways, and are sparsely set 
tled on large estates and small farms. 
Two small intersecting railroads scarcely 
mar the retrospect. In many respects, 
however, the appearance of this portion 
of Virginia is vastly different from that 
presented under its well-to-do owners 
who were the contemporaries of Washing 
ton. Then it flourished under the im 
pulse given by wealthy and intelligent 
English settlers, who established perforce 
their homes where they firstlanded. Grad- 
ually, as they died off, their descendants 


moved to other more fertile and healthy 
portions of the State, and ultimately spread 
out upon the continent. As this gradual 
abandonment of the first area settled was 
persevered in, it is not surprising that the 
counties between Richmond and the sea 
became, as it were, obsolete, and at last 
fell into the wrecked and ruined condi 
tion in which they are now seen. The 
attractions elsewhere being so great, the 
area of the early settlements, even with 
their fine old buildings and monuments, 
but also with their swamps and fevers, 
was given up, and thus it was, accord 
ing to the Virginian claim, that North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and sev 
eral other Indian reservations were peo 
pled and enabled to be admitted as States 
in the Union. Within the deeayed cir- 
cle there still exist under cultivation sev 
eral large estates inherited from the old 
colonial owners; but as a rule the land 
has a sorry, forlorn aspect. 

Upon invitation the writer recently vis- 
ited the owner of a colonial estate situated 
on the Pamunkey River, in the counties 
of King William and New Kent. A tru 
ly rural railway passes through this es 
tate on the way from Richmond to the 
village of West Point, at the head of 
York River; but as it is a short line (the 
distance being only forty miles), and lit 
tle patronized, its accommodations are 
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House” short while after 
his marriage, before transfer 
ring his residence to Mount 
Vernon. George Washington 
Parke Custis, the adopted son 
of Washington, bequeathed 
the to his daughter, 
who was the wife of General 
Lee, and from her it was in 
herited by his son. 

The ‘‘ White House” por 
tion of the estate is about ten 
miles from Romancoke, and 


a 


estate 





WASHINGTON’S BREAKFAST-TABLE; SILVER AND GLASS 
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rustic, its trains running at such a moder 
ate rate of speed as to create the impression 
in the wayfarer’s mind that the engine 
drivers are opposed to disturbing the sweet 
repose of the wilderness to which they are 
accustomed. For verily the line passes 
through a wilderness of trees and swamps. 

When had a distance of 
thirty miles Richmond, the 
conductor obligingly stopped the train to 
put us off at the station called for by our 
tickets. The name of this station 


on four poles 


we reached 


four from 


a roof 
and 
‘*Romancoke” also was the name of the 
colonial 


‘Dp a 
was Romancoke, 


estate whither we were bound. 
Emerging from the clump of pines around 
the station, we soon came in view of re- 
freshingly open fields extending for miles, 
and saw, about a mile distant, the jaunty 
cottage inhabited by the owner of ‘‘ Ro- 
mancoke,” Mr. R. E. Lee, Jun., the young- 
est son of General R. E. Lee. ‘* Roman- 
and ‘*‘ White House,” consisting of 
a tract of eight thousand acres, constitute 
what was formerly known as, and is still 
called, the 


coke” 


‘“Washington estate,” from 
the fact that Washington came into pos- 
session of it by his marriage with Mrs, 


Martha Custis, and lived at the ‘‘ White 


the site of the old building in 
which Washington and his 
wife dwelt is now occupied 
by a small modern structure. 
As one the ‘**‘ White 


House,” souvenirs 


nears 
bearing 
upon the great national hero 
thicken. Not far off, on the 
road leading from Richmond 
to New Kent Court House, 
there is still pointed out the 
farm of ‘** P. Chamberlayne, 
Ksq.,” at whose country-seat 
the hero first met the bloom 
ing young Martha Custis, then 
a widow of three years’ stand- 
ing, with two children. 
Although G. W. Parke Custis, in his 
Recollections, states that Washington's 
marriage took place at the ‘‘ White House,” 
then the residence of Mrs. Martha Custis, 
and other historians have merely followed 
his statement, it is still a mooted point 
whether the marriage took place there or 
at St. Peter’s Church, which is three miles 
distant. The tradition of the neighbor 
hood is that the 
the church. 


WARE 
IES 


FROM 


ceremony occurred at 
The Rev. Henry 8. Kepler, 
who was the last rector in charge of it, 
related to his son an account of the affair, 
obtained from an aged servant of the Cus- 
tis family, which asserts the marriage to 
have taken place at the church. In sub- 
stance this account was as follows: ‘I 
recollect all about it, because I was one of 
the servants at the ‘White House’ at the 
time. The wedding took place at St. 
Peter’s Church. I. saw them married, 


and I saw the wedding party coming back 
from the church to the ‘White House,’ 
where the festivities, dancing, ete., oc 


curred. All the servants on the entire 
estate were given a hcliday for the day, 
and all,in their holiday attire, joined in 
the general merrymaking. 


Washington 
and Mrs. Custis rode t« 


the church in a 
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gorgeous chariot, and the invited persons 


followed them in vehicles of various 


When they stood up before the 


shapes. 


| 
married, Washington tow 


ster to be 


ROBERT |} 


ered beside his betrothed who looked uh 


isually small and low in stature, and 


this difference was remarked on by all 


who had been present Washington was 
Mrs. C 


in a fine white silk dress. 


in uniform, and istis was arrayed 
As they came 
out of the church the newly united couple 
Washington 


had a joyful appearance, 
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LEE.—[ FROM THE PORTRAIT BY WEIR AT ROMANCOKE, 
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it Smiling upon ind cha 





eral of the attendants He looked 
and handsome, and tripped 
lively W hen 


& very y manne! 





PAINTED JUST AFTER THE MEXICAN WA 


R V 


the whole party got back to the W hite 


House.’ 


music, and dancing; a good deal of wine 


it range with laughter, merriment 


vas drunk at the supper, which as of 


the genuine old-fashioned sort, but there 
vas no intoxication or disorderly proceed 
Washington 


part in the dancing of the 


and his bride took 


ings 


minuet, but re- | 
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tired early; the rest of the assembly en 
joyed their fun until a very late hour, 
some staying in the house all night, and 
others departing for their homes. All 
the house servants were given a piece of 


jOVe 


the wedding-cake and a small gratifica 
tion in money. The next morning Wash- 
on, who was an early riser, took break- 
fast with his bride in their chamber before 
any of the guests had risen.” 

That the couple took 
chambers,” 


+ 


breakfast ‘‘in 
as it were, is rendered quite 
likely from a tradition to that effect, and 
a piece of furniture handed down in the 
Custis family, viz., the identical small ta 
ble upon which the wedding breakfast 
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was served, and which was transferred 
from the ** White House” to the cottage at 
Romancoke, where it is now preciously 
preserved, along with the old warming- 
pan which was used in airing the sheets 
on the wedding bed. The table is small, 
about three feet square, but quite suffi 
cient to hold a déjeuner a la fourchette, 
such as we may fancy that to have been, 
although all signs or notes of the menu 
are lacking. Of course this little table is 
dingy and rickety now; a part of the top 
has been removed, but the bottom slips 
still hold the four legs firmly together. 
St. Peter’s Church was erected in 1703, 
at a cost of 146,000-weight of tobacco 
currency of the locality; its steeple was 
put up twelve years afterward. Both on 
account of its record and its simple, pleas- 
ing old English architecture, it the 
most attractive colonial church still stand 
ing in Virginia. It is built in the form 
of a parallelogram, with tower and sur 
mounting steeple connecting at one end 
with the body of the edifice, all the pro 
portions finely harmonizing. The walls 


IS 


of red brick are three feet thick, the win 
dows are small, with rounded tops; the 
tower is quite large, with four rising pro 


jections capped with spheres, and is sur 
mounted with a low steeple, holding on 
its extremity the cross-keys of St. Peter as 
a weather vane. 

A short distance below the ‘‘ White 
House” we passed through a curious col- 
lection of log huts and cabins, situated on 
the banks of the river, and constituting 
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what is styled in the neighborhood ** Pa 
munkey Town.” It is a settlement of Ind 
ians, the last remnant of King Powhatan’s 
fierce Pamunkeys and Mattaponies, who 
were the terror of the early English set 
tlers. They number about sixty persons, 
including men, women, and children, and 


are the most peacefully inclined part of 
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whole. They still make pottery after the 
fashion of their ancestors, and it is said 
that their jars, whether from the peculiar 
quality of the clay or the making process, 
have the advantage of keeping milk sweet 
for along time. A habit of yearly send 
ing presents of game and fish to the Govy- 
ernor of Virginia is one of the very few 








ST. 


the State’s population to-day. They have 
a government reservation adjoining of 
fifteen hundred acres of land, which they 
cultivate, and upon which they hunt and 
fish, these latter pastimes being the ruling 
passions strong in their decay. None of 
these Indians, who have dubbed them- 
selves the ‘‘ Pocahontas” tribe, are of pure 
blood, as their progenitors for several gen- 
erations intermarried with the negroes, 
whom they resemble in appearance and 
habits, despite the distinct Indian marks 
stamped on their faces. The land on 
which they reside is exempted from tax- 
ation by the State government. Hunting 
and fishing being their chief delights, it 
need scarcely be remarked that they are 
poor farmers, and rather thriftless on the 


PETER’S CHURCH. 


old customs they adhere to. Not a trace 
of Indian language is to be found in their 
speech, which consists of corrupt English. 

The present owner of Romancoke has 
in his possession the original deed by 
which the estate was conveyed to the Cus- 
tis family. This yellow-stained old parch- 
ment bears the signatures of Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Carter Braxton (‘‘signers”’) as 
witnesses. ‘‘ Romancoke” an Indian 
name, used on Captain John Smith’s map, 
and it has been construed to mean a cir 
cling of water, as at that point the Pa 
munkey River makes a bend of seven 


1S 


miles, which at its neck is only a quarter 


of a mile across. The land enclosed in 
this bend is only covered with grass and 


weeds, and presents a fine open-plain view 
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HENRY LEE (‘‘ LIGHTHORSE HARRY’’), 1780 


covered porch and scan the passing pano- 


‘ked by forest and hill. The Roman- 
rama of steamers, tugs, and sail eraft of 


cottage is located immediately on 


coKe 


every description as these dot the distant 
horizon, There are no stately trees around 
the cottage, and it stands out emphatical- 


the banks of the river, near the narrowest 


portion of this little peninsula; the site is 
as one can stand in the vine 


charming, 
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ly in bold relief on the plain, though there 
is an orchard with young fruit trees, and 
shrubs and flower bushes in the garden 
round about. The owner of the estate is 
. practical farmer, and all its operations 
ive carried on under his personal super 
vision and direction. The nearest neigh- 
boring dwelling is three miles away. The 
building is tasteful in external form, and 
cozy and comfortable within. Its con- 
tents, rather than the house itself, are 
noteworthy, for, with the exception of a 
few modern implements and contrivances, 
most of the furniture and other house 
hold objects date from the olden days, 
and have been inherited from the Waslh- 
ington, Custis, and Lee families. 
Naturally many of the articles in view 
A good 
deal of their acuteness has been bestowed 
by the genealogists upon R. E. Lee, some- 
what in the way that Napoleon Bonaparte 
was tackled by gentlemen of the same 
calling after he became famous. Thus 


have reference to General Lee. 


there is at Romancoke a curious and quite 
an elaborate document claiming to con 
nect Lee by an unbroken genealogical 
chain with no less nor later personage 
than Duncan, King of Scotland. 

The pictures, painted and photograph- 
ed, hung on the walls of the principal 
rooms in the cottage are entirely family 
illustrations. There isa representation of 
Stratford House, situated in Westmore 
land County, on the Potomac River, where 
General Lee was born, and the residence 
of his father, ‘‘ Light-horse Harry.” Strat- 
ford is yet a very well preserved building, 
and owing to the solid excellence of its 
architecture, it is unequalled by any oth- 
er colonial structure now existing in Vir- 
ginia. A large oil-painted portrait of Gen- 
eral Lee hangs on the wall of the dining 
room. It was painted by Professor Weir, 
of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, at the time Lee was its super- 
intendent, and represents him in the uni- 
form of a lieutenant-colonel. Just over 
the mantel-piece in the same room is the 
companion portrait of his wife, represent- 
ed as a young woman, painted by Hansen. 
Both are well done, and both bear evi- 
dence of a remarkably handsome couple. 
They were married in 1831 at Arlington, 
where Mrs. Lee was born and raised. 

Over the mantel-piece in the parlor are 
two small portraits of George Washington 
Parke Custis and Nelly Custis in their 
old age. The reminiscences of the owner 
Vou. LXXVI.—No. 454.--37 
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of Romancoke in regard to his maternal 
grandfather are very vivid, as lhe was 
brought up from childhood at Arlington, 
which was built by this somewhat queer 
and extremely patriotic old gentleman. 
Arlington, in all its amplitude of Grecian 
portico, and fronting the Capitol at Wash 
ington, was the favorite residence of the 
many he owned, but its erection nearly 
ruined him. 


} 


He had not sufficient capital 
to complete the building, and accordingly 
one of the largest rooms was left only 
lathed and roughly plastered. This room 
he occupied as a studio, his greatest delight 
being to shut himself up in it and paint 
the livelong day; for he was a painter 
“decidedly an amateur artist—as well as 


anauthor. In both art and literature his 
only subject, his whole ‘* stock in trade,” 
was the ‘‘ Father of his Country,” whom 
he spoke of as ‘‘ THE Carer” at all times 
and to all persons: Washington was a 
bonanza on which he set his whole heart. 
His style of painting was a very loud one; 
his pictures were sensational, not fromm the 
love of sensationalism, but because -his 
subject-matter required to be treated in 
deep colors and big, broad lines. Exten 
sive ay, colossal canvases stood on his 
easels or propped against the walls, aiming 
to portray the leading events and some of 
the principal battles of the Revolutionary 
war, and whether the unities aliowed or 
not, on all of them the foremost ficures 
were ‘‘General Washington on a white 
horse, and the British streaking it.” In 
alluding to his reminiscences of the war 
of 1812 he was wont to say that he had 
been present at the battle of Bladensburg, 
‘*the only fight” he had ever seen, and 
‘‘never saw the enemy except running.” 
The British were always “‘ going it” in his 
eyes: dreaming or awake, he fondly had 
them on a perpetual run, with Washing- 
ton and American bayonets driving them 
into space. In reality he never saw a 
shot fired. 

The silver, porcelain, and glass in or- 
dinary use at Romancoke antedate the 
republic, many of the articles having seen 
service in the beginning of the last centu- 
ry. These silver bowls, pots, mugs, cups, 
candlesticks, graceful and light yet sub- 
stantial, porcelain plates, cups, and sau- 
cers, queerly shaped champagne-glasses, 
ete., have, in addition to the family asso- 
ciations clinging around them, an intrin- 
sic solidity combined with high artistic 
merit quite eclipsing the similar ware of 
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modern invention. At the present day 

cultivated, the im- 

provements made upon the estate having 
An 


found 


well 


Romancoke IS 


increased its yield abun 


of game is to be roaming 


its and over its broad 


fore SLS 
fields, and ventlemen from 


Richmond and Washington 


parties of 
frequently 
it the mansion in order to 


indulge 
Fox-hunting 


ielr Lc i * the chase, 


IN FAR 
LY 
CHAPTER V. 


BOAT-LAT 


YUT to Alison the astonishing thing 
y about these good people, now that she 


saw them in the familiar intimacy of their 


NCH. 


own home and social circle, was the easy 
and contented wayin which they took their 

fe. Here was no studied mortification 
of all natural enjoyment; no constant and 
inxious introspection ; 
Death 


worthy of human concern 


no dwelling upon 


and Judgment as the only subjects 
The ordinary 
incidents of the day seemed to be for them 
a prevailing cheerfulness and 
good-humor attended both their oceupa 


sufficient; 


and if there 
especially 
when Aunt Gilchrist’s peripheral neural- 


tions and their amusements; 
were sharp words at times 
gia was wandering around—these sharp 
Alison felt 
but she did not write to her sister 


words left no morbid sting. 
all this; 
about it, for it was difficult of explanation. 
But she was well aware (and perhaps with 
a little twinge of conscience at times) that 
she herself was being affected by this freer, 
Gladness came 
with the first moment of her waking; 


this happier atmosphere. 


whether there was rain or sunlight out- 

side, there would be beautiful, clear things 

to look at: and gladness went with her 

down to the breakfast-table, where, what- 

ever mischief and sarcasm might be flying 

about, there was always 
. 


Ol kindness. 


a covert intention 
Alison, it is to be feared, 
was becoming a most worldly and careless 
and thoughtless person. She had forgot- 
t all Evidences. She 


ten about 
was as eager as any of the younger folk in 


Paley’s 
their various diversions and busy idleness; 
she walked down every morning to the 
boat-shed to see how the new boat was get- 
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is still followed throughout these lower 
counties, but it is no longer the delight. 
as it used to be among the ‘fine ecoun- 
try gentlemen” of one hundred years ago, 
when England was much nearer, so to 
speak, than she is now. The citizens of 
to-day find that this is an age in which 
work passes before pleasure, even the 
pleasure of keeping a pack of hounds, 
with horses to match. 


LOCHABER. 


WILLIAM 


BLACK 


ting on, and Hugh quite tolerated her so- 
ciety now; she made Master Johnny re- 
gret the day that ever he offered to be her 
servant, for she kept him rowing and row 
ing, while she practised until she got her 
hands hopelessly blistered ; she was ready 


at a moment's notice to run along and or- 
der the wagonette when Aunt Gilchrist, 
out of the plenitude of her wealth, would 
go for a drive; and she showed not the 
slightest hesitation when, as they pulled 
up at a certain hotel, she was bidden to 
go in and ask for Captain Macdonell, and 
invite him to join the small excursion. 
Aunt Gilchrist had come forth from her 
chamber in royal spirits; somehow or oth- 
er she had procured for herself a tempo 
rary mitigation of her neuralgie pains, 
while refusing to have anything to do 
with the drugs prescribed by the doctors; 
and now she was waving a flag of triumph 
over her enemies, and singing a song of 
victory. But why, at such a juncture, 
she should have thought fit to include the 
Fort William ministers in the hosts she 
was supposed to have routed it would be 
difficult to determine. 

‘* What ails ye at the ministers, Jane?” 
said her sister-in-law, with a quiet smile. 
“Tf they trouble you as little as ye trouble 
them, I’m thinking you have little to com 
plain of.” 

‘*The bodies! The poor bits 0’ bodies!” 
said Aunt Gilchrist, in the magnificence 
of her scorn. ‘‘They’re just alike with 
the doctors; they’re a’ tarred with the 
same stick; if you do not go to them there 
will be no mercy for you, in this world or 
the next. Oh yes, the ministers have got 
their bits o’ bottles too, stoppered and la- 
belled; ‘saving grace’ written on the out- 
side; and they're the only lawful and li- 








censed dispensers. They've got their io- 
dides, I warrant ye, and their salicine, and 
their spirit of ammonia; and a fine stra- 
mash and roar they set up if ye go by and 
pay no heed tothem. I’m told, Alison, ye 
heard a fine whirligig o’ denouncing last 
Sunday; and all about what ?—about that 
harmless bit of a temperance shanty they 
have put on the top of Ben Nevis; and of 
course it’s to be torn down and scattered 
to the winds because it’s a temptation to 
the young lads that leads them past the 
church door—the temptation to climb four 
thousand four hundred feet of a moun- 
tain, and at the top of it not a single glass 
of ale to slake their thirst! Poor fellows! 
it’s no often they get a glimpse of the out- 
side world, what with their work all the 
week, and then the chances of a wet day; 
and what harm can there be in going up 
that hill, when there’s not even a dram to 
be got? But no, no; it’s my consulting- 
room ye've got to come to; if ye do not 
use my bottles and phials and patent mix- 
tures, then you’re doomed. You'd think 
that no human creature could get to heaven 
without applying to them for a ticket—” 

‘Aunt Gilchrist,” said Alison, with a 
smile, ‘it wasn’t so much the climbing of 
Ben Nevis that the minister was angry 
about: it was about Sabbath-breaking gen- 
erally; and he said that the college boys 
at Fort Augustus played cricket on the 
Sabbath afternoons: now will you defend 
that?” 

But Aunt Gilchrist was not to be driven 
into a corner. 

‘‘They’re Roman Catholics,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘and I will leave the Roman 
Catholiesto defend themselves. But what 
I say is this: that the Lord made us all, 
and you may trust Him to look after us 
all—better than these dour-faced pulpit- 
thumpers imagine. Set them up with 
their bells and their bells! I will say this 
for the doctors, poor bodies: they may 
haver as much as ye like, and try to get ye 
to live on poisons, but they dinna claim 
the right to summon the whole popula- 
tion to their shops wi’ a swinging and 
jangling of iron hammers. Mercy o’ me! 
the confusion of noise there is on a Sab- 
bath morning, in this wee town of Fort 
William, passes everything.’ 

‘“*T thought I was back in Kirk o’ 
Shields, auntie, when I first heard it,’’ Al- 
ison said. ‘‘ But the rest of the Sabbath 
day is very, very different from Kirk o’ 
Shields.” 
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‘* How, then ?” said Flora, who had just 
come in. 

‘*Oh, well,” the young lady continued, 
‘‘here it is so brisk and cheerful to see 
the people come driving in to church 
in their dog- carts and wagonettes, and 
putting up at the inns; and in the af- 
ternoon there is a good deal of strolling 
along the sea-shore, or up the hills there; 
and then, in the evening, it is so pretty 
to see the boats taking the people home 
across the quiet loch—” 

‘** Alison Blair, I am just ashamed to 
hear you!” Flora exclaimed. ‘‘ Driving, 
walking, rowing, on the Sabbath -day— 
and you sit in that chair and describe 
such wickedness without wringing your 
hands! And do you know this, Aunt 
Gilchrist ?—next Sunday she is coming to 
the Established Church with us—yes, in 
deed; she has promised. Just think of 
that! Poor thing—lost, lost!—gone over 
to Erastianism—a pervert from the faith 
of her forefathers!” 

Indeed, sectarian differences appeared 
to bother these good folk very little, if at 
all; while as for the deeper mysteries of 
human life, and the possibilities surround- 
ing it, these were never so much as men- 
tioned among them. Aunt Gilchrist’s 
easy-going formula, ‘‘ The Lord made us, 
and He'll look after us,” seemed to be tacit- 
ly adopted by all of them; and it was 
hardly incumbent upon Alison, although 
she had been brought up among serious- 
minded people, to begin and rebuke them 
for their contentedeoptimism. Aunt Gil- 
christ, having for the time being east forth 
the neuralgic demons that had been tor- 
menting her, was determined upon enjoy- 
ing her new-found liberty to the full; and 
although the excuse was that Alison ought 
to be shown all the neighborhood around, 
the fact was that the old lady herself was 
passionately fond of a jaunt and its ex- 
citement. She herself was the gayest of 
the gay as the comfortable wagonette 
drove them away along the lonely glens, 
the sweet air blowing by them, the sun 
warm on the heather and the birches and 
the silver-gray rocks, the hills rising far 
above them into the cloudless blue. She 
had got a large luncheon basket, most 
cunningly contrived, that could carry an 
abundance of provisions and render them 
independent of inns; and they would halt 
at mid-day and have luncheon on some 
road-side knoll, where there were a few 
overhanging trees to shelter them from 
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And supposing, in these still 
that the day should turn to 

1 Aunt Gilehrist care 2? With 
d water illy disposed, 


solitudes, 

rain, what 
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ntained never harmed hu 


cuit especially n these 
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would 
for 
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working 


say, 
what 
vou ll ge 

‘Oh yes, I] I know,” she wouldan- 
‘ye’ve heard the Doctor 
say that, poor body! Duncan must aye be 


mow, 
swer, scornfully 
the last was 
f hiring this wagonette, in- 


erumbling about something: 
x pe hs 
‘the coach or the mail-gig. 
rid 0’ 
and we can stop 
better fun alto- 
Alison: when 
wel 
into a Hy- 
ing in penury 


is an expense, we re 

roe 
where we like; and we've 
Then just consider, 
pleasure-making’s 
the winte1 


cether. 


this bit of a over, 


be going away for 


dropathie, and liv and sack- 
and instead of a bis- 
4 | 

in the 


o’ toddy the last thing 


cloth and ashes—ay, 
forenoon, 
at night, 
water, 
¥ some o’ their 


glass of sherry 


soda-water, and seltzer 

and potas vater, and may! 
bromides or iodides three times a day. 
‘Working for what I'll get ?—very well, 
then: J don’t care; now enough 
for you 2” 
“Quite 


is that 


Aunt Gilchrist 


} t 
rneumatism 


But 
should come back, 
I warned you.” 


enough, 
if your 
you will remember 

You—warn 
minx! What 
And I tell 


suffering 


me ?—you impertinent 
do about it ? 
you this, that my pains and 
sare not to be called by any such 
name as rheuma- 
tism. Rheumatism? My word! It’s a 
kind of rheumatism that has kept the doc- 


tors 


you know 


common and ordinary 


clashing their empty heads together 
and they're not 
than when they begun.” 

Aunt Gilchrist end the 


for ever 
a bit now 
And thus would 
deadly feud. 
Hugh Munro went with them on cer- 
tain of those excursions; but Ludovick 
Macdonell accompanied them always—he 


and ever so long, 


wiser 
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seemed to take it for granted that he was 
to be their escort, whether he received a 
formal invitation or no. Alison, 
bering her cousin's revelations, had re- 
solved to treat Captain Macdonell with 
a certain reserve; but in this constant as- 
sociation she found it difficult 


remem- 


nay, im- 
possible: any stiffness ihe pene her 
part seemed to be thawed away by the 
sunny cheerfulness, the confidence, the 
imperturbable good-nature of the young 
man himself. He would not allow her to 
hold him at arm’s-length. He looked af 
ter her, as he looked after the others, in a 
masterful kind of way; he 
ple about fastening a 


made no seru 
water-proof cape 
round her neck, or a thick rug round her 
knees; it was he, not she, who was judge 
as to whether she required another slice 
of cold lamb at lunch. And yet Alison 
instinctively felt that there was some lit- 
tle difference between his manner toward 
her and toward the others. He not 
quite so masterful with her. There was 
a consideration, a kind of gentleness and 
courtesy, that he particularly showed tow- 
ard her; and that she attributed to the 
fact of her being a stranger. He seemed 
to take an especial care of her, when she 
was alighting from the wagonette, or com- 
ing along a gangway, 
row ing - boat of an 
babblement of talk was going on, 
smallest remark that Alison made he was 
sure to hear and to answer. It was 
‘*Miss Alison” now; and while Miss Ali- 
son was made to do this and that, all for 
her own good,no doubt, his general su- 
pervision and authority over her was al- 
ways accompanied by a certain gentle con- 
sideration and respect. And who, indeed, 
was going to say that Miss Alison should 
not have the box-seat on the coach, and 
the thickest rug on board the steamer, and 
the window-view in the inn parlor, when 
she was at once a stranger and a guest ? 
Aunt Gilebrist, who was a shrewd and 
—— little woman, 
blind to all these pretty little civilities 
and all this meek and courteous atten- 
tion, and she thought she would address 
a few warning words, in a skilful and 
roundabout way, to the young laird of 
Oyre. One afternoon the four of them— 
Aunt Gilchrist, Captain Macdonell, Flora, 
and Alison—were over at Corpach. They 
had driven down Glenfinnan the previous 
day; had passed the night at Kinloch 
Aylort; and were now on their way back, 


was 


or getting into the 
Whatever 
the 


evening. 


was by no means 
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waiting for the steamer to take them 
across to Fort William. As it chanced, 
Alison and Flora were walking up and 
down the pier together, talking, or idly 
looking over to the picturesque view of 
Inverlochy Castle and Ben Nevis that has 
been so often painted; and Captain Ludo- 
vick had sat down beside the old lady to 
keep her company. Here was an excel- 
lent opportunity. 

‘And when are ye going back to 
Oyre, Captain Macdonell?’ Aunt Gil 
christ said. ‘‘I’m afraid we have led ye 
into a great deal of idleness.” 

‘Oh, well,” he answered, lightly, ‘‘there 
has been some business to keep me hang- 
ing about Fort William this last week or 
two. We are going to have some altera- 
tions made at Oyre; and there were the 
plans to be overhauled; and to-morrow I 
am to have the estimate. Then there is 
the launching of Hugh’s boat; that will 
be a great occasion; of course I must wait 
forthat. Besides,” he added, ‘‘one doesn’t 
often get the chance of going about with 
so pleasant a party—and that’s the truth; 
and I’m very much obliged to you for 
letting me help in arranging these little 
trips, for of course we all want Miss 
Alison to see Lochaber to the best advan- 
tage.” 

‘*Miss Alison ?” the old dame repeated, 
with grave and inscrutable eyes. ‘‘Oh 
yes, indeed. Miss Alison. Maybe there 
is some little attraction there ?” 

She did not look at him. 

‘*Don't you think there is a great deal 
of attraction?” said he, frankly. ‘‘I 
think so—and I don’t care who knows 
it: I think there ought to be a great deal 
of attraction for any one; and it isn’t 
merely her good looks and her pretty fig- 
ure —these are obvious enough; and it 
isn’t merely her kindly disposition, for 
lots of people have that; but—but there’s 
something more. She has got her head 
serewed on straight, and that’s the fact. 
At first she was rather shy and reserved; 
but ever since she came here she seems to 
have been growing brighter and merrier 
every day; and can’t she hold her own if 
there’s any kind of joking and quarrelling 
going on! Why, it has been quite de- 
lightful,” continued Captain Ludovick, 
who seemed to have found an interesting 
subject, ‘‘to watch her become more and 
more at home, and happier and brighter 
every day. I fancy that Kirk o’ Shields 
must be an awful place. She has given 
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me some hints about the kind of life the 
people live there, and I think she is rather 
glad to be out of it for a time, though she 
declares she has come into a land peopled 
by Sadducees. But she has a wonderful 
ly fair and even and well-balanced mind, 
and a clear and quick brain; and if you 
show her that such or such a thing is 
reasonable and harmless, and so forth, 
she accepts it, no matter what her up- 
bringing has been. Of course you recol- 
lect, Mrs. Gilchrist, that it was you who 
taught her ‘catch-the-ten’; and you see 
now who is the first to propose it, when 
the supper-things have been removed.” 

But Aunt Gilchrist was not to be put 
off her purpose; this rambling panegyric 
was all very well, but it was not busi- 
ness. 

‘‘I’m very pleased to hear ye say so,” 
she observed, with much deliberation; 
‘*very pleased indeed. For I confess to a 
liking for the bit lady; and I’m glad to 
know that in the eyes of other folk she 
has attractions—and attractions in her 
own right, so that she is not dependent on 
what others may do for her. Now I'm 
going to be frank with ye, Captain Mac- 
donell, and I'll tell ye why I like to hear 
my bit lady well spoken of, and for her 
own sake alone. When the doctors have 
done their worst wi’ me, and I must go— 
and indeed there needna be much regret 
about departing for another world if it’s a 
Hydropathie ye happen to be living in at 
the time—there’s a bit money I've to leave 
behind me; and both my poor husband 
and myself were of one mind that it 
should go to Alison—or the bulk of it, at 
least. But that’s just as I choose; I may 
leave it to her or not leave it toher. Now 
attend to this: what’s the value of the 
solemn will and testament of a wretched 
creature that suffers from neureetis ? 
Why, as long as he or she is alive, not 
a brass farthing. Nota single penny, I 
tell ye! A twinge goes through your 
ankle; there’s a flare-up of a quarrel; a 
new will is made instanter, and the mon- 
ey goes to somebody else. That’s the 
way of it. If King David was alive 
poor man, he said some sensible things 
when he wasna aye groaning away at his 
supplications— King David would say, 
‘Put not your trust in princes; no, nor in 
anybody that has got peripheral neu- 
ralgia.. So ye understand, Captain Ludo- 
vick, why it is ’m pleased that my niece 
Alison is attractive on her own account, 
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for it is entirely possible that she will 
cet a farthing from me.” 

which in the 

enough, notwithstanding 

the cunning and roundabout way it had 


Ms intimation 


] 


piain ana 


end was 


1 
ciear 


been introduced—did not seem to discon 
the laird As Alison 
Flora were coming up at the moment, all 


cert young and 
he could say was, 

‘I don't think niece will 
have to depend on that attraction, Mrs. 
but neither do I think that you 
and she are likely to quarrel.” 

When at leneth they got over to Fort 
William they Hugh Munro wait 
ing for quay (a 


your ever 


Gilchrist; 


found 


them on the most unex 


news that 


pected honor), with the great 


boat was quite finished, and 
] the 


: 5 kere? 
launched following 


As they walked along to the 


on 
morning 
house he somewhat shyly suggested to 


Alison th: 


» might perform the chris 


tening 


and Alison cheerfully 
merely that 
told But when 
they would have him finally declare what 
he had resolved to call the new craft, he 
became evasive They would know in 
he said. He wanted to see 
name looked—in blue | 
band of white under the gunwale. 
ied ‘*Then to-mor- 
cet at the grand seeret, Ali- 
[I believe it’s that Irish girl who was 


ceremony ; 


assented stipulating she 


should be what to do. 


the mornin: 


how the etters on 
the 
Oho!” er Flora, 


ve are to 


at Ballachulish with the Maecphersons; 
you'll see the boat will be called Norah, 
or Rosina, or Kathleen. 
he 


stood DV ne 


Do you know, 
was quite civil to her; he actually 
piano and turned over her 
I wonder when he would 
do that for any of us!” 
However, Hugh would 
further; and during the rest of the even- 


¢ } 
music tor her. 


say nothing 


ing, whenever the morrow’s celebration 
was spoken of, it was chiefly to assure 
Alison that her duties would be extreme- 
ly simple. Nor was there to be much of 
an assemblage: the Doctor would be away 
attending to his professional duties; Mrs. 
Munro would be looking after her house 
hold; Aunt Gilchrist did not care to walk 
and they 
certainly did not mean to take the fiend 
Johnny with them on the inaugural trip, 
and have him wishing all the time for the 
Not only 
that, but the designer and owner of the 
craft intimated to the two girls that, after 
christening ceremony, they might as 


(periphery forbidding) ; 


So far 


ioy of some mighty disaster. 


the 
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well return home: Ludovick and lhe meant 
to have a serious trial of the boat and her 
sails; and it would be a he 
hinted) to have useless baggage on board. 


mistake (as 


The ceremony, as it turned out, was of 
the briefest. On this bright, breezy, sun 
morning the them walked 
along to the building-yard, and found the 
trim, shining, newly varnished boat fixed 
in an improvised slip, with a gallant bunch 
of white heather at her bowsprit. Alison, 
with a modest little bottle in her hand, 
came forward blithely enough to perform 
her part; but when she got to the stem of 
the boat she suddenly paused, and a quick 
flush overspread her pale face, for there, 
before her, on the white band, in neat, 
small letters of blue, she beheld the name 
that had chosen—THE Bit Lapy. 
Hugh was shy, and hung back; Flora was 
laughing; but Ludovick Macdonell, who 
was by Alison’s side, took the bottle from 


ny four of 


been 


her, cut the strings, released the cork, and 
returned it to her; whereupon she pour 
ed a little of the wine over the bow, and 
managed to say, ‘‘Good-luck—and—and 

I hope she will be everything that has 
been expected of her and good 
which, alas! all unlike 
the neat little speech she had prepared. 
Then with a cheer the boat was run down 
the slip into the water, and held there; 
the builder’s men had a glass of whiskey 
apiece, to drink fortune; and 
forthwith, as Maecdonell and Hugh got on 
board and began to haul the sails about, 
the two young ladies took their departure. 

“And what do you think of yourself 
now ?” demanded Miss Flora of her com 
panion (who in truth was extremely mor- 
tified that she had made such a muddle 
of her benediction). ‘‘I believe you were 
in the secret all the time. Oh, it’s you 
quiet ones who know how to come out 
with a dramatic effect! The pretty con 
fusion; the pretty embarrassment; the 
pretty, stammering little speech! Very 
well done—very well done indeed, you 
hypocrite and actress! But there’s one 
thing perhaps you’re not aware of; it 
wasn’t Hugh who ever thought of eall- 
ing the boat after you: no, it 
Don’t you go and pride yourself, Miss 
Dimity, with the notion that you have 
found favor in the eyes of my lord the 
Sultan. What can you do better than 
any of us? Can you drive a nail in 
straight? Are you ever correct about the 
direction of the wind? Can you mark « 


and 


weather,” was 


her good 


wasn’t. 
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tennis-court, or fold a newspaper, or, in- 
deed, do anything right? Can you strap 
up a portmanteau without making a fool 
Well, now, that is too bad!” 
continued Miss Flora, suddenly shifting 
‘You don’t know what 


ner 
trouble [ take in packing his portmanteau 


of yourself ? 
cround. 


for him, remembering twenty things he 
would be sure to have forgotten, and put- 
ting them all in their places, and folded 
and arranged, instead of shovelling them 
he do. 


everything is ready to be 


Then, when 
] 


sent a 


together as would 


own 


stairs, my lord comes in; he looks at the 


portmanteau; eatches hold of a strap 
and of course it’s sure to yield a little if 
with the strength of a rhi- 


he nods his head, as much as to 


you pull at it 
Noceros; 
say, ‘I thought so; this is the way a girl 
buckles a strap’; then he hauls each strap 
intil he has 
tighter, and 


vot each buckle three holes 
goes away with a contempt 
uous look. And do you think he econ 


siders anvthinge more accurate, or 


you 
handy, or fit to live, than the rest of us ? 
[ bet you now, if he asked you to guess 


distance over to the other side of the 


the 
loch there, you would be at least half a 
and he 
with you; he’d only look at you as if to 


mile out; wouldn't remonstrate 


‘IT wonder what tempted Providence 


to create such a set of helpless idiots as 


say, 


sirls are!’ So don’t you flatter yourself, 
Miss Dimity Puritan, that you have won 
You're only a girl your Lat 
you're frightened of 
you can’t But 
if you would like to know who put that 
idea into his head of calling the boat after 
you si 

‘* Who, then, Flora ?” 
asked; but the big gray eyes were down 
cast, and there was a slight flush on the 
pale face, that seemed to say that Miss 


any favor. 
in is always wrong 


cows 


do anything right. 


her companion 


Alison had guessed the answer to her own 
question. 
‘* Why, Ludovick Macdonell, of course,” 


the other said. ‘‘Isn’t it as clear as day ? 


CHAPTER VI. 
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WELL, The Bit Lady was duly launch- 
ed, and her sailing powers tested again 
and again; but nevertheless Ludovick 
Macdonell seemed to be in no hurry to 
return to Oyre. Perhaps the plans and 
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wanted further 
perhaps the contractor's estimate was ex 


specifications amending; 


cessive; at all events, Captain Macdonel] 
remained in Fort William, and very much 
at the service of the Munroes and of Miss 
Alison their cuest. * Alison” 


as yet, but matters were tending in that 


It was not 


direction; for the young man earried his 
1 


. 1 
food I 


humored straig 


audacity, 


itforwardness to the 
these four com- 
They 


left Johnny ashore now when they went 


verge of and 
panions had been much together, 
away lythe-fishing as the evening fell 
Alison had got on eapitally with her row 


ing, and she was fond of it; and she 


pre 
to ply a lazy oar in concert with 
Captain Ludovick, while Flora and Hugh, 
in the stern of 
] 
i 


ferred 


looked after the 
the 
fishing 


the boat, 


the lines and large white 


Sometimes 


rods and 
flies 

heeded they merely 
rowed, and quietly talked and listened 
the 


and 


the was not 


much. Sometimes 
them growing darker 
but the loch reflecting a 
wan and steely gray from the pale splen 
dor still the northwestern 
heavens. The charm of the twilight was 


enough for them: 


hills around 


more dark, 


hanging in 


the birds all gone to 
rest: an odor of sea-weed in the slumber 
ing air; an orange ray, trembling down 


on the mystic expanse of the water, tell 
cottage under the 
oods opposite ; a point of red and 


a point of green far in the south—the sail- 


¢ 
v1 


ing ¢ some window 
blae rc VW 
ing lights of a yacht lying there becalm 
ed. Then the long and idle pull home 
the first white stars becoming visible in 
the transparent heavens, a string of gold- 
en beads along the distant shore showing 
them the little town for which they were 
making. Hugh would now take Alison’s 
place, sending her to sit side by side and 
arm in arm with Flora. And when ei 
ther brother or sister began to sing one of 
those old Gaelie airs, instantly there was 
the other voice joining in, softly and with 
exquisite harmony, in this silence broken 
by the measured plash of the oars 
These lambent nights 
When Alison, long afterward, in Kirk o° 
Shields, tried to recall them, it seemed to 
her as if they were far too wonderful and 
beautiful 
been. 
But meanwhile there came along the 
long-talked-of night pilgrimage to the 
summit of Ben Nevis, with the hope of 
vitnessing the sun rise over the German 
Ocean; and when the appointed evening 


only 


were magical, 


as if they never could have 
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propi- this expedition: even Alison had got to 
understand that was the unexpected 
| happe ned in the mvsterious 

Ben Nevis. But at present 

seemed most promising ; Lhe 

as clear and golden as they 

along the higl way, crossed th 

and followed the path by the rive: 

mellow light was still warm on 

»verhanging the stream; and 

f new-mown hay hung in the ai 

r there was not a breath of wind. Wit] 
asonable luck they could almost cou 

on a beautiful morning, and what w: 
also of some small import unee, they could 


most 


iake sure of a 
1able 9 Naloae to 
in safety, there being no shelter for thess 
an at the top. 
j time they had got to the point 
hich the rude Pane a leaves the 
of Glen Nevis and 1 is the ascent 
lower slopes of the mountain, the 


love on colden evening had given place to a sil 


to his heart. ver-clear twilight, and the slender sickl 


vice he tried hard of the moon was now visible over the 

group of s} raw | sombre masses of hills toward the south 
vas of no avail, for west. Here Johnny was Waiting: and 
rt William knew when Flora and Alison had been properly 
approach as min- and carefully mounted on the ponies, tli 
Again, procession set forth. First went Flora, 


1}, he with Hugh as her attendant; then cam: 


at a mongrel cur Alison, with Captain Ludovick walking 


undering there; but by her pony’s head, his fingers just touch 


being too short ing the bridle-rein; Johnny was left to lag 

re plied vith ¢ behind as he chose. but with the know 

which cause ledge that present laziness and comfo 
} tly ni would only make his midnight descent so 
ts rider was very nearly thrown intothe muchthe later. At first the way was not 
iddle of the highway. John turned in’ very steep; the ponies got along easily 
1; and Alison was delighted to find 
: pearance ft mly in contradiction of her fears, that she had 

s men v no difficulty at all in holding on. Then 
{ | am ‘IT will not if the night seemed closing down on the 
oung boy, I will world 
rif you something them, in which all the neighboring ob 


iS saddle, al d reg | d Lne now depart enoug) 


there was a clear twilight around 


over—something at F the rocks and knolls and chasms 
for sne-onh kling streams—were strangely dis 
mn again, grinning eiaad Indeed, it was altogether a joyous 
many and di- setting out. The two young ladies were 

‘ 


which hie could calling LO each other: Alison in especi il 


from before re- was in the highest spirits, and was so fear 
Ben Nevis to his less and careless that her companion had 
ind occupations. to warn her to take a little heed when her 
und Ludovick Mae- pony was making its way across the rough 
sdéated : and stones in the bed of some shallow rivulet 

tle group they She wanted to know when they were to 
town For one beallowed to get down and walk. Would 

of adventure in they go near the tarn where he and she 
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had been caught in a thunder-storm ? 
When should they be able to see the 
lights in Fort William ?—or was that not 
possible at all? 

But as they got farther and farther up 
into the awful solitude of the hills, and as 
they seemed to be leaving the world they 
had known farther and farther below 
them, there was less talking; and when 
they came to a rude little wooden bridge 
spanning a burn—-and here on the bit of 
level they rested the ponies for a breath 
ing-space—it was in silence they contem- 
plated their vast and lonely surround- 
ings. There was still a lambent glow in 
the northwestern heavens; but the world 
beneath them seemed to have grown dark; 
a gray mist filled the silent valleys. Al 
ison saw the crescent moon reflected on 
some distant sheet of smooth water, but 
she did not know whether that was a soli- 
tary little lake among the hills or an in- 
winding arm of the sea; and as no one 
was speaking at the time, she did not ask. 
Then they resumed their upward toil, fol- 
lowing the rough path that zigzagged up 
the mighty shoulders and slopes; while 
the night came on apace, and the first of 
the small twinkling diamond points be- 
gan to show in the wan sky overhead. 

By-and-by Ludovick Macdonell touch- 
ed her on the arm to draw her atten- 
tion. Then she could hear that Flora 
and Hugh were singing some song or 
ballad together. She could hardly make 
out the words, though Maecdonell knew 
them well enough 

‘The stars are a burning cheerily, cheerily, 

Ho v0, Mairi dhu, turn to me! 


: 


Ho ro, Mairi dhu, turn t 


ny 
to me, 


y, drearily, 


but the air was plaintive and tender, 
and their intermingling voices, even amid 
the clatter of the ponies’ hoofs, made a 
strangely effective harmony in the silence 
and the dark. For dark it had now be- 
come, although the stars overhead were 
shining more and more clearly. She 
could hardly make out the path before 
her, or above her, rather, but she knew 
that it had become exceedingly steep and 
exceedingly rough, from the straining 
ud stumbling of the patient animal that 
carried her. And as far as the starlight 
could show her anything of her imme- 
diate surroundings she saw that here no 
longer vere steep grassy slopes scarred 
with water channels, but blocks of sterile 
rock heaped upon one another, and ap- 
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parently rising perpendicularly into the 
sky. There were no more soft, retreating 
outlines in the dusk; these black masses 
were sharp and angular; and sharp, too, 
were the turns of the now invisible path 
This upward struggle seemed intermina 
ble. The laboring animals fought gal 
lantly; but now there was no little bit of 
a level bridge to give them a rest; there 
was nothing but this continuous, indomi 
table strain; the foot-falls on the splinter 
ed stones; the black rocks all around; the 
white stars overhead. 

And then as it appeared to her, and 
still far beyond them and above them 
her startled eyes beheld three squares of 
crimson light. She was astonished be 
yond measure. She had grown accus 
tomed to the black solitudes and the 
silence; she had come to think there was 
nothing above her but that great vault of 
stars: what were these strange illumina 
tions? Had they toiled upward from the 
valleys of the world to find before them 
the mystic gates of heaven? And now 
she found that the pony was going with 
less of an upward strain; and Macdonell 
(who had not spoken to her for some time 
back, having to save his breath for the 
climbing) was leading the animal careful 
ly forward over the loose stones; and at 
length her bewildered eyes made out that 
they vere nearing some dark object, of 
unknown dimensions, and that these three 
squares of crimson were windows with 
red blinds. The next minute a blaze of 
yellow light came forth into the dark; 
Flora, she saw, was getting down from 
her pony; presently they were all stand- 
ing at the open door, giving one look 
backward to the clear-throbbing skies 
(there Capella was burning, and the misty 
Pleiades, the pale mother of Andromeda 
displayed her trembling jewels, and Are- 
turus shone from afar) before they passed 
into the common room of this remote 
little caravansary, where a pleasant wel- 
come and a blazing fire awaited them. 

And now the long-pent-up flood of talk 
broke loose; for these were new experi- 
ences, and so far the expedition had been 
wholly successful; besides, they were glad 
to get into this warm and friendly shelter 
after passing through these bleak and dark 
solitudes. Very soon there was a sumpt- 
uous banquet of ham and eggs smoking 
on the table before them; and as this light- 
hearted little group of friends sat round 
the hospitable board, they fell to talking 


neg 


ep eae! 
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masses of population far 


the 


ot 


ine-rooms 


1e¢mM 


population 


rooms and 
; ] 


hneatres, dress 


» endless amuse 


‘n life. 

: , 

iv ciaimeda 
constituted 

social eir 

n, but maintained that, 


ir sublime elevation, all 


of rank and position and 


nothing® at all were as 


aaa he 
S They were not quite 


scientific gentleman in 


be their superior 


he was their 


three 


} in the 
presentiy there came an 


heir glory Johnny, to 
s head in at the 
ae 

arrival 


door to 


3 ¢ <ceedingly sulky when he 

> last part of the ascent had 
he had bargained for, and 
tired 


. } 
as directed 


ess and and bea en 5 


to sit down ata 


with a lavish 
* Captain Li 


for him a 


pres¢ nted 
idovick was 
bottle of 
, which 
he got 


rore tf O 
and an ocea 


V¢ | that 


mor; 


} } 
ve sno ne 


Was voin®’ 


on 


lora, turning to 
do you think of Ben Ne 


"said F] 


— , _ 
his mouth half 
eves alert enough, 


| th 


;smalil 


ing ah way up that it 


stupid thing to make a ] 


is. A ferry 
» except to break your 


of 


i 
ul 
foolish thing. It 
to any 

W hat is tl 


) 1] ” 
But mebbe. 


IS ho Us¢ 
use a hull so big as 
an after- 
id a pleasing grin suffused his 


he added. as 
bbe some day it will fall down 
f Fort William. Cosh, there 
ret a sore head that 


e many a one g 


Oop Oo 


day !’ 
How are you going down again, John 
she 


continued. ‘‘Are you going to 


one pony and let the other fol- 
instantly. ‘‘I do 
, ‘ P “- | ‘ = ~ . 7 .. *. 
1 to go over and break my neck. 


he, 


} 
ne, Said 


‘How will you get them down, then 2” 
she asked. 
‘*T will put them on the track and drive 
both before “They 
the dark them 
better than And 
then he glanced at Captain Macdonell, of 
he what ; c id 
‘* Anda good thing is thus,” he continued 
furtive snigger about his mouth, 
the Duffle is \ 


them me,” said he. 


in well enough, 


me, anyway.” 
W hom 


was alway Ss some 


wl 


“s 


tha 
hat if andering about, 
Cos] 


Him 


they will knock against him first 
’ 


that would be a fine sight, to 


hie ad over heels doy 


see 
na cully Ae 
‘* As if you could see him in the dark 


said she. 


remonstrated, 
vindictive joy in his 


‘Wouldn't there be sparks of fire 


not?” he 
there was a sort 
face 
flying from him, 


and 
of 


1 
he 


would be in such \ 
ragve ¢ 

‘I'd advise you to hurry up, my youn: 
friend,” 
‘‘and get those animals started off whil 
the nig And you'd bett 
play no pranks, mind, Master Johnny; 


Captain Ludovick interposed 


ht is still clear. 


you lame one of those ponies you'll get 
that ‘ll 
never had come within twenty miles of 
Lochaber.” 
Johnny took the hint in quite good part 
for the 
ale had comforted him exceedingly ; 


something make you wish you 


bountiful supper and the ginger 
and 


allusion to the prob 


it was with a merry 
ability of his encountering the Duffle on 
his way down that he untethered the po 
y the bridle 
and disappeared into the silence of thé 
night. 

‘*But if he ally to be frighte 
ed on the way down ?” 


nies, took the leading one by 


vere r¢ 
said Alison, whi l 
they had returned to the comfortable littl 
table near the fire. ‘If he were to in 
acine he saw something 2?” 

aa 3 trust the thickness of John 
for that,” Hugh Munro said 
‘*He'll go whistling and 
singing all the way down to Fort Willian 
That dark and de7aoniacal imagination o 


no; 
ny’s skull 
with a smile. 


his doesn’t reach as high as that; it deals 
with little things, and mostly with th 
birds and beasts he finds around him in 
actual life. When he talks about the big 
Duffle it’s only to alarm the small boys, 
or to make jokes for you—if he thinks 
Ludovick won't fling something at him; 
what Johnny is really superstitious about, 
what he fears, is the mischief that may 
be done himself by dangerous creatures— 
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toads, adders, stinging jelly-fish, congers, 
and things of that kind; yes, and cats 
He has an abject fear of cats—they're 
witches, he says—and if he can shy a 
stone at one when it doesn’t see him, that 
is delight; but if it happens to turn its 
head, then Johnny drops the stone and 
looks at the sky,as innocent as you could 
think. But the rascal is not easily fright 
ened, as arule; no, the mischief with him, 
‘he is in a boat, is that he will risk any 
danger for the sake of an adventure 
You'll have a steamer blowing and blow 
ing her whistle, and that fellow will keep 
on, trying to clear her, unless you knock 
him aside and jam down the helm 

‘‘That’s all very well,” said Captain 
Ludovieck, who, indeed, was not so lenient 
t 


oward Johnny's impish freaks and fan 


the others. 


+ 


‘IT don’t mind his 


wiles a 


1is own careass for the enjoyment 


S 
risking | 
of a collision, but I object to his putting 
} 


any body else into danger. And you know 


he lost his head entirely that day he took 
Alison out in the boat.” (It was ‘S Ali 
son” now, but perhaps this was a mere in 
advertence. ) - Why did he never vet a 
good sound drubbing for playing that 
prank ?” 

‘* Because I was responsible for the 
wholeaffair,” the young lady said, prompt 
ly; ‘‘and if anybody is to be beaten, you 
must beat me.” 

‘No, I won't beat you,” said Captain 


Ludovick, graciously; ‘* but [m going to 





send you to bed, for you'll be ealled 
early in the morning, and you must try 
to get what sleep you can.” 

As it turned out, there was to be no 
sleep for Alison, or next to none, when 
she retired to the small chamber that had 
been allotted her. Toward midnight a 
wind arose, and gradually it increased, 
until it could be heard sweeping across the 
mountain-top in long, plaintive sighs and 

] 


wails The firmly fixed 


ittle wo rden 
shanty did not shake, did not even trem 
ble, but the foree of the wind ecould be 
gathered from the shriller and shriller 
note that seemed to be the precursor of a 
storm. Alison lay and listened to the 
bodeful sound; sometimes she slumbered 
off a little; then this ominous ery would 
wake her again, and she would wonder 
when the window would begin to show 
in the dark. And at last the welcome 
light appeared; there was a small square 
of faint bluish-gray in herapartment now; 
and she thought she would not wait to be 
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called. What was the use of lying here, 


listening to the moaning of the wind 


+) 
She 





dressed very quietly; then 
she made her way into the common room 


where the supper-th ot the previous 





night were still on the table: she went to 


the door, lifted 


the latch, and passed out 
side. 

At first she could see nothing at all A 
cold gray mist was driving by, envelop 
ing everything, so that she could only 
make out the few wet stones at her feet, 
and she dared not move a yard away from 
the door. But presently this small hor 
zon began to widen; she saw more and 
more of the stones: then a sudden cessa 
tion of the m, as if th it were the edge of 
the little plateau; and she thought she 
might venture along to look into the 
chasm beyond She went cautiously, for 
these stones were large and angular: be 


sides, she was trying to fix in her brain the 


whereabouts of the wooden shanty, so that 
1] 4 ] | } : l 
she might be able to make her way back 


in the event of the fog closing in upon 


her again But w 


hen she rot along to 
the edge of the chasm all was blank. 
There was nothing before her but a waste 
of gray So she thought the others were 
just as well advised to remain within 
doors: clearly there was to be no sunrise 

But nevertheless this mysterious, form 
less vacancy kept moving in a singular 
manner; vague phantoms seemed to pass 


through it; a kind of fascination 





Kept her 
there, as if she knew that something must 
happen. And what happened first of all 
was that the heavens seemed to open over 
her head; she quickly looked up, and be- 
hold! the zenith was a pale, clear purple, 
perfectly cloudless and serene. The light 
around her appeared to inerease; out of 


) 
1 ’ ee ae 
the white gulf before her rose a sterile 


crag, silent and awful; and there was a 
bronze hue on the bare rocky slopes, as 
if they faced some unknown radiance. 
Then all of a sudden it seemed as if the 
plate auon W hich she sto xd were lifted out 
of these interchanging vapors, and she was 
bidden to look abroad on a newly created 
universe. Far away to the east, between 
her and the horizon, stretched an inter 
minable sea of clouds—vast mountainous 
masses they were, solid, slowly moving, 
their upper ridges touched with saffron, 
the intervening spaces of a shadowy, im 
penetrable blue. Far away to the west, 
again, she caught a glimpse of some low- 


er recion—of darkened hills and sombre 
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vaters of Loch Eil 


trange 


nd scarred 


nemse lves 


a phantasmal 
ind shadowy 
and 


mountal 


he solid 


could 


in 
orange-crested, 
} 


ise and rise 


an , ad if 
overwhelm her also, 
on which she 1. 
nt and Tl 
»y have no foundation. 
ym in this world of phan- 
uld she too dis ippear into 
the 


7 be- 


without 


The vision of 
before her . 
it was 

and the heavens, and they 

[ beheld 
trembled, and 
L beheld 


he birds of the hea- 


the mountains, 
all the hills 
and, lo, there 


she seemed to have 
iy: the 


no 


fascination of 


11 phantasmagoria held her there ; 


knew that her footing was 
all thines were asadream. 


warning, in amoment, 


» had feared befell her; she 
isolated, eut off from all 
‘ld, nothing visible to 


f 


of rock on which she 

In vain, and with quickened ter- 
she turned this way and that to gain 
ne knowledge of her position: she was 
her, on whieh 
that frightful 


» step might launch 


mse *10se DY 


us Only 
was 
ts unknown deeps. She shrank 


n this hideous chaos, and yet 
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dared not move; the white mists seemed 
to choke her; her knees would no longe 
bear her weight; and while some vacue, 


Alison! Alison!” 


sank to the ground 


wild ery of ** rang in her 


ears, she unconscious, 


and lay there as if life itself had fled from 
he r 

When she came to herself, a few min 
utes thereafter, she was in her own small 


Macdonell had 


as standing by 


room, whither Ludovick 


carried her, and Flora w 


1 


her bedside. No sooner did she open her 


eyes than she shuddered and drew back, 
she still thought 


verge of that ghastly precipice; but Flora 


as if she was on he 


was holding her hand, and gently chaf- 


ing it. She was for getting up forthwith, 
but this was not to be thought of, Flora 
insisted; it would be some hours before 
the return Ali 


still, 


they set out on journey; 


1 


son must drink some hot tea, and lie 
and if possible get some sleep. 
“Why, what a fright you gave us, Al- 
Klora said, when she saw that her 
“We did 
We thought 


alone in 


ison!” 
cousin was almost recovered. 
not know you had gone out 

you might just as well be left 
your room, since there was to be no sun- 

and then it 

ticed that your door had been left a little 
bit open, and he bade me go and see. I 


rise ; was Ludovick 


W ho no 


can tell you we got a horrible fright when 
we found you had been out all the time, 
and by yourself ; and just as we set out to 
look for you the mist came over, and we 
were more frightened than ever. Didn't 
you hear us calling? Do you know that 
when Ludovick found you you were just 
at the edge of that terrible precipice where 
the snow is ?” 

Alison shivered slightly. 

‘**Yes, [know. I—I tried tocome away, 
and I couldn't; I was afraid to move. But 
I'm all right now, Flora; and if we are 
to be here for some hours yet, won’t you 
go and lie down ?” 

‘Well, yes, I will, then,” her cousin 
said. ‘‘And you'd better get some sleep 
too, Alison. Why, the idea of your going 
out in a place like this all by yourself, and 
at such an hour!—no wonder you were 
frightened out of your senses!” 

As it chanced, Alison did eventually 
fall into a profound, if far from dream- 
less, sleep, and they did not choose to dis- 
turb her; so that it was a little after ten 
o'clock before the little party were ready 
to begin the descent the mountain. 
Their down-going was not nearly so mer- 


ol 












THE FIRST FIRE. 








‘coming: for it was evident 

















to the others that Captain Macdonell was ‘‘that Ludovieck was terribly put about 
inusually grave and preoccupied. He when he found you lying on the rocks 
vas very kind to Alison bidding her take and yrought you in L belie ie hard 
plenty of time and not hurry over those ly knew what he was saying; I faney ] 
ose Stones which offered so insecure a cons MSDE ) 1IAVII 
othold, and carrying her water-proof ady e) und the p 
for her, when the oceasional heavy show sibill yr come to ih 
ers were followed by a burst of hot sun- frig] Do you kn 
shine. But his 


gone; 






when at len th they that e wou | never have cone do nto 
1 Nevis, and 


safely seated in the wagonette 










that he had And it was remarkable, from that day ; 









ordered to meet them there. hencefort that even among Flora’s es 
[t was a d uy or two after the se occur wilde St Sts and jibes and whimsicali sie 
rences that Flora made a little confession ties, never a word more was heard of her 
or re velation, rather to her cousin 1ughing taunt that Alison 
**Do you know, Alison,” said she her sweetheart from he : 








she regarded her companion’s face as she 






FIRST FIRE. 
R. DORR 
( VIRGIN hearth, as chaste and cold : 


; ae ge 
As one who waits for burial mould, 










Whom shall we summon here to keep : 


Watch 


while thou 





wakest 





ivom thy sie¢ 










Not from the far sky spaces, blue ; ‘ 
As those that ZeftsS and Hera knew i 

, - 
May Hestia wing her airy flight, ; 


Bringer of holy warmth and light 

Pan may not come. By stream and shore 
Fair Naiads dry their locks 
No Oread dwells in mount and glen: 


No Dryad flees from gods or men. 
Yet 


. “¢ ‘ ‘ : . 
Greet him whose soul hath ears to hear; 















still do forest voices clear 


The murmur of the rustling pine 






Is sweet as Hermes’ ] rp daivil 












The winds that rend the mighty oal 
Cy 


The maples toss each 


ish loud as Ares’ battle stroke: 
leafy crown 
Though Dian’s votive wreaths are brown. 


Here, as to sacrificial pyre 


1 


Kindled with pure celestial fire, 







t 
t 
. a 
it maple bring 


Shall hemlock, pine, anc 


The deep wood’s fragrant offering ‘ 
As incense to this household shrine, ; 

, .y " " r 
O hearth, no richer spoil were thine ; 
If all Dodona’s oaks had shed } 


Their life-blood and for thee lay dead! 












Thou waiting one, doth no strange thrill 






Thy quickening veins with wonder fill ? 
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Have the far-seeing, prescient years 
No presage liste g¢ ears ? 
‘s manifold, 
repeats the old; 
than his 
ing that is. 
thou wilt hear 
1 ringing clear; 
g, the breath of prayer, 
and Ssigii Of care 
‘e youth go forth to gauge 
fty heritage, 
thood in the autumn eves 
ee yegrs: 
homeward laden with his sheaves. 
th, O joy a 
streams your tides shall 


ful 
ial Will! 


ailis 
mandates of the Eter 


Now bring the torch and light the 
Let the swift flames leap high and higher, 
Let the red radiance stream afar, 


Dearer than glow of moon or star! 


Burn, burn, O fire, burn still and clear, 
And fill the house with warmth and cheer! 
Soar, soar. O fire. so brave. so bright, 


] } 


And souls shall soar to share thy flight! 


CANADIAN VOYAGEURS ON THE SAGUENAY. 
BY C. H. FARNHAM 


mos 


all opera- 


romantic figures of adventure, the profits of the fur trade, 
*y H threads his the license of Indian villages, al 

Northern wilderness; ted as powerful attractions ; 
ms and occupations other hand, the unprofitable condition of 


in aceordance agriculture, the poverty of the settlers 


N and on he 


ce, yet his life still nobles as well as peasants—and the intol 
mance andadyventure erable severity of the Jesuits, restraining 
freedom of the for- personal liberty, naturally drove many to 

est exercises ¢ verful charm over many adopt the Indian’s manner of life. 
men even in the freest of nations; but in 


t 
foeating rule of the 


Better social conditions began to pre- 
Canada, under the sut vail in the colony as the eighteenth centu- 
feudal king and Jesuit, the woods pre- ry advanced; agriculture at last produced 
enough to feed the colony, and the me 
chanie arts began to be practised, the 
surveillance of the priests became a little 
milder, and a great part of the population 
ts of the fur dealer, guides for the settled down to home life. 
missionary. But when the population in 


l ‘actions that for generations 

to ruin the colony. At first 
few coureurs de bois were legitimate 
valuable servants, as interpreters, 


The voyageur 
might then have disappeared; but as the 
the coureurs de bois became a fur trade became more and more exten 
unerous and demoralized class, sive, it demanded more voyageurs ; it 
he growth of certain needed canoemen to paddle and port 

tical, religious, and commercial con- age, bush-rangers to fight for rival in 
ditions of the colony. On the one hand, terests, revenue officers to guard the 
the policy of making religious and po- coast of Labrador, traders and agents to 
al allies of the Indians, the love of keep stores in the interior. Thus a great 
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number of voyageurs continued to follow 
the had 


emerged from its early ph ise of a vast 


their calling long after colony 


Catholic mission struggling for life. Some 
married 


of them squaws; and although 
they all lived on the outskirts of civiliza 
cood deal of Indian 
and 
some strongly marked traits to the na- 
As the lumber trade 
replaced the fur trade in Canada, the 


on, yet they added a 


leritimate and illegitimate 


lood 


tional body. has 


primitive voyageur must now be sought 
n the region of Hudson Bay and the Far 
North. The term in Canada 


now deseribes a man who still preserves 


voyageur 


} 


the leading traits of his progenitors—skill 


n wood craft, courage, resource, endur 


ance, independence. In casting about for 


ie best region in which to study hin, I 


chose the Saguenay, as offering at once 


od specimens of the type and remarka 
ble scenery as a setting for 


ac -ordin 


his exploits. I 
aly went by the Saguenay steam 
er from Quebec to Chicoutimi, and from 
there carried and paddled the Allegro to 
Lake St. John, the waters of that 


P. 


head 


seems like a 


Northern 
sea. The pale twilight lasts far into the 


St. John 


nieht—until the aurora borealis hangs its 


mystie veil across the sky. The beaches, 
a mile or more wide in summer, the sharp 
waves raised by a wind on this very shal- 
rulls, all make 


low basin, the screaming 
you look for a tide and for white-winged 
ships. But only a bark canoe now and 
then comes along from one of the thirteen 
rivers descending by many falls and cas 
cades from the forest-covered mountains; 
and the pinched-up farms scattered along 
he shores add to the aretiec sentiment, 

even on asummer’s day. The Sague 
nay comes into being as lusty twins, the 
Littleand the Grand Discharge—deep nar- 
the They 


run on separately for some miles through 


row channels worn in rock. 
rapids and pools, and finally come to 
cvether at the foot of Alma Island, at the 
Vache ( 
tapids, three or four miles long; 
foot the 


stretch of 


There begin the Gervais 
at their 
smooth, quiet 
fifteen miles to the Grand Re- 


’ *171 
alle, 


river enters a 
the most furious cascade and the 
most turbulent eddy of the river; and 
then, after a few more miles of falls and 
cascades, the Saguenay ends its rapid ea- 
reer where it meets the tide near Chicou- 
timi. With the exception of a few clear- 
ings, the forest still covers the abrupt hills 


mous 
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crowding 1p 


FIOn | 


Discharge isa beautiful re 


is filled with an archipelago of s 


ands, some black bare rocks. 
} 


crowned or decked with rich mosses: 
has all the virgin seclusion and quiet 
lake, enclosed by a 


shore 
resque bastions and walls 
mounted by stately balsam 


sentinels above the bit poplars, ce 


dars, and nooks full of tender green grass 
But 


} , 


ands divide the 


this quietness is full of life; the isl 


river into a labyrinth of 


‘ams; the waterrunssilently and swift 


ly in many down, 


opposite dairections 


across, eve 1 he general course of the 


river; one 1s piq ied, surprised, at its co 

And 

it leaps away in the furious rapids of Ile 

Maline. The 

that it destroys logs in its f 
the 


aque duct, ‘* the Slide,” 


quetry and shyness. farther down 
Little Discharge is so rapid 
i i alis and cas 
built an 
inning the 
After 


wanhno 


cades: vovernment therefore 
for rt 
timber over these dangero is pl ices, 
fishing a few for the active 
to be 


and exploring the waters of these twin 


aays 


niche—said the landlocked salmon 
Discharges, I joined the men driving logs 
at the Vache Caille, 
quaintance with the 

The 


resque 


and began 


voyageurs. 


my ac 


‘*drivers’” camp is not 
as the wigwam was with 
brood and the 
but it 


mer life of the 


dashing voyage 


times; has the charm of the sum 


forest, and a free, active 


As the men sat about on rocks 
their 
floods of tea as they drive logs in a fresh 
et, they gave 


spirit of their race, 


existence 


and logs, and ran food down in 


vent to the cheerful social 
the 
inseparable from their hard labor. 


in spite of fatigue 
Then 
came the period of the pipe, lasting 
through the long July twilight in 
Northern world; groups sat about the fires 


drying their limbs, or turning the rows of 
1 


ne 


re 1 
wet clothes hung over p ples: others sewed 


or mended boots; many on the bough beds 
sprawled over one another like bears. 
There was a circle of heads close together, 
eateching every syllable cf some 


the 
about the labors of the morrow. 


LOSsip ; 
older men talked with the foreman 
Mean- 
while the cook had buried in the hot ash 
the 
tin cups hung like hard fruit on a tree, 
the kettles and provisions were collected 
under a boat turned over a log 


es a caldron of beans for breakfast, 


and he 
soon settled himself among them for his 
short night's rest. 
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f 


f the day divided the men 


ors <« 


‘companies of several gangs each, 


ho rolled logs from the shores into 
the 
My 


inguished themselves from 


and those who worked on 


rerous jams in mid-river. 


{ 


rs dis 
er men by hay Ing command 


ind canoes Kach eraft con- 


ee men two of them would 


» rocks and work at loosening 
ys, while the captain generally re- 
l by tl oat, and held her ready to 

men in a hurry when 
The 


th seattered groups of men along 


a jam 


ve way river then 


was 


and boats darting here and 
ie rapids, 

ae oe | . 1 1: "7 

g of rapids 1s the climax ol 

ir’s adventurous life. Even the 

perienced vovageur changes color 

tement when he 


und 


feels the canoe 


spring, sway, and dart over 


tswellsofarapid. The voyageurs 
l have known all possessed keen ob 


{ 
ervation a coo] il lo » ¢ ls leci 1 > 
Ss yn, é | Judgment, and & decisive 
turn of mind In 
2 


feet, without much load, a man 


] P y 
a small canoe of, say, 
’ } 1 
| kneel on the bottom about one 
the 


ynarapid pretty well. 


her length from stern, and 


paddle dow But the 
tvpical crew in an eighteen-foot canoe con 
s of a captain in the bow and a helms 


in in the stern 


‘he Saguenay is the pride of coloniza 
; 


ion societies, not only in regard to its soil, 


oly rta 
Citmate 


5 that 


and resources, but also in the suc- 
rewards the settler. The coun 
to 
show fruits, and the people have not been 
by 


ry has been occupied long enough 


contaminated foreign influences. It 
may therefore be taken as the purest type 
and one of the best examples of the border 
that the Canadian of to-day 
ft to himself and his Cath- 
a favorable locality. 


e1vilization 


ates when | 


} , 
leaders 1n 


I ie reports 
that the valley of the Saguenay is trian- 


arn from the government 


ilar About 275 miles of its northern 
side are the highlands that divide the wa- 
ter-shed of the from that 
of Hudson Bay; the eastern end of this 
about 180 miles from the mouth 
of the Saguenay, 


29 
Bei 


St. Lawrence 
; de IS 
while its western end is 

The lower part of the 
the St. 

desert 
of rocky mountains, an uninhabitable re- 
gion. Nearly all the tillable land is in 


about miles. 


from 
Lawrence is almost an unbroken 


valley for about 50 miles 


i 
the basin of the upper Saguenay and the 
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lake St 


John, about 100 miles long by 60 
wide This country, therefore, is an iso 
lated region, separated in winter from 
Quebec and the world by 137 miles of 
an uninhabitable mountain desert cover 


In 


ever, the Saguenay offers a reliable route 


ed with deep snows. summer, how 
from the St. Lawrence, and permits vessels 
to penetrate about twenty miles into the 
inhabited region. Then rapids unfortu 
nately make the rest of the river unavail 
able, and cut off the lake St. John 
The of the 
Saguenay is milder than that of the St 


from 
navigation. climate upper 
Lawrence, for the mountains 
feet high 


east, and the large shallow body of water 


1500 to 4000 
protect it along the north and 


in Lake St. John relieves the region some- 
what from frost. 

The as kept in the forest 
seclusion that the Hudson Bay Company 
sought to hold forever over the Indian, 
the beaver, and their wild haunts, until 
about fifty years ago; the government 


Saguenay w 


then granted the privilege of cutting tim 
ber, and capital soon began the business 
of lumbering People the 
shores of the St. Lawrence, built cabins, 
worked in the mills and woods, and grad 
The 
occupation of the soil was still farther 
The 
emigration of young people to the United 
States has always been opposed by the 
Church and the patriotic leaders. They 
formed many colonization societies with 
the object of stopping this emigration and 
aiding the surplus population of the older 
parishes in settling on the unprofitable 
mountains overlooking the fertile belt 
along the of the St. Lawrence. 
When it became known that the valleys 
of the Saguenay contained fertile patches 
of land the colonization societies sent there 
considerable numbers of families. 


came from 


ually cleared little patches of land. 


hastened by a national movement. 


shores 


As ear- 
ly as 1840-45 this northeastern outpost of 
American civilization on the borders of 
the arctic wilderness was well under way, 
and the flow of immigrants has continued 
ever since that date. 

The colonial method of dividing the 
lots of land into léng narrow ribbons is 
still followed throughout the province. 
The houses all stand along the roads as 
beads on a string, with the church for a 
crucifix and uniting-point. The settle- 
ment once formed, the next step is to make 
it into a parish and endow it witha chureh, 
the life and soul of this system of civili- 
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comtor 


peasants tI 


and 


somet IpOSsINE 


ma DOSSeSS 


he permanent 


resident pres 


\ committee of citizens and the priest 


discuss the site 


, the amount to be expend 
ed, the bishop comes to confirm it all, the 
tax IS proportioned among the land-own 


rs—and collected by law if necessary 


hie rk is pushed rapidly to a comple 
built of 


The large chureh is well 


inside with carved wood: 


ace 1s equally cood perhaps a 
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stone convent IS also butit These estab 


dishments cvenerally cost $25,000 o1 


S50 000 


n these country parishes, generally con 
Lo 


ipport 


taining from 1000 1500 souls 


The 


yearly derived 


Income to s them 
] 

land @wiven tl 
of 


amounts to from s2000 te 


from the ie church, tithes of 


one-twenty-sixth farm produce, fees 


pew rents, ete 


Here 


nounced his faith to escape this burde 


S5000, and there a man has ré 


JOHN 


others have justified to me the absence of 
their children frorh school or convent by 
the fact that the church absorbed all their 
available means; but generally they make 
no complaints. 

And imposed this tax 
upon the parish, the church gives in re 
turn 


now having 


religious rites and charitable and 


educational monasteries. The people 
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RUNNING 


have done their utmost in establishing 
the church, and they now settle down to 
a life devoid of any intellectual inter 
ests, and look to the rovernment and to 
charity for the execution of all 
works A 


even a century old is struck by the ab- 


publie 


stranger visitine a village 


sence of the commonest means for im 


proving a civilization machinery on the 


farm, privacy and comforts in the home, 


libraries, lectures, readings, ete. This want 


of education produces a marked result on 


order settlements and on the national 


character. The Canadian is an excellent 


pioneer up to a certain point 


no one sur 


passes him in enduring hardships, labor, 
want; he lives and increases where others 


will not remain But when he has clear 
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ed a few acres and won half of a livine 
he feels satisfied, and generally fails to 
carry his civilization to the higher plane 
of The 


house of the average successful farmer has 


comfort, cleanliness, and taste. 


two rooms, the roughest appointments 
and it is generally crowded with two or 
three families 

The 
about $300 per vear 


he 


lumbering. 


average successful farmer gets 


counting the crops 


sells and consumes, wages in winter 


blueberries, knitting, weavy 


ing, and all other productions and indus 
tries. With the strictest economy some of 
them ke ep out of debt; but the great ma 
jority of the farms carry hopeless mort 
gages, and the families are troubled to get 


the barest necessities. But of course there 
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are here and there more comfortable estab 
lishments. Ishould add that a fire swept 
over the Saguenay in 1870, and destroyed 
some lives and the homes of 102 of the fam 
111eS The immigrants who come hither, 
over the world, are 
people A native au 
the the 
During the summer we 


like immigrants all 


cenerally poor 


thor thus describes arrival of 


poorest class 


frequently see on the Kenogami road en- 


tire families coming from the older set 


tlements of the Saguenay or elsewhere, 


the 


They are 


und going on to seek a new home in 


fertile valley of Lake St. John. 
on foot, men, women, children, carrying 
loaded 


They march ata 


bundles behind a cart with 


pro 
visions and furniture 


slow pace, with an air at once of resigna 


tion and of hope The mother often car 
ries in her arms a child too small to walk; 
her face is smeared with sweat and dust; 


she 


is crushed with fatigue; but she holds 
on her painful way with courage and de 
termination to accomplish this pilgrim 
age, whose goal is exile at the end often 
of a long perspective of W hen 
the loads become too heavy, the family 


misery. 


rest by the way -side, and the horse or ox 
in the cart nips the grass along the fence. 
They unwrap the big loaf and the butter 
from the homespun towel, and each one 
washes down this poor repast with a few 
swallows of milk from the bottle, which 


is refilled from time to time on the road 
The journey lasts five, six, eight days, ac 


cording to the destination, after which 
the hard clearing 
land, or tilling a field but just cleared and 
then abandoned by 


begins work forest 
some discouraged or 
impatient settler, who goes farther to seek 
a better abiding-place.” I met a haggard 
man once by the road-side picking rasp 
‘We haven't much 
to eat in this country, sir. 


berries into his hat. 
The Lord sends 
us hail, the potato-bug, frost, drought, 
fire And so 
raspberries are a great solace” (adoucisse 


ment). 


always something or other. 


His pathetic earnestness fixed the 
word in my mind. 

The winter life of these border settle 
ments is very dull, and many break its 
monotony, and some escape suffering, by 
visiting a better region. A desert of snow 
must be crossed on snow-shoes or in sleds 
to reach the parishes along the St. Law 
rence. The government supports a camp 
and a keeper every ten or twelve miles 
on these routes to give travellers enter 
tainment and to keep the roads open. 

The camp is a log cabin of one or two 
rooms, with bunks along the wall, a stove, 
table, and benches. It often unites a di 
verse group of the travellers who drive 
wearily across this long stretch of forest 
and open, mountains and valleys of un 


broken arctic snows—a merchant and his 
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vife making their winter trip to the more 
animated world of Quebec; students re 
turning to college after their holiday visit; 
perhaps a farmer going all the way to Que 
a load of frozen fish from Lake 


bee with 


St. John; a priest in a corner, saying his 
prayers. There are doubtless some gentle 
men returning from the hunt witha sled 
load of 


gars escaping from the Saguenay to enjoy 


moose and cariboo, and some beg 


a season at the capital. 

In paddling down from Chicoutimi to 
Grand Bay I spent a night at the camp 
After seeking till 


of some berry-pickers. 


dusk along the precipitous shores for a 
landing place, ] suddenly came to a cove 


little 


bre ke 


where a fire shone down from a 


rorge, and the hum of voices on 


the evening air with the splashing of a 


brook. 
rocks, and found myself in a nest on the 
granite wall filled with chirping human 
The lighted the sur- 


ity. flames fitfully 
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I beached my canoe, climbed the 
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SETTLERS’ CABIN, 


rounding rocks, the open camp beside the 
brook in the cleft, a long bed filled with 
nine girls, and a group of smokers crouch 
ing about the fire 
old women and a sharp-featured, keen 
eyed, gray little man. The old man arose 
at once, and welcomed me to the circle 
with the usual courtesy of Canadian hos 
pitality. When I turned from this play 
of ruddy lights and deep shadows I gazed 
at the 
water, 
faintly 
It was plea 
santer to keep in the camp: the nook, so 


two or three haggard 


over the black, silent river below, 
great dim hills of rock across the 
and the cold starlit 
tinged with northern lights. 


into sky 


high on the face of those towering cliffs, 
and filled with social warmth, seemed like 


the sheltering hollow of a mighty hand 


stretched out in space. 
They 


‘It’s terrible, sir, how searce blueberries 


talked of very homely topics. 


We are thirteen, and we 
all 
and they are worth but sixteen 
four gallons. And we lose 
no time travelling, for we live right here 
on the ground. 


are this year. 
get only six or seven boxes per day 
of us; 


cents a box 


I don’t see how it pays 
the families who drive to and from the 


cliffs every day. I pick up slabs along 
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the shores, saw them up, and 
make the boxes. I can buy 
the boxes at the mills for five 
cents apiece, but that takes 
away the profits. And still, 
just think of sixteen nails to a 
box !-—it’s terrible!” 

‘** [It’s no joke,” broke in one 
of the young women, ‘‘toclimb 
these cliffs all day with a pail 
ful of berries. And then when 
it thunders and lightens all 
around! Ah, no! I'd rather 
vo canoeing.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” chimed in an 
other, ‘‘ with a gentleman, in a 
beautiful varnished canoe.” 


When I awoke, at daybreak, the girls on their arms or a box strapped to their 


user 


were knitting, while the mothers fried the shoulders As they turned to mount the 
pork and made tea; the old man was hew- bluffs some yawned, others stood in a re 
ing out his box covers; and hereandthere luctant attitude. ‘‘Come, come, girls, 

one was praying in the midst of the talk said the old man, ‘blueberries don’t crow 
and clatter. After breakfast they gather-. on your aprons.” The troupe moved up 
ed in a group before the camp, short-skirt- ward aver the ledges, and soon fell to talk 


Ne Son Ni na eye oT e, 


ed homespun peasant girls, under broad- ing and joking about canoeists and their 
brimmed straw hats, and with big tin pails queer, solitary ways. Before long the 
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STREET S¢ 


ENKI 


flitted 
the echoes, then 


shepherdess of a 
the 
withdrew 
and at last was lost on the far-off, wind- 


Canadian song 
LO with 


to higher and 


about 


ree 


higher nooks, 
swept summit. 

The huckleberry market at Grand Bay 
gave me another glimpse of Saguenay life. 
At my camp on the beach I watched the 
tide steal up the sands till the great bay 
was filled to the brim, and the terraces of 
inhabited lands, a verdant amphitheatre 
under bald granite peaks, rested in the si 
Then 


to the wharf to see a quaint market scene 


lence of midnight I walked over 


by starlight on the shores of this savage 
As | 


sounds divided itself into many signs of 


river. drew near the medley of 


human life; the driving of horses, the calls 
of men and women, the talking of a mul 
titude, filled the obscurity with invisible 
vet eager spirits. The road was lined on 
each side with carts and buck-boards piled 
with boxes, and half draped with protect- 
ing boughs and grass. Half a dozen buy 
ers moved about among the crowd, and 
their lanterns showed a forest of rough- 
hooted legs, of shaggy fetlocks, and muddy 
wheels, and when the light was raised to 
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LAKE ST. JOHN. 


examine an opened box of berries the 
tanned, furrowed, eager faces of men came 
out of the night like heads by Rembrandt. 
The darkness was full of strong human 
feeling, questions, answers, offers, refusals, 
expostulations, sighs of discouragement. 
A little booth at the end of the wharf was 
filled with a crowd watching some bois 
terous men playing cards for candies; 
with hats tipped back and chins outstreteh- 
ed in eager disputations, they had shuffled 
off their mortal responsibilities onto the 
jack of trumps. In the opposite booth 
four strong, shaggy, black-eyed men and 
a wrinkled dame sat about a dirty table 
and ate dry bread by the light of a candle. 
The talk in this dingy eabin was low and 
gloomy; a lad lying on his back on a 
bench announced in precise and bitter 
speech the condition of things: ‘* The boxes 
must be large, well filled with clean fresh 
berries; the price then, ladies and gentle- 
men, is 15 cents!” 

‘* Just so,” replied one of the men as he 
crunched hiscrust with vim; ‘‘ we are four- 
teen, we picked hard during two days, and 
got sixteen boxes; they gave me $2 40 for 
the lot; 80 cents off for the boxes, leaves 
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me $1 60 for the profit. If they think that 
pays, let thetn pick and we'll buy.” 

~*No danger,” another, ‘‘of their 
tramping over the rocks! And we're fools 
to spend our time for them. 


said 


Now | come 
from near Lake St. John, about fifty miles 
from here, with twenty boxes, and I’ve got 
$2 net for picking three days with twelve 
hands, and for driving a hundred miles.” 

Then they were silent for a while, till 
the old woman said, in a calm, resigned 
Way 


‘Well, yes, all that’s true enough, but 


whatean we do? 


Blueberries are the only 
sold for cash. 
W here else could we get the 815,000 a year 


blessed thing that can be 
that comes intothe country? It’sall very 
vell to tell us to improve our farms in 
stead of picking berries, but we'd starve to 
death on the farm alone.” 

To the 


liome in these border settlements, I start- 
ed for the 


pursue vovageur beyond his 
woods of the river Ouelle one 
ar still morning in December, with a 
e box of asled and asmart pony driven 


.D ROAD 


by a merry, gossiping Canadian 
mercurial thermometer marked 17 
zero: but our own 


The 
below 
feelings were at the 
boiling-point in that stinging, intoxicating 
air. Dressed in light, warm woollen suits, 
fur caps and mittens, and moccasins, we 
dispensed with overcoats, and tumbled our 
baggage into the ignominy of wraps and 
robes. Wesaton the edge of the box and 
swung our legs in the sunshine untii the 
keen air seemed to creep down our backs; 
then a jump onto the side of the road, and 
a gleeful run for ten minutes, brought us 
up again to the boiling-point. And thus 
the day wore on in an ebullition of spir 
its: only the hearty dinner at noon could 
weight us down. By the middle of the 
afternoon we had passed through all the 
strata of Canadian country life: the thick 
ly settled comfortable parishes along the 
shore of the St. Lawrence; then the first, 
second, third, ‘‘ concessions” or ‘‘ ranges” 
rocky, less productive regions, where the 
comforts of life diminished rapidly as we 
neared Here and 


the woods. there we 
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passed a line of sleds hauling provisions 


to the lumber camps; the drivers walked 


n a squad to chat, while their horses toil 
ed alone up the mountain, or 


the 


each put on 


is buffalo coat, tightened red sash 
ibout his waist, and rode on the load go 
ing down the hills And wherever they 
vere, the keen, still, sparkling air resound 
ed with their laughter, jokes, and vocifer 
Ous driving They have a peculiar Way 


of taking their one-horse sleds through the 


rough-and-tumble winter roads. In bad 
places the horse goes at his own gait, 
while the man takes hold of the rear stakes 
of the sled and guides it, steadies it, pulls 
back, or pushes, and all the while keeps 
up a voluble, direful, masterful shouting 
to the horse. 

W he re the fenced road was filled W ith 
drifts, we followed two lines of cedar bush 
the fields 
through swamps; we had to wade through 


es marking track across and 
the deep snow, and with our hands keep 
the crank little sled from capsizing; in 
deed, only a catamaran could have lived 
through those chop seas of dazzling lustre, 
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The last hill-top g 


the St. Lawrence, a 


wilderness and 
he broad full hills 


Here 


cold white death 


sioped adown 


arm of the sea and 


there 
the expanse of vas touch 


ed with a bit of hfe—a oroy ot 


{ 
rees, a 


road iined with Smoking houses, ora 


me churel steeple far dow th Ltai Ulve 


The leagues of dark water bore upon 


riistening ice 


currents floes of 


the 


Many 
horizon was he tumultu 
the La Mountains 


still gazing, a little puff of 


northern 
ids of 
W hile we 
wind passed our Taces, then 


the 


ous lie irentian 
were 
a stronger one, 
and in about a minute Sunny air LOOK 
the bitter] cold 


We 


could hardly 


; 1] 
on a heree suilen aspect ; 


wind raised a blinding cloud of snow 
hurried to our robes, for one 


tne 


myself 


hee dles 


the 


breathe. and snow cut like 


| settled now well among 


ignoble bundles. covered vith 


my head 


the buffalo, and let the driver, poor fell 


urge on his cowering horse as well as he 


could There is a keen excitement in 


LUMBER CAMP 
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these furious tempests of snow: the bare 
trees, the clean sharp angles, the breaking 
tension of all winter 
unlike 
summer storm. 


nature, give to a 


tempest hoarse shrieking voices 


the mellower rustle of a 
[ looked out from time to time; the horse 


the driver sat all in 


carried his head low : 


a heap; the air was thick with snow in a 


fine could not 


It some 


vhite powder, so that we 
see more than a couple of rods 
times happens that the roads suddenly be 
come almost impassable, the horse gives 
out, and the travellers perish in these 
the 


were 


woods 
little 
danger, and I felt only the zest of a new 


dreadful tempests But as 


were not far from us, we in 


acquaintance with Boreas. 
How 


sams and cedars! 


weleome was the shelter of bal 
They seemed to cast a 
cloak about us; for while the wind howled 
in the tall pines, we felt not the slightest 
zephyr in the woods Just as the elo- 


ries of sunset stole through these silent 
aisles we heard the notes of a rollicking 
the 
camp, and the men were coming in for 
the The twilight lent a kindly 


obscurity to the rough log cabins where 


Canadian song; we were nearing 


night. 


steaming horses were being unharnessed 
at the stable door, sleds turned up on their 
sides, men striking their axes into the 
logs, hanging up the saws, sticking their 
snow-shoes up along the wall, and then 
jostling in through the door of the cabin. 
Then, while death seemed to settle over 
the forest, a jovial, hungry set of men 
gathered all the life in-doors. 

The camp was a 
crowded 


warm, dingy nest 
Night with its dim 
shadows seemed to have come in with us, 
and now mingled kindly and strangely 
with this thronging life; for the two an- 
tique open lamps, smoking their very best, 


with men. 


were just able to reveal the socks, boots, 
and clothes hanging from the beams, rows 
of horny bare feet along the front of the 
bunks, and some figures on benches about 
Now and then a face 
shone out of the bunks when a smoker 


the red-hot stove. 
lighted his pipe. But the obscurity, so 
from having the 
throbbed with a ceaseless chatter of voices, 


far silence of solitude, 
and the air was literally full of human 
breaths. When the after-supper smoke 
was done, the men crawled out of their 
bunks; a few occupied themselves in sew- 
ing. mending shoes, shaving down axe- 
helves, cutting hair, grinding axes, wash- 
ing 


clothes: but the most of them lounged 
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about social 
lot of 
rough men, not large, but muscular and 
well knit. 


pe orer 


in 
were a 


the benches and bunks 


idleness. These foresters 
The most of them were of the 
either young unmarried 
men, or men who, having no land to eul 
tivate, must keep their families by their 


class 


wages; in the summer season they worked 
for the fishing merchants in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the winter they passed at 
lumber the 
** drive” 
the logs they had cut and hauled. The 
voyageur here also generally holds his 


during 
spring freshets they helped to 


these shanties, and 


place in the front rank, explores and re 
ports the quality and quantity of. timber 
in certain ** limits” or lots, frequently fills 
or at the lowest 
wields nothing inferior to the axe; in 


the position of ‘‘ boss,”’ 


short, his skill and judgment in wood 
craft naturally make him one of the most 
valuable hands. And such is his love of 
the woods that in old age he will some 
times spend the winter at a camp doing 
odd jobs. Many of the voyageurs, again, 
hold their freedom above any wages; in 
the fall they load their canoes with pro 
visions and go off in pairs for the winter 
to compete with the Indians as hunters 
and trappers in the remotest wilderness. 

The cook is called the mistress of the 
house; he was a dignified, pompous little 
man, notwithstanding the bandless felt 
hat that sat upon him as an extinguisher, 
and the protuberance of his stomach, where 
the grimy apron was stuffed out with the 
dish-towel, pot-holder, red handkerchief, 
ete. He, and not the foreman, ordered us 
to meals, to prayers, which he said with 
even a professional glibness, and to bed 
at nine o'clock sharp, and he allowed no 
talking after that hour. 

On Saturday evening, when the cook 
allowed us to sit up late, the men engaged 
in games and pastimes, at the order of the 
foreman as well as by their own desire; 
for beans, pork, tea, and amusements are 
needed to keep them from quarrelling and 
abandoning the hard labor of lumbering. 
Their national gayety makes a good foun- 
dation for fun, and their national courtesy 
prevents them from carrying a joke too 
far, and imbittering their rough inter 
course. A small group were quiet enough 
to play a game of draughts; the brightest 
and shyest lad spent half an hour in writ- 
ing a letter, while another sat close by him 
and watched him the entire time with 


wonder and admiration. The youngest 
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lad was a victim of many consolatory prac 
tices; he could scarcely appear on the floor 
and escape the embrace of one or another; 
they made sweet speeches to him, hugged 
him and kissed him, and insisted that his 
hot resistance was due to the shyness and 
coquetry of a girl. Early in the evening 
a man named Francois arrived from the 
settlements; and the company at his en 
trance broke out with questions about the 
pending election. He was a violent par- 
tisan of the Conservatives, and being a 
vood stutterer, an excitable character, and 
a violent vesticulator, it soon became evi- 
dent that he was in some measure the butt 
of his companions. His assertions were 
known to be false, and this added to the 
of the fellow’s talk; 


were emphasized with a ferocious earnest 


interest for his lies 
ness of gesture and the twitchings of a 
face all but hidden by bristling masses of 
beard, mustache, eyebrow, and unkempt 
locks; and, moreover, his brute strength 
was known to be very real. His chief op 
ponent, Baptiste, was his equal in exuber 
ance of manner, speech, and hirsuteness, 
and his superior in cunning. They strad 
dled the opposite ends of a-short bench, 
and leaning eagerly forward, glowered 
into each other’s ambushed eyes and faces 
a crowd stood by and watched the game. 
Time and again Baptiste led the talk back 


to the original point, and started Francois 


afresh on his stumbling path—the same 


the same convineing gestures 
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at doubtful passages, and the same renew 
ed crescendoes of dramatic excitement. 
When at last the debate seemed to be 
getting too warm, the foreman spoke, qui 
etly but sharply: ‘‘ That’s enough; some 
games.”” The group dispersed at that in- 
stant with an amazing submission. And 
Francois was the first to lead in repara 
tion by suggesting the game of ‘‘ codfish 
ing.” He stood up blindfolded, holding 
out in his left hand one end of a short 
leather strap, and raising a knotted towel 
in the other, ready to strike; the others 
stepped about him, eagerly and silently, to 
jerk the strap and retreat before he could 
deal them a whoever should get 
possession of the strap would take his turn 
at fishing. At length Baptiste reached 
the belt from behind, drew it up between 
the fisherman’s legs, and so dragged him 
backward around the camp and out into 
the snow-drift; and meanwhile it seemed 
as if the roof must rise with the gusts of 
roaring laughter. 


blow: 


‘** Passing the rat” was 
a quieter game: they sat close together in a 
circle on the floor, with their feet together 
and their knees raised to form an arched 
passage all around the circle; the knotted 
towel was passed about under the knees, 
while one man in the centre tumbled and 
scrambled over their feet and tried to catch 
it; while he would be looking or reaching 
for it at one point, they passed it slyly 
along to the opposite side of the ring, 
where they showered blows on his back as 











an intimation that he was watching at the 


wrong hole. The ‘* bucking horse” was 
a line of men who bent over as for leap 
frog, and by locking their arms about the 
front formed a 


vaist of the one next in 


continuous back; the head man held fast 
to a post; the riders mounted at the tail 
end, and tried to keep on their beast while 
crawling along to the head, in spite of the 
jumps, shyings, and various antics of the 
men. During a pause a fellow came from 
the cook’s corner with his face whitened, 
and when a group saw him and laughed, 
he also laughed and blew a cloud of flour 


over them. ‘The foxes” 


were two men 
on hands and knees, tied togetlter by a 
strap about their necks; growling, gri 


macing, and backing apart, each tried to 
pull the other over the floor. In *‘ 
sheep,” a number of them, covered by 
blankets, sat in a group on the floor; the 
buyer felt of them and lifted them to test 
the weight, and finally, after selecting one, 
he lifted it for a final judgment, while a 
by-stander set a pan of water under it—for 
a surprising effect. In ‘‘ knocking down 
the owl,” two men held rigidly a pole 
on their shoulders, and a third—the owl 

-straddled it and hooted defiance while 
holding on to his perch; then the hunters 
approached, each with a bag filled with 
rags, and dealt their best blows on the fea- 
therless bird till he toppled over and hung 
head downward. Baptiste and Francois 
played a rude farce called ‘* The Peddlers.” 
A lad was securely tied as a, pack onto 
the back of each; then taking a staff they 
went around the room, in opposite direc 


selling 


tions, and offered to sell us pins, needles, 
and other notions; while a bargain was in 
progress the peddler would place the end 
of his staff under his pack and relieve him- 
self more or less of its weight, while the 
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wiggling of the pack set off the crowd in 
fresh merriment At last the rival met 
chants met, got into a dispute, and then 
fell to ecudgellinge each other—on thei 
packs, of course, But the main interest 
of all these amusements was the childish 
ness of the men; even the gray-haired 
worked at the entertainment with perspir 
ine zest; the room rang with their boister 
ous laughter, the loud talking of all at 


once, the orders of half a dozen masters of 
ceremonies; and the leading spirits often 
jumped and danced about with uncontrol 
lable excitement. 

A missionary priest arrived early on 
Sunday morning, and set up his portable 
The men 
all gathered about him, and devoutly fol- 
the the 
which the rich robes, the gilt ornaments, 


altar in a corner of the shanty. 


lowed ceremonies of mass, I 


the burning tapers, contrasted strangely 
with the rough, dingy, shadowy surround 


ings. I left the voyageurs and their com 
panions apparently in perfect content with 
their existence, and gladly returned to the 
comforts of civilization. 

The lower Saguenay by its remarkable 
scenery draws travellers from many parts 
of the world, and it disappoints some of 
them. This feeling is due to their way of 
visiting the river. The scale of nature 
here is too vast to be appreciated by a 
As 
the boats hitherto have generally followed 
the middle of the river, the tourist beholds 
hour after hour half cliffs 
mountains from too great a distance either 


hasty glance from a steamer’s deck. 


barren and 
to feel their majesty or to see the beauties 
hiding in their savage and austere retreats, 
and the observer is very naturally oppress 
He touches 
the Saguenay only at the landing-places. 
Tadousac, at the mouth of the 


ed by a sense of monotony. 


river 


FERRY 
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eharms him The harbor is a semicireu 
the 


~and on the right a clean sea-washed 


lar bay between a wooded bank on 
eft 


point of rock Verdant steps or terraces, 


igan 
ic hills of bare rock close at hand, and 


vhere the village stands, ascend to 


1 


through these the chasm of the Saguenay 


leads away from the ocean-iike St. Law- 
rence toward the sunset over a grim and 
savage wilderness. In grandeur and au- 
sterity the scene is but a prelude to- the 
Saguenay The the 


tourist relishes all 
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more for these surroundings the pre- 
sence of life as he rows about the bay; 
watches the anglers coming and going 
with artificial flies on their hats and fam- 
ilies on their hands, or the motley groups 
of peasants, Indians, sailors, fishermen, 
gathering for mass at the queer little 
chapel on the site, it is said, of the first 
church built in America; sees perhaps 
the cubs and the pappooses playing about 
a wigwam, the coming and going of 
schooners and lumber ships, or listens to 








the guns and fog-horns booming through 
the mists. Then as he ascends the river 
he sees at St. John’s Bay an amphitheatre 
of bright green terraces surmounted by 
dark wooded hills, and these by moun- 
tains of rock, with a quaint people, long 
low houses, and the spirit of the arctic 
desert looking over the mountain-tops. 
This cleft in the walls of the Saguenay 
looks like a fiord, a Seandinavian port of 
the northern sea. He passes capes Eter- 
nity and Trinity at half speed, and so gets 
a chance to throw stones at the venerable 
and majestic mountain. Grand Bay is 
another and larger fiord, with a consider- 
able population, lumber-mills, a good dai- 
ry farm,asalmon river. The flying jour- 
ney ends at Chicoutimi, the most impor- 
tant seaport of the Saguenay, at the head 
of navigation, about seventy miles from 
the St. Lawrence. The town, counting 
about three thousand souls, is built along 
the right shore of the river, around the 
saw-mills at one end, and at the other 
about the commanding cathedral, semina- 
ry, convent, and bishop’s residence. The 
parish of Ste. Anne, with its plain low 
houses, a massive stone church, and a 
great cross on the topmost point, seems to 
be a sombre feudal hamlet perched on top 
of the opposite cliffs. The ferry is a quaint 
stern-wheel flat-boat driven by a knowing 
old horse, who thrusts his head through 
the upper deck, keeps his own watch, and 
stops when he thinks best. The port often 
has several European vessels loading with 
lumber. 

In this commonplace and hasty view, 
and in the social and trivial mood of an 
excursion party, you will not penetrate 
the secrets of the Saguenay. You must 
visit it in a small boat, alone if you are 
not afraid of your own conscience, and 
with time enough to stop and study the 
beauties as well as the grandeur of this 
unique region. Or, if you have a taste 
for the superlative in wildness and au- 
sterity, make a snow-shoe journey down 
the river in winter. 

The capes Trinity and Eternity are the 
heart of the Saguenay. In my canoe 
cruises up and down the river I have al- 
ways revisited them with increasing de- 
light. My little camp in the bay gave 
me a desirable home-like feeling in these 
wilds, as well as the leisure to observe, 
and so I came to love these stern, unap- 
proachable rock-heads. The glare of sun- 
light gives the Saguenay an expression of 
Vou. LXXVI.—No. 454.—39 
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profound melancholy; the pitiless, search- 
ing light of northern skies reveals all the 
barrenness; at a distance the gray bald 
heads seem to be covered with sackeloth 
and ashes. 

The river is probably the deepest stream 
in the world; excepting in a few places 
the general depth is from 600 to 900 feet; 
and the bottom of the Saguenay at its 
mouth is 600 feet below the bottom of 
the St. Lawrence. Thus a low point 
of rock at the shore or an island is 
really the top of a great hill springing 
up steeply from the bottom; and many 
of the cliffs are not half out of water. As 
the spring-tides rise about eighteen feet, 
the currents of the river are violent and 
eccentric; in some places the ebb stream 
runs from four to six miles an hour; the 
eddies along the shores are like those on 
arapid; and the undercurrents sometimes 
lay hold of a vessel and turn her about 
or hold her still in spite of a tow-boat. 
Before the use of tow-boats, a vessel left 
helpless by a calm sometimes drifted 
against the rocks, lodged on a ledge, and 
when the tide fell capsized in deep water. 
As anchorage is very rarely found, large 
iron rings were let into the rocks, and 
vessels even now sometimes tie up to the 
cliffs and await a fair wind. The tide, 
for some unexplained reason, advances 
with extraordinary rapidity in the Sague- 
nay; thus, notwithstanding the fact that 
the ebb current very rarely ceases to flow 
out of the river, yet high tide arrives at 
Chicoutimi only forty-five minutes later 
than at Tadousac—seventy miles. On the 
St. Lawrence the tide advances in the 
same time only from Tadousae to Murray 
Bay—about thirty-five miles. 

The water of the Saguenay appears to 
be as black as tar until air-bubbles are 
mixed with it, as in breaking seas or the 
wake of a steam-boat; it then shows its 
real color to be that of brandy. It re 
ceives its color from inland rivers, which 
pass through swamps filled with moss 
and other highly colored roots and vege 
table matter. Nearly all the rivers and 
lakes north of the St. Lawrence present 
the same appearance. A water-fall in the 
sunshine seems to be a sheet of liquid am- 
ber. In paddling about the shallower 
bays and reefs the bunches of olive-green 
sea-weed, the reddish rocks, the gray peb- 
bles, now and then suggested a painter's 
palette lying in a basin of golden wine; 
and the air-bubbles drawn downward at 
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the end of the paddle seem to fringe it 
with In the shad- 
ows and the reflections of rocks and trees 
the water has a remarkably black surface; 
when a ripple there catches the light of 
the sky it is intensely luminous by con- 


amber-colored gems. 


trast; and if a smoky air happens to give 
hue while a breeze 
sullen current looks like 
a dark molten metal stirred into ripples of 
flame. 


the sunset a ruddy 


blows, then the 


The view up or down the Saguenay at 


‘The Capes” shows a long perspective of 
steep, high mountain walls, divided by 
gullies here and there into bald round- 
These walls, from 
1000 to 1500 feet high, are very often pre- 
cipitous, but generally they ineline a little 
backward from the river. Here and there 
on the slopes and the bald tops a patch of 


topped peaks of rock. 


verdure appears—mosses, bushes, stunted 


trees; and in the gullies are found faint- 
hearted groves of pines, birches, and bal- 
At Cape Trinity this wall turns a 
sharp corner, runs away inland as preci- 


sams. 


pices, then comes back on the lower side 
of Eternity Bay as an ordinary forest- 
covered mountain ridge, ending in Cape 
Eternity, and there turns down the river 
again, and resumes its course eastward as 
a wall of bare rock. The bay is a shelter- 
ed nook about two miles deep; the head 
of it is graced with verdant natural mea- 

dark the 
As you cross the river and pad- 


dows, and about mouth of a 
stream. 
die toward the bay, Cape Trinity on your 
right soon shows its triple crown, facing 
the bay, its triple steps leading up from 
the the cross of the statue of the 
Virgin recently stuck up on the moun- 
tain, and the immense precipices rising 
out of the water, and lifting the summit 


river, 


STUDIES 
BY 
FAR 


OF 


I.—A AND 


EWIS and Clarke, sent out by Mr. Jef- 
i ferson in 1804 to discover the North- 
the route of the Missouri River, 
left the town of St. Charles early in the 
spring, sailed and poled and dragged their 
boats up the swift, turbulent, and trea- 
cherous stream all summer, wintered with 
the Mandan Indians, and reached the 
Great Falls of the Missouri in about a 
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to a height of 1700 feet: the rocks, of a 
warm gray, are stained with yellow, 
brown, and black streaks from mineral 
matter. On your left rises Cape Eterni- 
ty, the grandest form on the Saguenay; it 
comes up from the water in precipices, 
soon draws about its form a mantle of 
firs, and although rearing its crown above 
all others, about 1800 feet, yet it preserves 
a royal dignity and reserve in holding it- 
self a little back from the line of bolder 
heads. When you at last reach the foot 
of the cliffs, withdraw your eyes from the 
surroundings and subject yourself to the 
immensity of this one feature. The little 
spots of color have now become great sur- 
faces, bits of shadow great cavities under 
overhanging ledges, little ridges of the 
cliffs great buttresses of a mountain, and 
the fissures that looked like a crack in an 
egg-shell would now take in large houses. 
And yet these features are only the de 
tails of one of the foot-cliffs, a basement 
angle, a knob of the mountain. You look 
up at pines on the verge of the middle 
ledges, and see how they look like spears 
of moss; the summit towers still farther 
above you; some of the angles show fresh 
whence the St. Lawrence earth 
quakes and frost have dislodged pieces of 
elsewhere the cliffs are ground 
clean by the snow-blasts of northeasters. 
You are floating in a frail little craft, 
tossed about on the chop seas; the moun 
tain is high, and yet you are suspended 
on the surface of the water about 600 feet 
above the base of the cliffs; and you re 
cover from the dizziness of it all to paddle 
away, and hope that nothing will happen 
to your canoe under such overpowering 
grandeur, and over such deep oblivion as 
the Stygian waves of the Saguenay. 


scars 
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GREAT WEST. 


COUNTRY. 
year and a quarter from the beginning 
of their voyage. “Now, when we wish to 
rediscover this interesting country, which 
is still virgin land, we lay down a railway 
track in the spring and summer, and go 
over there in the autumn in a palace-car 
a much more expeditious and comfort- 
able mode of exploration. 
In beginning a series of observations 











and comments upon Western life it is 
proper to say that the reader is not to ex- 
pect exhaustive statistical statements of 
growth or development, nor descriptions, 
except such as will illustrate the point of 
view taken of the making of the Great 
West. Materialism is the most obtrusive 
feature of a cursory observation, but it 
does not interest one so much as the 
forces that underlie it, the enterprise and 
the joyousness of conquest and achieve- 
ment that it stands for, or the finer pro- 
cesses evolved in the marvellous building 
up of new societies. What is the spirit, 
what is the civilization of the West? I 
have not the presumption to expect to 
answer these large questions to any one’s 
satisfaction—least of all to my own—but 
if I may be permitted to talk about them 
familiarly, in the manner that one speaks 
to his friends of what interested him most 
in a journey, and with flexibility in pass- 
ing from one topic to another, I shall hope 
to contribute something to a better under- 
standing between the territories of a vast 
empire. How vast this republic is, no one 
can at all appreciate who does not actual 

ly travel over its wide areas. To many 
of us the West is still the West of the ge- 
ographies of thirty years ago; it is the 
simple truth to say that comparatively 
few Eastern people have any adequate 
conception of what lies west of Chicago 
and St. Louis: perhaps a hazy geograph- 
ical notion of it, but not the faintest idea 
of its civilization and society. Now a 
good understanding of each other be- 
tween the great sections of the republic is 
politically of the first importance. We 
shall hang together as a nation; blood, 
relationship, steel rails, navigable waters, 
trade, absence of natural boundaries, set- 
tle that. We shall pull and push and 
grumble, we shall vituperate each other, 
parties will continue to make capital out 
of sectional prejudice, and wantonly in- 
flame it (what a pitiful sort of ‘‘ polities” 
that is!), but we shall stick together like 
wax. Still, anything like smooth work- 
ing of our political machine depends upon 
good understanding between sections. 

And the remark applies to East and West 
as well as to North and South. It is a 
common remark at the West that ‘‘ East- 
ern people know nothing about us; they 
think us half civilized”; and there is min- 
gled with slight irritability at this igno- 
rance a waxing feeling of superiority over 
the East in force and power. One would 
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not say that repose as yet goes along with 
this sense of great capacity and great 
achievement; indeed, it is inevitable that 
in a condition of development and of 
quick growth unparalleled in the history 
of the world there should be abundant 
self-assertion and even monumental boast- 
fulness. 

When the Western man goes East he 
carries the consciousness of playing a 
great part in the making of an empire; 
his horizon is large; but he finds himself 
surrounded by an atmosphere of indiffer- 
ence or non-comprehension of the pro- 
digiousness of his country, of incredulity 
as to the refinement and luxury of his 
civilization; and self-assertion is his natu 
raldefence. This longitudinal incredulity 
and swagger is a curious phenomenon. 
London thinks New York puts on airs, 
New York complains of Chicago’s want of 
modesty, Chicago can see that Kansas 
City and Omaha are aggressively boast 
ful, and these cities acknowledge the ex 
pansive self-appreciation of Denver and 
Helena. 

Does going West work a radical differ 
ence in aman’s character? Hardly. We 
are all cut out of the same piece of cloth. 
The Western man is the Eastern or the 
Southern man let loose, with his leading- 
strings cut. But the change of situation 
creates immense diversity in interests and 
in spirit. One has but to take up any of 
the great newspapers, say in St. Paul or 
Minneapolis, to be aware that he is in an- 
other world of ideas, of news, of interests. 
The topics that most interest the East he 
does not find there, nor much of its news. 
Persons of whom he reads daily in the 
East drop out of sight, and other persons, 
magnates in polities, packing, railways, 
loom up. It takes columns to tell the 
daily history of places which have here 
tofore only caught the attention of the 
Eastern reader for freaks of the ther- 
mometer, and he has an opportunity to 
read daily pages about Dakota, concern 
ing which a weekly paragraph has for 
merly satisfied his curiosity. Before he 
can be absorbed in these lively and intel- 
ligent newspapers he must change the 
whole current of his thoughts, and take 
up other subjects, persons, and piaces than 
those that have occupied his mind. He 
is in a new world. 

One of the most striking facts in the 
West is State pride, attachment to the 
State, the profound belief of every citizen 
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State is the best. Kngendered 


by a permanent invest- 


that his 


perhaps at first 
ment and the spur of self-interest, it speed- 
liv becomes @ passlon, aS strong in the new- 
est State as it is in any one of the origi- 


nal thirteen. Rivalry between cities is 


sharp, and civie pride is excessive, but 


both are outdone by the larger devotion 


to the commonwealth. And this pride is 
inhabitants of a Terri- 
Montana 
has condensed the ordinary achievements 


aeve lope d in the 


tory as soon as it is organized. 


of a century into twenty years, and loy- 
alty to its present and expectation of its 


future are as strong in its citizens as is 


the attachment of men of Massachusetts 
to the State of nearly three centuries of 
growth. In Nebraska I was pleased with 
the talk of a clergyman who had just 
returned from three months’ travel in Eu- 
He was full of his novel experi- 


rope, 


ences: 


he had greatly enjoyed the trip; 


but he was glad to get back to Nebraska 


and its full, vigorous life. In England 
and on the Continent he had seen much 
to interest him; but he could not help com- 
paring Europe with Nebraska; and as for 
him, this was the substance of it: 


him Nebraska every time. 


give 
W hat aston- 
ished him most, and wounded his feeling 
and there was a note of pathos in his 
general foreign 
ignorance Nebraska —the 
utter failure in the European mind to 
take it in. I felt guilty, for to me it had 
been little more than a geographical ex- 


statement of it), was the 


abroad about 


pression, and I presume the Continent 
did not know whether Nebraska was a 
new kind of patent medicine or a new sort 
of religion. To the clergyman this igno- 
the central, richest, about-to-be- 
the-most important of States, was simply 


rance of 


incredible. 

This feeling is not only admirable in 
itself, but it has an incalculable political 
value, especially in the West, where there 
is a little haze as to the limitations of Fed- 
eral power, and a notion that the Constitu- 
tion was swaddling-clothes for an infant, 
which manly limbs may need to kick off, 
Healthy and even assertive State pride is 
the only possible counterbalance in our 
system against that centralization which 
tends to corruption in the centre and 
weakness and discontent in the individual 
members. 

It should be added that the West, speak- 
ing of it generally, is defiantly ‘‘ Ameri- 


ean It wants a more vigorous and as- 
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sertive foreign policy. Conscious of its 
power, the growing pains in the limbs of 
the young giant will not let it rest. That 
this is the most magnificent country, that 
we have the only government beyond crit 
that civilization is far and 
away the best, does not admit of doubt 


icism, our 
It is refreshing to see men who believe in 
something heartily and without reserve, 
even if it is only in themselves. There 
is a tonic in this challenge of all time and 
history. <A certain attitude of American 
assertion toward other powers is desired. 
For want of this our late representatives 
to Great Britain are said to be un-Amer 

ican; ‘‘ political dudes” is what the Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska calls them. It is his 
indictment against the present minister to 
St. James that his 
visits to the castles of English noblemen, 
and profuse in his obsequiousness to Brit- 
aristocrats.”” And perhaps the Goy 

ernor speaks for a majority of Western 
he that 
‘timidity has characterized our State De 

partment for the last twenty years.” 

3y chance I begin these Western studies 
with the Northwest. Passing by for the pre- 
sent the intelligent and progressive State 
of Wisconsin, we will consider Minnesota 
and the vast region at present more or less 
tributary to it. It is necessary to remem- 
ber that the State was admitted to the Union 
in 1858, and that its extraordinary indus 
trial development dates from the building 
of the first railway in its limits—ten miles 
from St. Paul to St. Anthony—in 1862 
For this road the first stake was driven 
and the first shovelful of earth lifted by a 
citizen of St. Paul who has lived to see his 
State gridironed with railways, and whose 
firm constructed in 1887 over eleven hun 
dred miles of railroad. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the fa- 
miliar facts that Minnesota is a great 
wheat State, and that it is intersected by 
railways that stimulate the enormous 
yield and market it with facility. The 
discovery that the State, especially the 
Red River Valley, and Dakota and the 
country beyond, were peculiarly adapted 
to the production of hard spring-wheat, 
which is the most desirable for flour, prob 
ably gave this vast region its first immense 
advantage. Minnesota, a prairie country, 
rolling, but with no important hills, well 
watered, well grassed, with a repellent rep 
utation for severe winters, not well adapt- 
ed to corn, nor friendly to most fruits, at- 


‘“‘he is numerous in 


ish 


voters and fighters when Says 
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tracted nevertheless hardy and adventu- 
rous people, and proved specially inviting 
to the Scandinavians, who are tough and 
industrious. 
out end. 


It would grow wheat with- 
And wheat is the easiest crop 
to raise, and returns the greatest income 
for the least labor. 
with good prices it is a mine of wealth. 
But Minnesota had to learn that one in- 
dustry does not suffice to make a State, 
and that wheat-raising alone is not only 
unreliable, but exhaustive. The grass- 
hopper scourge was no doubt a blessing 
in disguise. It helped to turn the atten- 
tion of farmers to cattle and sheep, and to 
more varied agriculture. I shall have 
more to say about this in connection with 
certain most interesting movements in 
Wisconsin. 


In good seasons and 


The notion has prevailed that the 
Northwest was being absorbed by owners 
of immense tracts of land, great capital- 
ists who by the aid of machinery were 
monopolizing the production of wheat, 
and crowding out small farmers. There 
are still vast wheat farms under one con- 
trol, but I am happy to believe that the 
danger of this great land monopoly has 
reached its height, and the tendency is 
the other way. Small farms are on the 
increase, practising a more varied agricul- 
ture. The reason is this. <A plantation 
of 5000 or 15,000 acres, with a good sea- 
son, freedom from blight and insects, will 
enrich the owner if prices are good; but 
one poor crop, with low prices, will bank- 
rupt him. Whereas the small farmer 
ean get a living under the most adverse 
circumstances, and taking one year with 
another, accumulate something, especial- 
ly if he varies his products and feeds them 
to stock, thus returning the richness of 
his farm to itself. .The skinning of the 
land by sending away its substance in 
hard wheat is an improvidence of natural 
resources, which belongs, like cattle-ran- 
cing, to a half-civilized era, and like cattle- 
ranging has probably seen its best days, 
One incident illustrates what can be done. 
Mr. James J. Hill, the president of the 
Manitoba railway system, an importer 
and breeder of fine cattle on his Minneso- 
ta country place, recently gave and loan- 
ed a number of blooded bulls to farmers 
over a wide area in Minnesota and Dako- 
ta. The result of this benefaction has 
been surprising in adding to the wealth 
of those regions and the prosperity of the 
farmers. It is the beginning of a varied 


farming and of cattle production, which 
will be of incalculable benefit to the North 
west. 

It is in the memory of men still in ae 
tive life when the Territory of Minnesota 
was supposed to be beyond the pale of de 
sirable settlement. The State, except in 
the northeast portion, is now well settled, 
and well sprinkled with thriving villages 
and cities. Of the latter, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis are still a wonder to them- 
selves, as they are to the world. I knew 
that they were big cities, having each a 
population nearly approaching 175,000, 
but I was not prepared to find them so 
handsome and substantial, and exhibiting 
such vigor and activity of movement. 
One of the most impressive things to an 
Eastern man in both of them is their pub 
lic spirit, and the harmony with which 
business men work together for anything 
which will build up and beautify the city. 
I believe that the ruling force in Minne 
apolis is of New England stock, while St. 
Paul has a larger proportion of New York 
people, with a mixture of Southern; and 
I have a fancy that there is a social shad 
ing that shows this distinction. It is 
worth noting, however, that the South- 
erner, transplanted to Minnesota or Mon- 
tana, loses the laisser faire with which he 
is credited at home, and becomes as active 
and pushing as anybody. Both cities 
have a very large Scandinavian popula 
tion. The laborers and the domestic serv- 
ants are mostly Swedes. In forecasting 
what sort of a State Minnesota is to be, 
the Scandinavian is a largely determin- 
ing force. It is a virile element. The 
traveller is impressed with the idea that 
the women whom he sees at the stations 
in the country and in the city streets are 
sturdy, ruddy, and better able to endure 
the protracted season of cold and the 
highly stimulating atmosphere than the 
American-born women, who tend to be- 
come nervous in these climatic condi- 
tions. The Swedes are thrifty, taking 
eagerly to politics, and as ready to profit 
by them as anybody; unreservedly Amer- 
ican in intention, and, on the whole, good 
citizens. 

The physical difference of the two cities 
is mainly one of situation. Minneapolis 
spreads out on both sides of the Mississip- 
pi over a plain, from the gigantic flouring 
mills and the canal and the Falls of St. 
Anthony as a centre (the falls being, by- 
the-way, planked over with a wooden 
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apron to prevent the total wearing away 
of the 


beautiful 


shaly rock) to rolling land and 


puliding sites on moderate ele- 


ations. Nature has surrounded the city 

th a lovely country, diversified by lakes 
and forests, and enterprise has developed 
one of the sum- 


Twe of it, 


Minnetonka, naturally surpassing 


t into most inviting of 


mer regions. ive miles west 
sAnKe 
ly lovely, has become, by an immense ex 
money, perhaps the most at 
in the Northwest. 
Min 


which 


penditure of 


tractive summer resort 
Each city has a hotel (the West in 
Ry Paul) 

would be distinguished monuments of cost 


the world, 


neapolis, the an in St. 


and elegance in any city in 


and each city has blocks of business 


houses, shops, and offices of solidity and 
architectural beauty, and each has many 
which palaces in 


private residences are 


size, in solidity, and interior embellish- 
ment, but they are scattered over the city 
ir. Minneapolis, which can boast of no 
single street equal to Summit Avenue in 
St. Paul. The 


houses is 


most 
the 
rovernor Washburn, pleasing in color, 


conspicuous of the 


rivate stone mansion of 


} 
I 

‘ 

{ 


harmonious in design, but so gigantic that 


the visitor (who may have seen palaces 
abroad) expects to find a somewhat vacant 
interior. He is therefore surprised that 
the predominating note is homelikeness 
and comfort, and he does not see how a 


family of moderate size could well get 


with less than the seventy rooms 


along 
most of them large) which they have at 
their disposal 

St. Paul has the advantage of pictu- 
resqueness of situation. The business part 
of the town lies on a spacious uneven ele- 
vation above the river, surrounded by a 
semicircle of bluffs averaging something 
like two hundred feet high. 
the city climbs, beautifying ev- 
vantage-ground with handsome and 
On the north the 


bluffs maintain their elevation in a splen- 


Up the sides 
of the se 
ery 
stately reside neces, 
did plateau, and over this dry and health- 
ful 


each other, and already meet in suburbs, 


plain the two cities advance to meet 


colleges, and various publie buildings. 
Summit Avenue curves along the line of 
the 


ward, two hundred feet broad, graded a 


northern bluff, and then turns north 


distance of with a 


for 


over two miles, and 


magnificent asphalt roadway more 
literally a 


palaces, for although wooden 


mile. It is almost 


street of 


than a 


structures alternate with the varied and 
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architecturally interesting mansions of 
stone and brick on both sides, each house 
is isolated, with a handsome lawn and or 
namental trees, and the total effect is spa- 
cious and noble. This avenue commands 
an almost unequalled view of the sweep 
of blutfs round to the Indian Mounds, of 
the city, the winding river, and the town 
and heights of West St. Paul. It is not 
easy to recall a street and view anywhere 
finer than this, and this is only one of the 
streets on this plateau conspicuous for 
handsome houses. I see no reason why 
St. Paul should not become, within a few 
years, one of the notably most beautiful 
cities in the world. And it is now won 
derfully well advanced in that direction. 
Of the that 
both these rapidly growing cities are in 


course reader understands 


the process of ** making,” and that means 
cutting and digging and slashing, torn-up 
streets, shabby structures alternating with 
gigantic and solid buildings, and the usu- 
al unsightliness of transition and growth. 

Minneapolis has the State University, 
St. Paul the Capitol, an ordinary build- 
ing of brick, which will not long, it is safe 
to say, suit the needs or the pride of the 
State. I] out to describe the 
city, the churches, big newspaper build 
wholesale and ware houses, 
handsome elub-house (the Minnesota 
Club), stately City Hall, banks;Chamber of 
Commerce, and so on. 


do not set 


ings, great 


I was impressed 
with the size of the buildings needed to 
Nothing 
can give one a livelier idea of the growth 
and grasp of Western business than one 
of these plain structures, five or six sto 
ries high, devoted to the several depart- 


house the great railway offices. 


ments of one road or system of roads, 
crowded with busy officials and clerks, of- 
fices of the president, vice-president, as- 
sistant of the president, secretary, trea- 
surer, engineer, general manager, general 
superintendent, general freight, general 
traffic, general passenger, perhaps a land 
officer, and so on—affairs as complicated 
and vast in organization and extensive in 
detail as those of a State government. 
There are sixteen railways which run 
in Minnesota, having a total mileage of 
5024 the State. Those 
have over two hundred miles of road in 
the State are the Chicago and North west- 
ern, Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Oma- 
ha, Minneapolis and St. Louis, Northern 
Pacific, St. Paul and Duluth, and the St. 


miles in which 
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Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba. The 
names of these roads give little indication 
of their location, as the reader knows, for 
many of them run all over the Northwest 
like spider-webs. 

It goes without saying that the man 
agement of these creat interests lmpe 


rial, almost continental in scope—requires 


brains, sobriety, integrity, and one is not 
surprised to find that the railways com 
mand and pay liberally for the highest 
talent and skill. It is not merely a mat- 
ter of laying rails and running trains, but 
of developing the resources—one might 
almost say creating the industries—of vast 
territories. These are gigantic interests, 
concerning which there is such sharp ri- 
valry and competition, and as a rule it is 
the generous, large-minded policy that 
wins. Somebody has said that the rail- 
way managers and magnates (I do not 
mean those who deal in railways for the 
sake of gambling) are the élite of Western 
life. I am not drawing distinctions of 
this sort, but I will say, and it might as 
well be said here and simply, that next to 
the impression I got of the powerful hand 
of the railways in the making of the West, 
was that of the high character, the moral 
stamina, the ability, the devotion to some 
thing outside themselves, of the railway 
men I met in the Northwest. Specialists 
many of them are, and absorbed in special 
work, but I doubt if any other profession 
or occupation can show a proportionally 
larger number of broad-minded, fair-mind 
ed men, of higher integrity and less petti- 
ness, or more inclined to the liberalizing 
culture in art and social life. Either deal- 
ing with large concerns has lifted up the 
men, or the large opportunities have at 
tracted men of high talent and character. 
And I sincerely believe that we should 
have no occasion for anxiety if the aver- 
age community did not go below the stand 
ard of railway morality and honorable 
dealing. 

What is the raison d’étre of these two 
phenomenal cities? why do they grow? 
why are they likely to continue to grow ? 
I confess that this was an enigma to me 
until I had looked beyond to see what 
country was tributary to them, what a 
territory they have to supply. Of course 
the railways, the flouring mills, the vast 
wholesale dry-goods and grocery houses, 
speak for themselves. But I had thought 
of these cities as on the confines of civiliza- 
tion. They are, however, the two posts 


of the gateway to an empire. In order to 
comprehend their future I made some lit 
tle trips northeast and northwest. 

Duluth, though as yet with only about 
twenty-five to thirty thousand inhabi 
tants, feels itself, by its position, a rival 
A few tig 
ures show the basis of this feeling. In 1880 


of the cities on the Mississippi 


the population was 3740; in 1886, 25,000. 
In 1880 the receipts of wheat were 1,347,679 
bushels: in 1886. 22.425.730 bushels: in 
1880 shipments of wheat 1,453,647 bush 
els: in 1886, 17,981,965 bushels. In 1880 
the shipments of flour were 551,800 bush 
els: in 1886, 1.500.000 bushels. In 1886 
there were grain elevators with a capacity 
of 18,000,000 bushels. The tax valua 
tion had increased from $669,012 in 1880 to 
$11,773,729 in 1886. The following com 
parisons are made: The receipt of wheat in 
Chicago in 1885 was 19,266,000 bushels; in 
Duluth, 14,880,000 bushels. The receipt 
of wheat in 1886 was at Duluth 22,425,730 
bushels; at Minneapolis, 33,394,450; at 
Chicago, 15,982,524; at Milwaukee, 7,930, 
102. This shows that an _ increasing 
amount of the great volume of wheat 
raised in north Dakota and northwest 
Minnesota (that is, largely in the Red Riv 
er Valley) is seeking market by way of 
Duluth and water transportation. In 
1869 Minnesota raised about 18,000,000 
bushels of wheat: in 1886, about 50,000,000 
In 1869 Dakota grew no grain at all; in 
1886 it produced about 50,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. To understand the amount of 
transportation the reader has only to look 
on the map and see the railway lines—the 
Northern Pacific, the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Omaha, the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Manitoba, and other 
lines, running to Duluth, and sending 
out spurs, like the roots of an elm-tree, 
into the wheat lands of the Northwest 
Most of the route from St. Paul to Du 
luth is uninteresting; there is nothing 
picturesque except the Dalles of the St. 
Louis River, and a good deal of the coun 
try passed through seems agriculturally 
of no value. The approaches to Duluth, 
both from the Wisconsin and the Minne- 
sota side, are rough and vexatious by rea- 
son of broken, low, hummocky, and swamp 
land. Duluth itself, with good harbor 
facilities, has only a strip of level ground 
for a street, and inadequate room for rail- 
way tracks and transfers. The town it- 
self climbs up the hill, whence there is a 
good view of the lake and the Wisconsin 
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shore, and a fair chance for both summer 
and 
tion of 


winter breezes. The residence por- 


the town, mainly small wooden 


houses, has many highly 


ornamental 
dwellings, and the lone street below, fol 
lowing the shore, has many noble build 
ings of stone and brick, which would be 
a credit to any eily. Grading and sewer 
large the 
streets impassable, and add to the signs of 


making render a number of 


push, growth, and business excitement. 
For the purposes of trade, Duluth, and 

the towns of Superior and West Superior, 

in Wisconsin, may be considered one port, 


and while Duluth may continue to be the 
money and business centre, the expansion 
for railway terminal facilities, elevators, 
and manufactures is likely to be in the 
Wisconsin towns on the south side of the 
harbor. the Great Northern Ele- 
vator in West Superior the view of the 
other the immense 
room, of the harbor and lake, of a 
work of 


Krom 
elevators. of dock 
net- 
terminal 
tracks of the various roads, gives one an 


miles and miles of 
idea of gigantic commerce; and the long 
freight trains laden with wheat, glutting 
all the roads and sidings approaching 
Duluth, speak of the bursting abundance 
of the tributary country. This Great 
Northern Elevator, belonging to the Man- 
itoba system, is the largest in the world; 
its 360 feet long, 95 in 
width, 115 in height, with a capacity of 
1.800.000 with facilities for 
handling 40 car-loads an hour, or 400 cars 


dimensions are 


bushels, and 
in a day of ten hours. As Iam merely 
illustrating the amount of the present 
great staple of the Northwest, I say no- 
thing here of the mineral, stone, and 
lumber business of this region. Duluth 
has a cool, salubrious summer and a snug 
winter climate. I ought to add that the 
enterprising inhabitants attend to educa- 
tion as well as the elevation of grain; the 
city has eight commodious school build- 
ings. 

To un 
derstand what feeds Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, and what country their great whole 
sale houses supply, one must take the rail 
and penetrate the vast Northwest. The 
famous Park or Lake district, between St. 
Cloud (75 northwest of St. Paul) 
Fergus Falls, is too well known to 
A rolling prairie, with 
hundreds of small lakes, tree fringed, it is 


To return to the Mississippi. 


miles 
and 


need description. 


a region of surpassing loveliness, and al- 
ready dotted, as at Alexandria, with sum- 
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mer resorts. The whole region, up as fai 
as Moorhead (240 miles from St. Paul), on 
the Red River, opposite Fargo, Dakota, is 
well settled, and full of prosperous towns, 
At Fargo, crossing the Northern Pacific, 
we ran parallel with the Red River, 
through a line of bursting elevators and 
wheat farms, down to Grand Forks, where 
we turned westward, and passed out of 
the Red River Valley, rising to the pla- 
teau at ' arimore, some three hundred feet 
above it. 

The Red River, a narrow but deep and 
navigable stream, has from its source to 
Lake Winnipeg a tortuous course of about 
600 miles, while the valley itself is about 
285 miles long, of which 180 miles is in 
the United States. This valley, which has 
astonished the world by its wheat produc 
tion, is about breadth, and 
level as a floor, except that it has a north- 
ward slope of, | believe, about five feet to 
the mile. The river forms the boundary 
between Minnesota and Dakota; the width 
of valley on the Dakota side varies from 
50 to 100 miles. The rich soil is from two 
to three feet deep, underlaid with clay. 
Fargo, the centre of this valley, is 940 feet 


above the sea. 


160 miles in 


The climate is one of ex 
tremes between winter and summer, but 
of much constancy of cold or heat accord 
ing to the season. Although it is unde- 
niable that one does not feel the severe 
cold there as much as in more humid at- 
mospheres, it cannot be doubted that the 
long continuance of extreme cold is try- 
ing to the system. And it may be said of 
all the Northwest, including Minnesota, 
that favorable to the 
lungs than many regions where the ther 


while it is more 
mometer has less sinking power, it is not 
free from catarrh (the curse of New Eng 
land), nor from rheumatism. The climate 
seenis to me specially stimulating, and I] 
should say there is less excuse here for the 
stimulants (on account of ‘low- 
ness” or lassitude) than in almost any oth 
er portion of the United States with which 
IT am acquainted. 

But whatever attractions or drawbacks 
this territory has as a place of residence, 
its grain and stock growing capacity is in- 
exhaustible, and having seen it, we begin 
to comprehend the vigorous activity and 
growth of the twin cities. And yet this 
is the beginning of resources; there lies 
Dakota, with its 149,100 square miles 
(96,596,480 acres of land), larger than all 
the New England States and New York 
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combined, and Montana beyond, together 
making a belt of hard spring-wheat land 
the 
W hen one travels over 1200 miles 


sufficient, one would think, to feed 
world 
of it. doubt ceases 

I cannot better illustrate the resources 
and enterprise of the Northwest than by 
speaking in some detail of the St. Paul, Min- 


and Manitoba Railway (known 
telling 


neapolls, 


as the Manitoba system), and by 
briefly the story of one season’s work, not 
because this system is bigger or more en- 


terprising or of more importance in the 


West than some others I might name, but 


because it has lately pierced a compara- 


tively unknown region, and opened to 
settlement a fertile 
The Manitoba system gridirons north 


Minnesota, runs to Duluth, puts two tracks 


empire. 


down the Red River Valley (one on each 

» of the river) to the Canada line, sends 
out various spurs into Dakota, and oper 
ates a main line from Grand Forks west 
ward through the whole of Dakota, and 
through Montana as far as the Great Falls 
Missouri, and thence through the 
Missouri and the eafon of 


Pear to Helena 


of the 
eanon of the 
the 


Prickly in all about 


3000 miles of track. Its president is Mr. 


James J. Hill, a Canadian by birth, whose 
rapid career from that of a clerk on the St. 
Paul le 
ence, opportunity, and wealth is a romance 


vee to his present position of influ 


in itself, and whose character, integrity, 
tastes and accomplishments, and domestic 
life, were it proper to speak of them, would 


satisfactorily 


answer many of the ques- 
tions that are asked about the materialis 
tic West. 

The had reached 
Minot, 530 miles from St. Paul, in 1886. 
I shall its extension in 
was intrusted to Mr. D. C. Shepard, 
a veteran engineer and railway builder of 
St. Paul, and his firm, Messrs. Shepard, 


Winston, and Co. 


by name to the men who conducted this 


Manitoba line west 


speak of 1887. 


which 


Credit should be given 
Napoleonic enterprise; for it required not 
only the advance of millions of money, 
but the foresight, energy, vigilance, and 
capacity that insure success in a distant 
military campaign. 

It needs to be noted that the continua- 
tion of the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Manitoba road from Great Falls to Hele- 
na, 98 miles, is called the Montana Cen- 
tral 
1887 was to grade 500 miles of railroad to 


The work to be accomplished in 


reach Great Falls, to put in the bridging 
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and mechanical structures (by hauling all 
material brought up by rail ahead of the 
track by teams, so as not to delay the prog 
ress of the track) on 530 miles of contin 
uous railway, and to lay and put in good 
running condition 648 miles of rails con 
tinuously and from one end only. 

In the winter of 1886-7 the road 
completed to a point five miles west of 
Minot, and work was done beyond which 


was 


would amount to about 
fifty miles of completed grading, and the 


if consolidated 


done for 

On the 
Montana Central the grading and me 
chanical structures were made from Hel 


mechanical structures were 


twenty miles west from Minot. 


ena as a base, and completed before the 
track reached Great Falls. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Duluth were the pri 
mary bases of operations, and generally 
speaking all materials, labor, fuel, and 
supplies originated at these three points; 


St. 


Minot was the secondary base, and here 
in the winter of 1886-7 large depots of 
supplies and materials for construction 
were formed. 

Track-laying began April 2, 1887, but 
was greatly retarded by snow and ice in 
the completed cuts, and by the grading, 
which was heavy. The cuts were frozen 
more or less up to May 15th. The for- 
warding of grading forces to Minot began 
April 6th, but it was a labor of consider- 
able magnitude to outfit them at Minot 
and get them forward to the work; so that 
it was as late as May 10th before the en- 
tire force was under employment. 

The average force on the grading was 
3300 teams and about 8000 men. Upon 
the track-laying, surfacing, piling, and 
timber-work there were 225 


225 teams and 
about 650 men. 


The heaviest work was 
encountered on the eastern end, so that 
the track was close upon the grading up 
to the 10th of June. Some of the cuttings 
and embankments were heavy. After 
the 10th of June progress upon the grad- 
ing was very rapid. From the mouth of 
Milk River to Great Falls (a distance of 
200 miles) grading was done at an average 
rate of seven miles a day. Those who 
saw this army of men and teams stretch- 
ing over the prairie and casting up this 
continental highway think they beheld 
one of the most striking achievements of 
civilization. 

I may mention that the track is all cast 
up (even where the grading is easy) to 
such a height as to relieve it of drifting 





snow; and to give some idea of the char- 
acter of the work, it is noted that in pre- 
paring it there were moved 9,700,000 cubic 
yards of earth, 15,000 cubie yards of loose 
rock, and 17,500 cubie yards of solid-rock, 
and that there were hauled ahead of the 
track and put in the work to such dis- 
tance as would not obstruct the track-lay- 


ing (in some instances 30 miles), 9,000,000 
feet (board measure) of timber and 390,000 
lineal feet of piling. 

On the 5th of August the grading of the 
entire line to Great Falls was either finish- 
ed or properly manned for its completion 
the first day of September, and on the 10th 
of August it became necessary to remove 
outfits to the east as they completed their 
work, and about 2500 teams and their 
quota of men were withdrawn between 
the 10th and 20th of August, and placed 
upon work elsewhere. 

The record of track laid is as follows: 
April 2d to 30th, 30 miles; May, 82 miles; 
June, 79.8 miles, July, 100.8 miles; Au- 
gust, 115.4 miles; September, 102.4 miles; 
up to October 15th to Great Falls, 34.6 
miles—a total to Great Falls of 545 miles. 
October 16th being Sunday, no track was 
laid. The track started from Great Falls 
Monday, October 17th, and reached Hel- 
ena on Friday, November 18th, a distance 
of 98 miles, making a grand total of 643 
miles, and an average rate for every work- 
ing day of three and one-quarter miles. 
It will thus be seen that laying a good 
road was a much more expeditious method 
of reaching the Great Falls of the Mis- 
souri than that adopted by Lewis and 
Clarke. 

Some of the details of this construction 
and track-laying will interest railroad 
men. On the 16th of July 7 miles and 
1040 feet of track were laid, and on the 
Sth of August 8 miles and 60 feet were 
laid, in each instance by daylight, and by 
the regular gang of track-layers, without 
any increase of their numbers whatever. 
The entire work was done by handling 
the iron on low iron ears, and depositing 
it on the track from the car at the front 
end. The method pursued was the same 
as when one mile of track is laid per day 
in the ordinary manner. The force of 
track-layers was maintained at the proper 
number for the ordinary daily work, and 
was never increased to obtain any special 
result. The result on the 11th of August 
was probably decreased by a quarter to a 
half mile by the breaking of an axle of 
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an iron car while going to the front with 
its load at about 4 P.M. From six to 
eight iron cars were employed in doing 
this day’s work. The number ordinarily 
used was four to five. 

Sidings were graded at intervals of sev 
en to eight miles, and spur tracks, laid on 
the natural surface, put in at convenient 
points, sixteen mies apart, for storage of 
materials and supplies at or near the front. 
As the work went on, the spur tracks in 
the rear were taken up. The construc- 
tion train contained box cars two and 
three stories high, in which workmen 
were boarded and lodged. Supplies, as a 
rule, were taken by wagon trains from the 
spur tracks near the front to their destina 
tion, an average distance of one hundred 
miles and an extreme one of two hundred 
miles. Steam-boats were employed to a 
limited extent on the Missouri River in 
supplying such remote points as Fort Ben- 
ton and the Coal Banks, but not more 
than fifteen per cent. of the transportation 
was done by steamers. <A single item il 
lustrating the magnitude of the supply 
transportation is that there were shipped 
to Minot and forwarded and consumed on 
the work 590,000 bushels of oats. 

It is believed that the work of grading 
500 miles of railroad in five months, and 
the transportation into the country of 
everything consumed, grass and water 
excepted, and of every rail, tie, bit of 
timber, pile, tool, machine, man, or team 
employed, and laying 643 miles of track 
in seven and a half months, from one end, 
far exceeds in magnitude and rapidity of 
execution any similar undertaking in this 
or any other country. It reflects also the 
greatest credit on the managers of the 
railway transportation (it is not invidious 
to mention the names of Mr. A. Manvel, 
general manager, and Mr. J. M. Egan, 
general superintendent, upon whom the 
working details devolved) when it is 
stated that the delays for material or sup- 
plies on the entire work did not retard it 
in the aggregate one hour. And every 
hour counted in this masterly campaign 

The Western people apparently think 
no more of throwing down a railroad, if 
they want to go anywhere, than a con- 
servative Easterner does of taking an un- 
accustomed walk across country, and the 
railway constructors and managers are a 
little amused at the Eastern slowness and 
want of facility in construction and man- 
agement. One hears that the East is an- 
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566 HARPER'S 
tiquated, and does not know anything 
about railroad building. Shovels, carts, 
and wheelbarrows are of a past age; the 
It is 


ac- 


big wheel-scraper does the business. 
that 
customed to Eastern 


a common remark a contractor 
work is not desired 
on a Western job. 

On Friday afternoon, November 18th, 
flashed that the last rail 
was laid, and at 6 P.M. a special train was 

the way from St. Paul with a double 
complement of 


the news was 
on 
engineers and train-men. 
For the first 500 miles there was more or 
less delay in avoiding the long and fre- 
freight after that not 
much except the necessary stops for clean 
Great Falls, about 1100 
miles, was reached Sunday noon, in thirty- 


quent trains, but 


ing the engine. 


six hours, an average of over thirty miles 


an hour. <A part of the time the speed 


The 


evenly graded, heavily 


was as much as fifty miles an hour. 


track was solid, 
tied, well aligned, and the cars ran over 
‘ 


it with no more swing and bounce than 


on an old road. The only exception to 
this is the piece from Great Falls to Hele- 
na, which had not been surfaced all the 
way. It is excellent railway construc- 


tion, 


and it is necessary to emphasize this 
when we consider the rapidity with which 
it was built. 

The company has built this road with- 
out land grant or subsidy of any kind. 
The Montana extension, from Minot, Da- 
kota, to Great Falls, runs mostly through 
Indian and military reservations, permis 
sion to pass through being given by spe 
cial act of Congress, and the company 
Little of it, 
therefore, is open to settlement. 


buying 200 feet roadway. 


These reservations, naming them in or- 
The Fort 
Berthold Indian reservation, Dakota, the 
eastern boundary of which is 27 miles west 


der westward, are as follows: 


of Minot, has an area of 4550 square miles 
or 2,912,- 

The Fort Buford military res- 
lying in Dakota and Montana, 
has an area of 900 square miles, or 576,000 


(about as large as Connecticut), 
OOO acres. 
ervation, 
acres. The Blackfeet Indian reserve has 
an area of 34,000 square miles (the State 
of New York 46,000), or 21,760,000 
acres. The Fort Assiniboin military re- 


has 


serve has an area of 869.82 square miles, 
or 556,684 acres. 

It is a liberal estimate that there are 6000 
Indians on the Blackfeet and Fort Ber- 
thold reservations. As nearly as I could 


~ 


ascertain, there are not over 3500 Indians 
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(some of those I saw were Crees on a lone 
visit from Canada) on the Blackfeet reser- 
vation of about 22,000,000 acres. Some 
judges put the number as low as 2500 to 
all this territory, and estimate that there 
was about one Indian to ten square miles. 
or one Indian family to fifty square miles. 
We rode through 300 miles of this terri 
tory along the Milk River, nearly every 
acre of it good soil, with thick, abundant 
grass, splendid wheat land. 

I have no space to take up the Indian 
problem. But the present condition of 
affairs is neither fair to white settlers nor 
just or humane to the Indians. These 
big reservations are of no use to them, 
nor they to the reservations. The buffalo 
have disappeared; they do not live by 
hunting; they cultivate very little ground; 
they use little even to pasture their ponies. 
They are fed and clothed by the govern 
ment, and they camp about the agencies 
in idleness, under conditions that pauper- 
ize them, destroy their manhood, degrade 
them into dependent, vicious lives. The 
reservations ought to be sold, and the pro 
ceeds devoted to educating the Indians 
and setting them up in a self-sustaining ex 
istence. They should be allotted an abun 
dance of good land, in the region to which 
they are acclimated, in severalty, and 
under such restrictions that they cannot 
alienate it at least for a generation or two. 
As the Indian is now, he will neither work, 
Close 
to, the Indian is not a romantic object, and 
certainly no better now morally than Lew- 
is and Clarke depicted him in 1804. But 
he is aman; he has been barbarously treat- 
ed; and it is certainly not beyond honest 
administration and Christian effort to bet- 
ter his condition. And his condition will 
not be improved simply by keeping from 
settlement and civilization thé magnifi- 
cent agricultural territory that is reserved 
to him. 


nor keep clean, nor live decently. 


Of this almostunknown country, pierced 
by the road west from Larimore, I can 


only make the briefest notes. I need not 
say that this open, unobstructed highway 
of arable land and habitable country, from 
the Red River to the Rocky Mountains, 
was an astonishment to me; but it is more 
to the purpose to say that the fertile region 
was a surprise to railway men who are 
perfectly familiar with the West. 

We had passed some snow in the night, 
which had been very cold, but there was 
very little at Larimore, a considerable 











town; there was a high, raw wind during 
the day, and a temperature of about 10 
above, which heavily frosted the car win- 
dows. At Devil’s Lake (a body of brackish 
water twenty-eight miles long) is a settle- 
ment three years old, and from this and 
two insignificant stations beyond were 
shipped, in 1887, 1,500,000 bushels of wheat. 
Thecountry beyond is slightly rolling, fine 
land, has much wheat, little houses scat- 
tered about, some stock, very promising 
altogether. Minot, where we crossed the 
Mouse River the second time, is a village 
of 700 people, with several brick houses 
and plenty of saloons. Thence we ran 
up to a plateau some three hundred feet 
higher than the Mouse River Valley, and 
found a land more broken, and inter- 
spersed with rocky land and bowlders 
the only touch of ** bad lands” I recall on 
the route. We crossed several small 
streams, White Earth, Sandy, Little Mud- 
dy, and Muddy, and before reaching Wil 
liston descended into the valley of the Mis- 
souri, reached Fort Buford, where the Yel- 
lowstone comes in, entered what is called 
Paradise Valley, and continued parallel 
with the Missouri as far as the mouth of 
Miik River. Before reaching this we 
crossed the Big Muddy and the Poplar 
rivers, both rising in Canada, At Poplar 
Station is a large Indian ageney, and hun- 
dreds of Teton Sioux Indians (I was told 
1800) camped there in their conical tepees. 
[ climbed the plateau above the station 
where the Indians bury their dead, wrap- 
ping the bodies in blankets and buffalo- 
robes, and suspending them aloft on cross- 
bars supported by stakes, to keep them 
from the wolves. Beyond Assiniboin | 
saw a platform in a cottonwood-tree on 
which reposed the remains of a chief and 
his family. This country is all good, so 
far as I could see and learn. 

It gave me a sense of geographical de- 
ficiency in my education to travel three 
hundred miles on a river I had never 
heard of before. But it happened on the 
Milk River, a considerable but not navi- 
gable stream, although some six hundred 
miles long. The broad Milk River Val- 
ley is in itself an empire of excellent 
land, ready for the plough and the wheat- 
sower. Judging by the grass (which 
cures into the most nutritious feed as it 
stands), there had been no lack of rain 
during the summer; but if there is lack 
of water, all the land can be irrigated by 
the Milk River, and it may also be said 
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of the country beyond to Great Falls that 
frequent streams make irrigation easy, 
if there is scant rainfall. I should say 
that this would be the only question 
about water. 

Leaving the Milk River Valley, we be 
gan to curve southward, passing Fort 
Assiniboin on our right. In this region 
and beyond at Fort Benton great herds 
of cattle are grazed by government con 
tractors, who supply the posts with beef. 
At the Big Sandy Station they were ship- 
ping cattle eastward. We crossed the 
Marias River (originally named Maria’s 
River), a stream that had the respectful 
attention of Lewis and Clarke, and the 
Teton, a wilfully erratic watercourse in 
a narrow valley, which caused the rail- 
way constructors a good deal of trouble. 
We looked down, in passing, on Fort 
Benton, nestled in a bend of the Missouri; 
a smart town, with a daily newspaper, an 
old trading station. Shortly after leav- 
ing Assiniboin we saw on our left the 
Bear Paw Mountains and the noble High 
wood Mountains, fine peaks, snow-dusted, 
about thirty miles from us, and adjoin- 
ing them the Belt Mountains. Between 
them is a shapely little pyramid called 
the Wolf Butte. Far to our right were the 
Sweet Grass Hills, on the Canada line, 
where gold-miners are at work. I have 
noted of all this country that it is agri- 
culturally fine. After Fort Benton we 
had glimpses of the Rockies, off to the 
right (we had seen before the Little Rock- 
ies in the south, toward Yellowstone 
Park); then the Bird-tail Divide came in 
sight, and the mathematically Square 
Butte, sometimes called Fort Montana. 

At noon, November 20th, we reached 
Great Falls, where the Sun River, coming 
in from the west, joins the Missouri. The 
railway crosses the Sun River, and runs 
on up the left bank of the Missouri. Great 
Falls, which lies in a bend of the Missouri 
on the east side, was not then, but soon 
will be, connected with the line by a rail- 
way bridge. I wish I could convey to 
the reader some idea of the beauty of the 
view as we came out upon the Sun River 
Valley, or the feeling of exhilaration and 
elevation we experienced. I had come 
to no place before that did not seem re- 
mote, far from home, lonésome. Here the 
aspect was friendly, livable, almost home- 
like. Weseemed to have come out, after 
a long’ journey, to a place where one might 
be content to stay for some time—to a far 
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but fair country, on top of the world, as it 
were. Not that is great 

only about 3000 feet above the sea 
the horizon the 


plains; its spaciousness is brought within 


the elevation 
nor 
illimitable, as on great 
human sympathy by guardian hills and 
distant mountain ranges. 

A more sweet, smiling picture than the 
Sun River Valley the traveller may go far 
With an average breadth of not 
over two and a half to five miles, level, 
richly grassed, flanked by elevations that 


to see, 


swell up to plateaus, through the valley 
the Sun River, clear, full to the 
banks, comes down like a ribbon of silver, 


frassy 


perhaps 800 feet broad before its junction. 
Across the far end of it, seventy-five miles 
distant, but than 
twenty, run the silver serrated peaks of 
the Mountains, 
sparkling in the sun. 


seemingly not more 
snow-clad and 
At of 
twelve and fifty miles up the valley have 
for 


Rocky 
distances 
been years prosperous settlements, 
with school-houses and churches, hitherto 
cut off from the world. 

The whole rolling, arable, though tree- 
less country in view is beautiful, and the 
far prospects are magnificent. I suppose 
that something of the homelikeness of the 
region is due to the presence of the great 
connection with the 


Missouri River (a 


world we 


know), which is here a rapid, 


stream, in rock -laid 
At the town a dam has been 
thrown across it, and the width above the 
dam, where crossed it, is about 1800 
feet. The day was fair and not cold, but 
a gale of wind from the southwest blew 
with such violence that the ferry-boat 
was unmanageable, and we went over in 
little skiffs, much the 
white-capped waves. 

In June, 1886, there was not a house 
within twelve miles of this place. The 
country is now taken up and dotted with 
claim shanties, and Great Falls is a town 
of over 1000 inhabitants, regularly laid 
out, with indeed extending far 
on to the prairie, a handsome and commo 
dious hotel, several brick buildings, and 
new houses going up in all directions. 
Central lots, fifty feet by two hundred and 
fifty, are said to sell for $5000, and I was 
offered a corner lot on Tenth Street, away 
out on the prairie, for $1500, including the 
corner stake. 

It is difficult to write of this country 
without seeming exaggeration, and the 
habitual frontier boastfulness makes the 


clear permanent 


banks. 


we 


tossed about by 


streets 
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acquisition of bottom facts difficult. It is 
plain to be seen that it is a good grazing 
country, and the experimental fields of 
wheat near the town show that it is 
equally well adapted to wheat-raising. 
The vegetables grown there are enormous 
and solid, especially potatoes and turnips; 
I have the outline of a turnip which mea- 
sured seventeen inches across, seven inch- 
es deep, and weighed twenty-four pounds. 
The region is underlaid by bituminous 
coal, good coking quality, and extensive 
mines are opening in the neighborhood. 
I have no doubt from what I saw and 
heard that iron of good quality (hematite) 
is abundant. It goes without saying that 
the Montana mountains are full of other 
minerals. The present advantage of Great 
Falls is in the possession of unlimited wa- 
ter-power in the Missouri River. 

As to rainfall and climate? The grass 
shows no lack of rain, and the wheat was 
raised in 1887 without irrigation. But ir- 
rigation from the Missouri and Sun rivers 
is easy, if needed. The thermometer shows 
a more temperate and less rigorous climate 
than Minnesota and north Dakota. Un- 
less everybody fibs, the winters are less 
severe, and stock ranges and fattens all 
winter. Less snow falls here than far 
ther east and south, and that which falls 
does not usually remain long. The truth 
seems to be that the mercury occasionally 
goes very low, but that every few days a 
warm Pacific wind from the southwest, 
the ‘‘ Chinook,” blows a gale, which in- 
stantly raises the temperature, and sweeps 
off the snow in twenty-four hours. I was 
told that ice rarely gets more than ten 
inches thick, and that ploughing can be 
done as late as the 20th of December, and 
recommenced from the ist to the 15th of 
March. I did not stay long enough to 
verify these statements. There had been 
a slight fall of snow in October, which 
speedily disappeared. November 20th was 
pleasant, with a strong Chinook wind. No- 
vember 21st there was a driving snow- 
storm. 

The region is attractive to the sight- 
I can speak of only two things, the 
Springs and the Falls. There is a series 
of rapids and falls for twelve miles below 
the town; and the river drops down rap- 
idly into a cafion which is in some places 
nearly 200 feet deep. The first fall is 
twenty-six feet high. The most beauti- 
ful is the Rainbow Fall, six miles from 
town. This cataract, in a wild, deep 


seer. 





gorge, has a width of 1400 feet, nearly as 
straight across as an artificial dam, witha 
perpendicular plunge of fifty feet. What 
makes it impressive is the immense vol- 
ume of water. Dashed upon the rocks 
below, it sends up clouds of spray, which 
the sun tinges with prismatic colors the 
whole breadth of the magnificent fall. 
Standing half-way down the precipice, 
another considerable and regular fall is 
seen above, while below are rapids and 
falls again at the bend, and beyond, great 
reaches of tumultuous river in the cafion. 
It is altogether a wild and splendid spec- 
tacle. Six miles below, the river takes 
a continuous though not perpendicular 
plunge of ninety-six feet. 

One of the most exquisitely beautiful 
natural objects I know is the Spring, a 
mile above Rainbow Fall. Out of a 
rocky ledge, sloping up some ten feet 
above the river, burst several springs of 
absolutely crystal water, powerfully bub- 
bling up like small geysers, and togeth- 
er forming instantly a splendid stream, 
which falls into the Missouri. So per- 
fectly transparent is the water that the 
springs seem to have a depth of only fif- 
teen inches; they are fifteen feet deep. 
In them grow flat-leaved plants of vivid 
green, shades from lightest to deepest em 
erald, and when the sunlight strikes into 
their depths the effect is exquisitely beau- 
tiful. Mingled with the emerald are ma 
roon colors that heighten the effect. The 
vigor of the outburst, the volume of wa- 
ter, the transparency, the play of sunlight 
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on the lovely colors, give one a positively 
new sensation. 

I have left no room to speak of the road 
of ninety-eight miles through the cafion 
of the Missouri and the canon of the 
Prickly-Pear to Helena—about 1400 feet 
higher than Great Falls. It is a mar- 
vellously picturesque road, following the 
mighty river, winding through crags and 
precipices of trap-rock set on end in fan- 
tastic array, and wild mountain scenery. 
On the route are many pleasant places, 
openings of fine valleys, thriving ranches, 
considerable stock and oats, much land 
ploughed and cultivated. The valley 
broadens out before we reach Helena and 
enter Last Chance Gulch, now the main 
street of the city, out of which millions 
of gold have been taken. 

At Helena we reach familiar ground. 
The 21st was a jubilee day for the city 
and the whole Territory. Cannon, bells, 
whistles, welcomed the train and _ the 
man, and fifteen thousand people hurrah 
ed; the town was gayly decorated; there 
was a long procession, speeches and mu 
sic in the Opera-house in the afternoon, 
and fireworks, illumination, and banquet 
in the evening. The reason of the bound 
less enthusiasm of Helena was in the fact 
that the day gave it a new competing line 
to the East, and opened up the coal, iron, 
and wheat fields of north Montana. 

Further comments, economic and so 
cial, upon the Northwest, including Wis 
consin, must be deferred to the April 
number. 


BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


jx DAY I saw a little, 


calm-eyed child 


Where soft lights rippled and the shadows tarried 
Within the church’s shelter arched and aisled 
Peacefully wondering, to the altar carried; 


White-robed and sweet, in semblance of a flower, 
White as the daisies that adorned the chancel; 
Borne like a gift—the young wife’s natural dower— 

Offered to God as her most precious hansel. 


Then ceased the music, and the little one 
Was silent; and the multitude assembled 
Hearkened:; and when of Father and of Son 
He spoke, the pastor’s deep voice broke and trembled. 


But she, the child, knew not the solemn words, 
And suddenly yielded to a troubled wailing 
As helpless as the cry of frightened birds, 


Whose untried wings for flight are unavailing. 
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How like in this, I thought, to older folk! 
The blessing falls: we eall it tribulation, 

And faney that we wear a sorrow’s yoke 
Even at the moment of our consecration. 


Pure daisy-child! Whatever be the form 
Of dream or doctrine—or of unbelieving 

A hand may touch our heads, amid the storm 
Of grief and doubt, to bless beyond bereaving. 


A voice may sound, in measured, holy rite: 
The words we know not, though their solemn meaning 
Be clear as dew, and sure as starry light 


Seattered afar from some celestial gleaning. 


Wise is the ancient sacrament that blends 

This weakling ery of children, in our churches, 
With strength of prayer or anthem that ascends 

To Him who hearts of men and children searches. 
We are like the babe who, soothed by song again, 

Within her mother’s cradling arm lay nested, 
Bright as a new bud, now, refreshed by rain: 


And on her hair, it seemed, Heaven’s radiance rested. 


A DITTY TO DOTTY DIMPLE. 
BY CHARLES HENRY WEBB. 


6 te om me, Miss Dimple, Some voice you'll find sweeter 


Rosel 
Will you 
When y 
Will your 
Your li 
What if I 
My owt 


And they 


mud and buttercup, Than that of mamma, 
still be my blossom Some one you'll love dearer 
ou grow up? Than your own dear papa. 


* hair keep its yellow, 


ps keep their curl? Do you think, Miss D. Dimple, 
Heh pene, Seeger ere eae That any young sprig 
. Httle eirit Will love you as vastly, 
sas Though you're ever so big? 
introduced us To your side will he hasten 


‘“Grandmamma Dimple” With comfort and glue, 
A dear little grandmamma, When you find your doll’s hollow, 
Wearing a wimple, And the sawdust sifts through? 


Through 


While snipping out tollies— 


Red ribbe 
For gra 


spectar les ge Will he guide your footsteps 
Lest you falter and fall— 

Your tumbles, your troubles, 
Will he share them all? 


ys and sashes 
ndmamma’s dollies 


Much sunshine, some shadow— And when others don’t know 
Quite frequently showers; Why the little girl cries, 


But nothi 


ng has clouded Will he read the reason 


This friendship of ours, Writ in your blue eyes? 


Save one 


little jangle 


“a little todo Ah, the nest seems so withered, 
When Gwendolen’s tresses Phe nestling away; 


Got tan 


3ut the old have their years, 


gled with glue. 
And the young have their day. 


You recall that sad morning, Yet I'm jealous this moment— 


How w 


e both were appalled, Of whom, do you guess? 


When a sudden disaster Of that rival's arrival 
Left Gwendolen bald. In ten years~or less! 


I ran wit 


h my glue-brush, 


at alee ‘tqran tad hie And though tamely submitting— 


For a toi 


Le ans (anty As some may suppose 


Amal 1 dabbled the wie If | were a wizard, 


Ah, Dotty 
To live 
But great 


Yes, Di 


And my wand were this rose, 
, you promis« Once, twice, | would wave it— 
with us two, Yes, a third time—and say: 
ly I fear me— ‘Let my daughter be ever 
mple, I do— The Dot. of to-day!” 








In sight 









POINT of life between my Parents’ dust 
And yours, my buried Little-ones! am I; 

And to those graves looking habitually, 

In kindred quiet I repose my trust. 

Death to the innocent is more than just, 
And, to the sinner, mercifully bent ; 

So may I hope, if truly I repent, 

And meekly bear the ills which bear I must: 
And you, my Offspring! that do still remain, 
Yet may outstrip me in the appointed race, 
If eer, through fault of mine, in mutual pain 
We breathed together for a moment’s space, 
The wrong, by love provoked, let love arraign, 
And only love keep in your hearts a place. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
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A LITTLE 


BY W 


S\W 
D 
Second 


I. 
big winter and the vintage come on 


SHOWS 


together at Villeneuve, and when the 
had the mountains 
around, the grapes in the valley were de 


well covered 
clared ripe by an act of the Commune. 
There had been so much rain and so little 
sun that their ripeness was hardly attest 
ed otherwise. Fully two-thirds of the crop 
had blackened with blight; the imperfect 
here they did not hang sodden 
mildewed the 
It was sorrowful to see them; 
and when,about the middle of October, the 
people assembled in the vineyards to gath- 
er them, the spectacle had none of that 
gavety which the poets had taught me to 
expect of it. 


clusters, W 


and on vines, were small 


and sour. 


Those poor clusters did not 


“reel to earth 


Purple and gushing,” 

but limply waited the short hooked knife 
with which the peasants cut them from 
their stems; and the peasants, instead of 
advancing with jocund steps and rustic 
song to the sound of the lute and tabor 
and other convenient instruments, met in 
obedience to public notice duly posted 
about to work, 
men, women, and children alike silent 
and serious. 


the Commune, and set 


So many of the grapes are 
harvested and manufactured in common 
that it is necessary the vintage should be- 
gin on a fixed day, and no one was allow 
ed to anticipate or postpone. Some cut 
the grapes, and dropped them into the 
flattish wooden barrels, which others, af- 
ter mashing the berries with a long wood- 
en pestle, bore off and emptied frothing 
and gurgling into big casks mounted on 
carts. These were then driven into the 
village, where the mess was poured into 
the presses, and the wine crushed out to 
the last bitter dregs. The vineyards were 
ascene of activity, but not hilarity, though 
a little way off they looked rather lively 
with the vintagers at work in them. We 
climbed to one of them far up the moun- 
tain-side one day, where a family were 
gathering the grapes on a slope almost as 
steep a house roof, father, mother, 


as 


daughter, son-in-law, big boy, and big girl 


all silently busy together. There were 
bees and wasps humming around the tubs 
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of crushed grapes in the pale afternoon 
sun; the view of the lake and the moun- 
tains was inspiring; but there was no- 
thine baechanalian in the affair,unless the 
thick calves of the girl, as she bent over 
to cut the clusters, suggested a Meenad 
fury. These poor people were quite song 
less, though [am bound to say that in an 
other vineyard I did hear some of the 
children singing. It had momentarily 
stopped raining; but it soon began again, 
and the vintage went sorrowfully on in 
the mud. All Villeneuve smelt of the 
harsh juice and pulp arriving from the 
fields in the wagons, carts, tubs, and bar- 
rels which crowded the streets and side 
walks, and in divers cavernous basements 
the presses were at work, and there was a 
slop and drip of new wine everywhere. 
After dark the people came in from the 
fields and gossiped about their doors, and 
the red light of flitting lanterns blotched 
the steady rainpour. Outside of the vil 
lage rose the black mountains, white at 
the top with their snows. 

In the cafés and other public places 
there were placards advertising American 
wine-presses, but I saw none of them in 
use. Ata farm-house near us we looked 
on at the use of one of the old-fashioned 
Swiss presses. Under it lay a mighty cake 
of grapes, stems, and skins, crushed into 
a common mass, and bulging further be- 
yond the press with each turn of the 
screw, while the juice ran in a little riv- 
ulet into a tub below. When the press 
was lifted, the grapes were seen only half 
crushed. Two peasants then mounted the 
‘ake, and trimmed it into shape with long 
handled spades, piling the trimmings on 
top, and then bringing the press down 
again. They invited us with charming 
politeness to taste the juice, but their 
heavy boots bore evidence of too recent 
a visit to the cherished manure heap, and 
we thanked them with equal courtesy. 

This grape cake, when it had yielded 
up its last drop, would be broken to pieces 
and scattered over the fields as a fertilizer. 
The juice would meanwhile have been 
placed to ferment in the tuns, twelve and 
thirteen feet deep, which lay in the adjoin- 
ing cellar. 

For weeks after the vintage people were 
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which looked 
thick and whitish in the glasses, at all the 


drinking the new wine, 


cafés. It seemed to be thought a dainty 
beverage, but our scruples against it re 
mained, and I cannot say what its effect 
upon the drinkers might be. Perhaps it 
had properties as a ‘‘ sweet, oblivious an- 
tidote” which rendered necessary the pla- 
card we saw in the café of the little Hotel 
Chillon: 
“Die Rose bliiht, 
Der Dorn der stickt; 
Wer gleich bezahilt 
Vergisst 


es nicht.” 


Or, in inadequate English: 
The roses bloom, 
The thorns they stick ; 
No one forgets 
Who settles quick 


The relation of the ideas is not very ap 
parent, but the lyric ery is distinctly au- 
dible. 

II 

week before the vin- 
tage began, we were wakened by the mu- 
sical clash of cow-bells, and for days af- 


One morning, a 


terward the herds came streaming from 
the chalets on all the mountains round 
to feed upon the lowland pastures for 
a brief season before the winter should 
house them. There was something charm- 
ing to ear and eye in this autumnal de- 
scent of the kine, and we were sorry when 
They thronged the village in 
their passage to the levels beside the Rhone, 
where afterward they lent their music 
and their picturesqueness to the meadows. 
With 
goats, and these goats thought they were 
cows: but, after all, the public interest of 
this descent of the cows was not really 
comparable to that of the fall elections, 
now coming on with handbills and news 
paper appeals very like those of our own 
country at like times. In the cafés, the 
steam-boats, the railway stations, the street 


it ended. 


xach herd there were two or three 


corners, vivid posters warned the voters 
against the wiles of the enemy, and the 
journals urged the people of the Canton 
Vaud to be up and doing; they declared 
the issue before them a vital one, and the 
crisis a crisis of the greatest moment. 

In the mean time the people in our 
pension, who were so intelligent and 
well informed about other things, bore 
witness to the real security of the state, 
and the tranquillity of the Swiss mind 
generally concerning politics, by their 
ignorance of the name of their existing 
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President. They believed he was a man 
of the name of Schultz; but it appeared 
that his name was not at all Schultz, when 
we referred the matter to our pasteur. 
It was from him, indeed, that I learned 
nearly all I knew of Swiss politics, and it 
was from his teaching that I became a 
conservative partisan in the question, 
then before the voters, of a national free- 
school Jaw. The radicals, who, the pas- 
teur said, wished Switzerland to attempt 
the role ‘‘ grande nation,” had brought 
forward this measure in the Federal leg- 
islature, and it was now, according to the 
sensible Swiss custom, to be submitted 
to a popular vote. It provided for the 
establishment of a national bureau of ed- 
ucation, and the conservatives protested 
against it as the entering wedge of cen- 
tralization in government affairs. They 
contended that in a country shared by 
three races and two religions education 
should be left as much as possible to the 
several cantons, which in the Swiss con- 
stitution are equivalent to our States. I 
am happy to say that the proposed law 
was overwhelmingly defeated; I am hap- 
py because I liked the pasteur so much, 
though when I remember the sympathetic 
bric-a-brac dealer at Vevay, who was a 
radical, but who sold me some old pew- 
ters at a very low price, I can’t help feel- 
ing a little sorry too. However, the Swiss 
still keep their old school law, under 
which each canton taxes itself for educa- 
tion, as our States do, though all share in 
the advantages of the universities, which 
are part of the public-school system. 

The parties in Switzerland are fortu- 
nately not divided by questions of race or 
religion, but the pasteur owned that the 
Catholics were a difficult element, and 
had to be carefully managed. They in- 
clude the whole population of the Italian 
cantons and part of the French and Ger- 
man. In Geneva and other large towns 
the labor question troublesomely enters, 
and the radicals, like our Democrats, are 
sometimes the retrograde party. 

The pasteur spoke with smiling slight 
of the Pére Hyacinthe and the Ddéllinger 
movements, and he confessed that the 
Protestants were cut up into too many 
sects to make progress among the Catho- 
lic populations. The Catholics often keep 
their children out of the public schools, 
as they do with us, but these have to un- 
dergo the state examinations, to which all 
the children, whether taught at home or 
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in private schools, must submit. He de- 
plored the want of moral instruction in 
the public schools, but he laughed at the 
attempts in France to instil non-religious 
moral principles: when I afterward saw 
this done in the Florentine ragged schools 
I could not feel that he was altogether 
right. He was a member of the commu- 
nal school committee, and he told me that 
this body was appointed by the syndic 
and council of each commune, who are 
elected by the people. To some degree 
religion influences local feeling, the Prot- 
estant Chureh being divided into ortho- 
dox and liberal factions; there is a large 


Unitarian party besides, and agnosticism 


is a qualifying element of 
thought. 

Outside of our pension I had not many 
sources of information concerning the po- 
litical or social life at Villeneuve. I knew 
the village shoemaker, a German, who had 
fixed his dwelling there because it was so 
bequem, and who had some vague aspi- 


religious 
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rations toward Chicago, whither a citizen 
of Villeneuve had lately gone. But he 
was discouraged by my representation, 
with his wax, his awl, and his hammer, 
successively arranged as New York, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago, on his shoe-bench, of 
the extreme distance of the last from the 
seaboard. He liked his neighbors and 
their political system; and so did the por- 
tier at the Hotel Byron, another German, 
with whom I sometimes talked of general 
topics in transacting small affairs of car- 
riage hire and the like, and who invited 
me to notice how perfectly well these sin- 
gular Swiss, in the midst of a Europe else- 
where overrun with royalties, got on with- 
out a king, queen, or anything of the kind. 
In his country, he said, those hills would 
be covered with fortifications, but here 
they seemed not to be thought necessary. 

I made friends with the institutewr of 
the Villeneuve public school, who led the 
singing at church, and kept the village 
book-store; and he too talked politics with 
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me, and told me that all elections were 
held on Sunday, when the people were at 
leisure, for otherwise they would not take 
the time to vote. He was not so clear as 
to why they were always held in church, 
but that is the fact; 
sacred character of the place is not enough 
to suppress boisterous party feeling, though 
it certainly helps to control it. 

After divine service on election Sunday 
[ went to the Croix Blanche for my cof- 
fee, to pass the time till the voting should 
begin. On the church door was. posted a 
printed summons to the electors, and on 
the café billiard tables I found ballots 
of the different parties scattered. Gen- 
darmes had also distributed them about 
in the church pews; they 
in envelops, which were voted sealed. 
On a table before the pulpit the ballot- 
box—a glass urn—was placed; and beside 
it sat the judges of election, with lists of 
the registered voters. But in any pre- 
cine of the canton an elector who could 
prove that he had not voted at home 
might deposit his ballot in any other. 
The church bell rang for the people to as- 
semble, and the voting began and ended 


and sometimes the 


were enclosed 


[ap Sen pete tage: 5 


it) 
{ 


‘Nfl i 


in perfect quiet. But I could not wit- 
ness an election of this ancient republic, 
where Freedom was so many centuries 
old, without strong emotion ; had from 
its nature and the place the consecration 
of a religious rite. 
lil 

The chureh itself was old 
old as Swiss freedom, 
freedom of the 
terior, 
idolatrously frescoed and furnished with 


almost as 
and older than the 
Vaud. The 


which had once, no doubt, 


Gothie in 
been 


statues, was now naked:and coldly Protes- 
partly stained, let in a 
little colored light to mix with the wintry 
day that struck through the others. The 
pulpit was in the centre of the church, 
and the clerk’s desk diagonally 
from it. The floor was boarded over, but 
a chill struck through from the stones 
below, 


tant: one window, 


across 


and the people seemed to shiver 
through the service that preceded the 
election. When the pasteur mounted the 
pulpit they listened faithfully, 
the clerk led the psalm they vented their 
suffering in the most dreadful groaning 
that ever passed for singing outside of 
one of our country churches. 


but when 
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It was all very like home, and yet un- 
like it, for there is much more govern- 
ment in Switzerland than with us, and 
much play individuality. In 


less of 


small communes, for example, like Ville- 
neuve, there are features of practical so- 
cialism, which have existed apparently 
Certain things 
are held in common, as mountain pas- 


from the earliest times. 


turage and the forests, from which each 
family has a provision of fuel. These 
and other possessions of the commune are 
‘‘confided to theepublic faith,” and tres- 
pass is punished with signal severity. 
The trees are felled under government in- 
spection, and the woods are never cut off 
wholesale. When a tree is chopped down 
a tree is planted, and the floods that rav 
age Italy from the mountains denuded of 
their forests are unknown to the wiser 
Swiss. Throughout Switzerland the state 
insures against fire, and inflicts penalties 
for neglect and carelessness from which 
fires may result. Education is compulso- 
ry,and there is a rigid military service, 
and a show of publie force everywhere 
which is quite unknown to our unneigh- 
I should say, 
likeness was 


bored, easy-going republic. 
upon the whole, that the 
more in social than in political things, 
strange as that may appear. There seem- 
ed to be much the same freedom among 
young people, and democratic institutions 
had produced a kindred type of manners 
in both countries. But I will not be very 
confident about all this, for I might easily 
be mistaken. The Swiss make their so- 
cial distinctions as we do; and in Geneva 
and Lausanne I understood that a more 
than American exclusivism prevailed in 
families that held themselves to be pe- 
culiarly good, and believed themselves 
very old. 

Our excursions into society at Ville- 
neuve were confined to a single tea at the 
pasteur’s, where we went with mademoi- 
selle one evening. He lived in a certain 
Villa Garibaldi, which had belonged to 
an Italian refugee, now long repatriated, 
and which stood at the foot of the near- 
est mountain. To reach the front door 
we passed through the vineyard to the 
back of the house, where a huge dog leap- 
ed the length of his chain at us, and a 
maid let us in. The pasteur, in a coat 
of unclerical cut, and his wife, in black 
silk, received us in the parlor, which was 
heated by a handsome porcelain stove, 
and simply furnished, much like such a 
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room at home. Madame P , who was 
musical, played a tempestuously repre 
sentative composition called ‘* L’Orage” 
on the upright piano, and joined from 
time to time in her husband’s talk about 
Swiss affairs, which I have already allow- 
ed the reader to profit by. They offered 
us tea, wine, grapes, and cake, and we 
came away at eleven, lighted home 
through the vineyards by Louis, the 
farm boy, with his lantern. 

Another day mademoiselle did us the 
pleasure to take us to her sister, married, 
and living at Aigle—a clean, many-ho- 
telled, prosperous town, a few miles off, 
which had also the merit of a very fine old 
castle. We found our friends in an apart- 
ment of a former convent, behind which 
stretched a pretty lawn, with flowers and 
a fountain, and then vineyards to the 
foot of the mountains and far up their 
sides. We entered the court by a great 
stone-paved carriageway, as in Italy, and 
we found the drawing-room furnished 
with Italian simplicity, and abounding 
in souvenirs of the hostess’s long Floren- 
tine sojourn; but it was fortified against 
the Swiss winter by the tall Swiss stove. 
The whole family received us, including 
the young lady daughter, the niece, the 
well-mannered boys and their father open- 
ly proud of them, and the pleasant young 
English girl who was living in the family, 
according to a common custom, to perfect. 
her French. This part of Switzerland 
is full of English people, who come not 
always for the French, but often for the 
cheapness which they find equally there. 

Mr. K was a business man, well to 
do, well educated, agreeable, and interest- 
ing; his house and his table, where we sat 
down to the mid-day dinner of the coun- 
try, were witness to his prosperity. I 
hope it is no harm, in the interest of sta- 
tistics, to say that this good Swiss dinner 
consisted of soup, cold ham put up like 
sausage, stuffed roast beef which had first 
been boiled, cauliflower, salad, corn-starch 
pudding, and apples stewed whole and 
stuck full of pine pips. There was abun- 
dance of the several kinds of excellent 
wine made upon the estate, both white 
and red, and it was freely given to the 
children. Mr. K seemed surprised 
when we refused it for ours; and proba- 
bly he could have given as good reason 
for their custom as we for ourown. His 
boys were strong, robust, handsome fel- 
lows; he had a charming pride in show- 
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ing us the prizes they had taken at school ; 
and on the lawn they were equally proud 
to show the gymnastic feats they had 
learned there. I believe we are coming 
to think now that the American schools 
better than the Swiss; but till we 
have organized something like the Swiss 
school have learned to 
mix more open air with our instruction, 
I doubt if the Swiss would agree with us. 

After dinner we went to the vente, or 
charitable fair, which the young ladies 
of the town were holding in one of the 
public buildings. 


are 


excursions, and 


It was bewilderingly 
like the church fair of an American coun- 
try town, socially and materially. The 
young ladies had made all sorts of pretty 
knick-knacks, and were selling them at 
the little tables set about the room; they 
also presided, more or less alluringly, at 
fruit, coffee, and ice-cream stands; and 

I will not be sure, but I think—some of 
them seemed to be flirting with the youth 
of the other sex. There was an auction 
going on, and the place was full of tobacco 
smoke, which the women appeared not to 
mind, <A booth for the sale of wine and 
beer was set off, and there was a good deal 
of amiable drinking. This was not like 
our fairs quite; and I am bound to say 
that the people of Aigle had more polish- 
ed manners, if not better, than our coun- 
try-town average. 

To quit this scene for the castle of 
Aigle was to plunge from the present into 
my favorite Middle Ages. We were di- 
rectly in the times when the Lords of 
Berne held the Vaud by the strong hand, 
and forced Protestant convictions upon 
its people by the same vigorous methods. 
The castle was far older than their occu- 
pation, but it is chiefly memorable as the 
residence of their bailiffs before the inde- 
pendence of the Vaud was established af- 
ter the French Revolution. They were 
hard masters, but they left political and 
religious freedom behind them, where per- 
haps neither would have existed with- 
out them. The castle, though eminently 
picturesque and delightfully Gothic, is 
very rudely finished and decorated, and 
could never have been a luxurious seat 
for the bailiffs. It is now used by the 
local courts of law; a solitary, pale, un- 
shaven old prisoner, who seemed very 
glad of our tribute-money, inhabited its 
tower, and there was an old woman card- 
ing wool in the baronial kitchen. Her 
little grandson lighted a candle and show- 
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ed us the oubliettes, which are subterra- 
nean dungeons, one above the other, and 
barred by mighty doors of wood and iron. 
The outer one bore an inscription, which 
I copied: 
“Doubles grilles a gros cloux, 

Triples portes, fortes Verroux, 

Aux Ames vraiment méchantes 

Vous représentez l’Enfer ; 

Mais aux Ames innocentes 
Vous n’étes que du bois, de la pierre, & du fer!” 


But these doors, thus branded as repre 
senting the gates of hell to guilty souls, 
and to the innocent being merely wood, 
stone, and iron, sufficed equally to shut 
the blameless in, and I doubt if the re- 
flection suggested was ever of any real 
comfort tothem. For one thing, the cap- 
tives could not read the inscription; it 
seems to have been intended rather for the 
edification of the public. 

We visited the castle a second time, to 
let the children sketch it; and even I, who 
could not draw a line, became with them 
the centre of popular interest. Half a 
dozen little people who had been playing 
‘*snap-the-whip” left off and crowded 
round, and one of the boys profited by 
the occasion to lock into the barn, near 
which we sat, a peasant who had gone in 
to fodder his cattle. When he got out he 
criticised the pictures, and insisted that 
one of the artists should put in a certain 
window which he had left out of the tow- 
er. Upon the whole, we liked him better 
as a prisoner. 

‘“What would you do,’ I asked the 
children, ‘‘if I gave you a piece of twen- 
ty-five centimes ?” 

They reflected, and then evidently de- 
termined te pose as good children. ‘‘ We 
would give it to our mamma.” 

‘*Now don’t you think,” I pursued, 
‘‘that it would be better to spend it for 
little cakes ?” 

This instantly corrupted them, and 
they cried with one voice, ‘*‘ Oh, yes!” 

Out of respect to me the oldest girl 
made a small boy pull up his stocking, 
which had got down round his ankle, and 
then they took the money and all ran off. 

uater they returned to show me that they 

had got it changed into copper and shared 
equally among them. They must have 
spent an evening of great excitement 
talking us over. 

The October sun set early, chill, and 
disconsolate after a rain. A weary pea- 
sant with a heavy load on his back, which 
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he looked as if he had brought from the 
dawn of time, approached the castle gate, 
and bowed to us in passing. I was not 
his feudal lord, but his sad, work-worn 
aspect gave me as keen a pang as if I had 
been. 
rvs 

The Pays de Vaud is also the land of 
castles, and the visitor to Vevay should 
not fail to see Blonay Castle, the seat of 
the ancient family which, with intervals 
of dispossession, has possessed it ever since 
the Crusades. It is only a little way off, 
on the first rise of the hills, from which it 
looks over the vineyards on inexpressi- 
ble glories of lake and distant mountains, 
and it is most nobly approached through 
steeps of vine and grove. Apparently it 
is kept up in as much of the sentiment of 
the past as possible, and one may hire its 
baronial splendor fully furnished; for the 
keeper told it had been occupied by an 
English family for the last three winters. 
The finish, like that of the castle of Aigle, 
is rude, but the whole place is wonderful- 
ly picturesque and impressive. The arch- 
ed gateway is alone worth a good rent; 
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the long corridors from which the cham- 
bers open are suitable to ghosts fond of 
walking exercise; the superb dining-room 
is round, and the floor is so old that it 
would shake under the foot of the lightest 
spectre. The répertoire of family tradi- 
tions is almost inexhaustible, and doubt- 
less one might have the use of them for a 
little additional rent. One of the latest 
is of the seventeenth century, when the 
daughter of the house was ‘‘ the beautiful 
Nicolaide de Blonay, before whom many 
adorers had bent the knee in vain. One 
of them, a certain Tavel de Villars, van- 
quished the proud beauty by his con- 
stancy. But the marriage was delayed. 
Officer in the service of France,Tavel was 
detained by his military duties. In the 
mean time Jean-Francois de Blonay, of 
another branch of the family, the Savoy 
ard branch, fell in love with his cousin, 
and twice demanded her in marriage. 
Twice he was refused. - Then, listening 
only to his passion, he assembled some 
of his friends, and hid himself with them 
near the castle. They watched the com- 
ings and goings of the baron, and sud- 
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denly profiting by his absence, they en- 
tered his dwelling and carried off the fair 
Nicolaide, who, transported to Savoy, re- 


warded the boldness of her captor by be- 
coming his wife. This history, which re 
sembles that of the beautiful Helen, and 
is not less authentic, kindled the fiercest 
hostilities between the Tavel and Blonay 
families; the French and Italian ambas- 
sadors intervened; and it all ended in a 
sentence pronounced at Berne against the 
Blonays—a sentence as useless as it was se- 
for the principal offenders had built 
for their loves in domains which 
they possessed in Savoy. The old baron 
felt its effects. He was severely 
reprimanded for having so ill fulfilled his 
paternal duties.” 


vere 
a nest 


alone 


The good burghers of Berne—the Lords 
as they called themselves—were in fact 
very hard with all their Vaudois subjects. 
‘Equally merciless to the vanities and 
the vices, they confounded luxury and 
drunkenness in their rules, pleasures and 
bad manners. They were no less the 
enemies of innovations. Coffee from its 
introduction was stigmatized as a devilish 
invention; tea was no better; as to to- 
bacco, whether snuffed or smoked, it was 
worse yet. Low-necked dresses and low- 
quartered shoes were rigorously forbidden. 
Games and all dances, ‘except three mod- 
est dances on wedding days’, were unlaw- 
ful....The Sabbath was strictly observed ; 
silence reigned in the villages, even those 
remotest from the church, until the divine 
service of the afternoon was closed; no 
cart might pass in the street, and no child 
play there....In short, all their ordi- 
nances and regulations witness a firm de- 
sign on the part of their Excellencies ‘to 
revive among all those under their domi- 
nation a life and manners truly Christian.’ 
The Pays de Vaud under this régime ac- 
quired its moral and religious education. 
A more serious spirit gradually prevailed. 
The Bible became the book par excellence, 
the book of the fireside, and on Sunday 
the exercises of devotion took the place of 
the public amusements.” 

When the regicides fled from England 
after the Restoration they could not have 
sought a more congenial refuge than such 
a land as this. One of them, as is known, 
died in Vevay by the shot of an assassin 
sent to murder him by Charles II.; with 
another he is interred in the old Church 
of St. Martin there; and I, who am at 
least theoretically the friend of people 
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who kill kings, went there to revere the 
tombs of Ludlow and Broughton. While 
I was looking about for them a familiar 
name on a tablet caught my eye, and | 
read that ‘‘William Walter Phelps, of 
New Jersey, and Charles A. Phelps, of 
Massachusetts, his descendants beyond the 
seas,” had set it there in memory of the 
brave John Phelps, who was so anxious 
to be known as clerk of the court which 
tried Charles Stuart that he set his name 
to every page of its record. 

That tablet was the most interesting 
thing in the old church; but I found Ve- 
vay quaint and attractive in every way 
It is, as all the world knows, the paradise 
of pensions and hotels and boarding 
schools, and one may live well and study 
deeply there for a very little money. It 
was part of our mission to lunch at the 
most gorgeous of the hotels, and to look 
upon such of our fellow-countrymen as 
we might see there, after our long seclu 
sion at Villeneuve; and we easily found 
all the splendor and compatriotism we 
wanted. The hotel we chose stood close 
upon the lake, with a superb view of the 
mountains, and its evergreens in tubs 
stood about the gravelled spaces in a man- 
ner that consoled us with a sense of being 
once more in the current of polite travel. 
The waiter wanted none of our humble 
French, but replied to our timorous ad 
vances in that tongue in a correct and 
finally expensive English. Under the 
stimulus of this experience we went to a 
bric-a-brac shop and bought a lot of fas- 
cinating old pewter platters and flagons, 
and then we went recklessly shopping 
about in all directions. We even visited 
an exhibition of Swiss paintings, which, 
from an ethical and political point of 
view, were admirable; and we strolled 
delightedly about through the market, 
where the peasant women sat and knitted 
before their baskets of butter, fruit, cheese, 
flowers, and grapes, and warbled their gos 
sip and their bargains in their angelic 
Suissesse voices, while their husbands 
priced the cattle and examined the horses. 
It was all very picturesque, and prophesied 
of the greater picturesqueness of Italy, 
which we were soon to see. 

¥; 

In fact, there was a great deal to make 

one think of Italy in that region; but the 


resemblance ended mostly with the South- 
ern architecture and vegetation. Our 
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CHURCH TERRACE, MONTREUX. 


lake coast had its own features, one of the 
most striking of which was its apparent 
abandonment to the use and pleasure of 
strangers. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that the water was everywhere 
bordered by hotels and pensions. Such 
large places as Vevay and Lausanne had 
their proper life, of course, but of smaller 
ones, like Montreux. the tourist seemed 
to be in exclusive possession. In our 
valks thither we met her—when the tour- 
ist was of that sex—young, gay, gather- 
ing the red leaves of the Virginia creeper 
from the lakeward terraces of the high- 
way; we met him, old, sick, pale, munch- 
ing the sour grapes, and trying somehow 
to kill the time. Large listless groups of 
them met every steam-boat from which 
we landed, and parties of them encoun- 
tered us on every road. ‘‘A hash of for- 
eigners,” the Swiss call Montreux, and 
they scarcely contribute a native flavor 
to the dish. The Englishman no longer 
characterizes sojourn there, I should say ; 
the Americans, who pay and speak little 
or no French, and the Russians, who 





speak beautiful French but do not pay, are 
there in about equal abundance; there are 
some French people; but if it came to my 
laying my hand upon my heart, I should 
say there seemed more Germans than any 
other nationality at Montreux. They are 
not pretty to look at, and apparently not 
pleasant; and it is said that the Swiss, who 
digest them along with the rest of us, do 
not like them. In fact, the Germans 
seem everywhere to take their new na- 
tional consequence ungraciously. 

Besides the foreigners, there is not 
much to see at Montreux, though one 
must not miss the ancient church which 
looks out from its lofty place over the 
lake, and offers the visitor many seats on 
its terrace for the enjoyment of the same 
view. The day we went he had pretty 
well covered the gravel with grape-skins; 
but he had left the prospect undisturbed. 

What struck me principally in Mon 
treux was its extreme suitability to the 
purposes of the international novelist. It 
was full of sites for mild incidents, for tacit 
tragedies, for subdued flirtations, and ar- 
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rested improprieties. I can especially rec- 
ommend the Kursaal at Montreux to my 
brother and sister fictionists looking about 
for a pretty entourage. Its terrace is 
beaten by the billows of the restless lake, 
and in soft weather people sit at little 
tables there; otherwise they take their 
ices inside the café, and all the same look 
out on the Dent-du-Midi, and feel so bored 
with everybody that they are just in the 
humor to be interested in anybody. There 
is a very pretty theatre in the Kursaal, 
where they seldom give entertainments, 
but where, if you ever go, you see num- 
bers of pretty girls, and in a box a pale, 
delicate-looking middle-aged Englishman 
in a brown velvet coat, with his two daugh- 
ters. The concert will be very good, and 
a young man of cultivated sympathies and 
disdainful tastes could have a very plea- 
sant time there. For the rest, Montreux 
offers to the novelist’s hand perhaps the 
crude American of the station who says 
it is the cheapest place he has struck, and 
he is going to stick it out there awhile; 
perhaps the group of chattering American 
school-girls; perhaps the little Jewish wa- 
ter-color painter who tells of his narrow 
escape from the mad dog, which having 
broken his chain at Bouveret, has bitten 
six persons on the way to Clarens, and 
been killed by the gendarmes near Ve- 
vay; perhaps two English women who 
talk for half an hour about their rooms at 
the hotel, and are presently joined by their 
husbands, who pursue the subject. These 
are the true features of modern travel, 
and for a bit of pensive philosophy, or to 
have a high-bred, refined widow with a 
fading sorrow encountered by a sensitive 
nature of the other sex, there is no better 
place than the sad little English church- 
yard at Montreux. It is full of the graves 
of people who have died in the search for 
health far from home, and it has a pathos 
therefore which cannot be expressed. The 
stones grow stained and old under the 
laurels and hollies, and the rain-beaten 
ivy creeps and drips all over the grassy 
mounds. Yes, that is a beautiful, lone- 
ly, heart-breaking place. Now and again 
I saw black-craped figures silently stand- 
ing there, and paid their grief the tribute 
of a stranger’s pang as I passed, happy 
with my children by my side. 


VI. 
I did not find Aigle and Blonay enough 
to satisfy my appetite for castles, and once, 


after several times passing a certain chd- 
teau meublé & louer in the levels of the 
Rhone Valley, I made bold to go in and 
ask to look at it. I loved it for the cer 
tain Louis XV. grandiosity there was 
about it; for the great clock in the stable 
wall; for the baleony frescoes on the 
front of the garden-house, and for the 
arched driveway to the court. It seemed 
to me a wonderfully good thing of its 
kind, and I liked Napoleon’s having 
lodged in it when his troops occupied 
Villeneuve. It had, of course, once be 
longed to a rich family, but it had long 
passed out of their hands into those of the 
sort of farmer-folk who now own it, and 
let it when they can. It had stood sey 
eral years empty, for the situation is not 
thought wholesome, and the last tenant 
had been an English clergyman, who kept 
a school in it for baddish boys whom no 
one else could manage, and who were 
supposed to be out of harm’s way there. 

I followed a young man whom I saw 
going into the gateway, and asked him 
if I could see the house. He said yes, and 
summoned his mother, a fierce-looking 
little dame, in a black Vaudois cap, who 
came out of a farm-house near with jin- 
gling keys, and made him throw open 
the whole house, while she walked me 
through the sad, forgotten garden, past 
its silent fountain, and through its grove 
of pine to the top of an orchard wall, 
where the Dent-du-Midi showed all its 
snow-capped mass. Within, the chateau 
was very clean and dry; the dining-room 
was handsomely panelled, and equipped 
with a huge porcelain stove; the shelves 
of the library were stocked with soberly 
bound books, and it was tastefully fres- 
coed ; the pretty chambers were in the 
rococo taste of the fine old rococo time, 
with successive scenes of the same history 
painted over the fireplaces throughout 
the suite; the drawing-room was elegant 
with silk hangings and carved mirrors; 
and the noble staircase, whose landing 
was honored with the bust of the French 
king of the chateau’s period, looked as if 
that prince had just mounted it. All 
these splendors, with the modern comfort 
of hot and cold water wherever needed, 
you may have, if you like, for five hun- 
dred dollars a year; and none of the cas 
tles I saw compared with this chateau in 
richness of finish or furnishing. I am 
rather particular to advertise it because a 
question, painfully debating itself in my 
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mind throughout my visit, as to the sum 
| ought to offer the woman was awkward- 
ly settled by her refusing to take any- 
thing, and I feel a lingering obligation. 
3ut really I do not see how the reader, if 
he likes solitary state, or has ‘‘ daughters 
to educate,” or baddish boys to keep out 
of mischief, or is wearing out a heavy 
disappointment, or is suffering under one 
of those little stains or uneasy consciences 
such as people can manage so much bet 
ter in Europe—I say I do not see how he 
could suit himself more perfectly or more 
cheaply than in that pensively superb old 
chateau, with its aristocratic seclusion, and 
possibly malarious, lovely old garden. 


VII. 


Early in October, before the vintage 
began, we seized the first fine day, which 











THE LAKE 


the Dent-du-Midi lifted its cap of mists the 
night before to promise, and made an ear- 
ly start for the tour of the lake. Made- 
moiselle and her cousins came with us, 
and we all stood together at the steamer’s 
prow to watch the morning sunshine 
break through the silvery haze that hung 
over Villeneuve, dimly pierced by the 
ghostly poplars wandering up the road 
beside the Rhone. As we started, the 
clouds drifted in ineffable beauty over 
the mountain-sides; one slowly dropped 
upon the lake, and when we had sailed 
through it we had come in sight of the 
first town on the French border, which 
the gendarmes of the two nations seemed 
to share equally between them. All these 
lake-side villages are wonderfully pictu- 
resque, but this first one had a fancy in 
chimney-tops which I think none of the 
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rest equalled—some were twisted, some 
shaped like little chalets; and there were 
groups of old wood colored roofs and ga- 
color. A 
half-built railroad was struggling along 
the times it 


hopelessly; then it began again, and then 


bles which luxuries of 


were 


shore; at seemed to stop 
left off, to reappear beyond some point 
of hill which had not yet been 
through or blown quite away. 


bored 
I have 
a railroad laboring under so 
difficulties. The landscape was 
now grand and beautiful, like New Eng- 
land, now pretty and soft, like Old Eng- 
land, till we Evains-les-Bains, 
which looked like nothing but the French 
It looked like a 
watering-place that would be very gay in 
the season; there were lots of pretty boats ; 
there was a most official-looking gendarme 
in a cocked hat, and two jolly young 
priests joking together; and there were 
green, frivolous French fishes swimming 
about in the water, and apparently left 
behind when the rest of the brilliant world 
had flown. 

Here the little English artist who had 
been so sociable all the way from Ville- 
neuve was re-enforced by other English- 
men, whom we found on the much more 
crowded boat to which we had to change. 
Our company began to diversify itself: 
there were French and German parties 
as well as English. We changed boats 
four times in the tour of the lake, and 
each boat brought us a fresh accession of 


never seen 


many 


came to 


watering-place it was. 


passengers. By-and-by there came aboard 
a brave Italian, with birds in cages and 
gold-fish in vases, with a gay Southern 
face, a coral neck button, a brown mus- 
tache and imperial, and a black-tasselled 
red fez that He was the viv- 
bit of color in our composition, 
though we were not wanting in life with- 
out him. There began to be some Amer- 
icans besides ourselves, and a pretty girl 


consoled. 
idest 


of our nation, who occupied a public sta- 
tion at the boat’s prow, seemed to know 
that she was pretty, but probably did not. 
She will recognize herself in this sketch; 
but who was that other pretty maiden, 
with brown eyes wide apart, and upper 
lip projecting a little, as if pulled out by 
the piquant nose? I must have taken her 
portrait so carefully because I thought 
she would work somewhere into fiction; 
but the reader is welcome to her as she is. 
He may also have the spirituelle English 
girl who ordered tea, and added, ‘‘ I want 
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** Katz- 
“Yes; 
These 
are the brilliant little passages of foreign 
travel that make a voyage to Europe 
worth while. J add to this international 
gallery the German girl in blue calico, 
who had so strong a belief that she was 
elegantly dressed that she came up on 

deck with her coffee, and drank it where 
we might all admire her. I intersperse 

also the comment that it is the Germans 
who seem to prevail now in any given 
international group, and that they have 
the air of coming forward to take the 
front seats as by right; while the English, 
once so confident of their superiority, 

seem to yield the places to them. But I 
dare say this is all my faney. 

Iam sure, however, of the ever-varying 
grandeur and beauty of the Alps all round 
us. Those of the Savoyard shore had a 
softer loveliness than the Swiss, as if the 
South had touched and mellowed them, as 
it had the light-colored trousers which in 
Geneva recalled the joyous pantaloons of 
Italy: These mountains moulded them- 
selves one upon another, and deepened 
behind their transparent shadows with a 


some kitzchens with my tea.” 
chens! Kitzchen is a little cat.” 
it’s a word of my own invention.” 


thousand dimmer and tenderer dyes in 


the autumnal foliage. From time to time 
a village, gray-walled, brown-roofed, broke 
the low shelving shore of the lake, where 
the poplars rose and the vineyards spread 
with a monotony that somehow pleased; 
and at Nyon a twelfth-century castle, as 
noble as Chillon, offered the delight of its 
changing lines as the boat approached and 
passed, 

At Geneva we had barely time to think 
Rousseau, to think Calvin, to think Vol- 
taire, to drive swiftly through the town 
and back again to the boat, fuming and 
fretting to be off. There is an old town, 
gravely picturesque and austerely fine in 
its fine old burgherly, Calvinistic, exclu- 
sive way; and outside the walls there is 
a new town, very clean, very cold, very 
quiet, with horse-cars like Boston, and a 
new Renaissance theatre like Paris. The 
impression remains that Geneva is out- 
wardly a small moralized Bostonian Paris ; 
and I suppose the reader knows that it has 
had its political rings and bosses like New 
York. It also has an exact reproduction 
of the Veronese tombs of the Scaligeri, 
which the eccentric Duke of Brunswick, 
who died in Geneva, willed it the money 
to build; like most fac-similes, they are 














easily distinguishable from the original, 
and you must still go to Verona to see the 
tombs of the Sealigeri. But they have 
the real Mont Blane at Geneva, bleak to 
the eye with enduring snow, and the 
blue Rhone, rushing smooth and swift un- 
der the overhanging balconies of quaint 
old houses. With its neat quays, azure 
lake, symmetrical hotel fronts, and white 
steam-boats, Geneva was like an admira- 
ble illustration printed in colors, for a 
holiday number, to imitate a water-color 
sketch. 

When we started we were detained a 
moment by conjugal affection. <A lady, 
who had already kept the boat waiting, 
stopped midway up the gang-plank to kiss 
her husband in parting, in spite of the 
captain’s loud cries of ** Allez! Allez!” and 
the angry derision of the passengers. We 
were in fact all furious, and it was as 
much as a mule team with bells, drawing 
a wagon loaded with bags of flour, and a 
tree growing out of a tower beside the 
lake, could do to put me in good-humor. 
Yet I was not really in a hurry to have 
the voyage end: I was enjoying every mo- 
ment of it, only, when your boat starts, 
you do not want to stop for a woman to 
kiss her husband. 

Again we were passing the wild Sa- 
voyard shore, where the yellow tops of 
the poplars jutted up like spires from the 
road-sides, and on the hill-sides traets of 
dark evergreens blotted their space out of 
the vaster expanses of autumn foliage; 
back of all rose gray cliffs and erags. 
Now and then we met a boat of our line; 
otherwise the blue stretch of the water was 
broken only by the lateen-sails of the 
black-hulked lake craft. At that season 
the delicate flame of the Virginia creeper 
was a prominent tint on the walls all round 
the lake. 

Lausanne, which made us think Gibbon, 
of course, was a stately stretch of archi- 
tecture along her terraces; Vevay showed 
us her quaint market square, and her old 
church on its heights; then came Mon- 
treux with its many-hotelled slopes and 
levels, and chalets peeping from the brows 
of the mountains that crowd it upon the 
lake. All these places keep multitudes of 
swans, whose snow reddened in the sun- 
set that stained the water more and more 
darkly crimson till we landed at Ville- 
neuve. 

VII. 

When December came, and the vintage 
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and elections were over, and the winter 
had come down into the valley to stay, 
Italy called to us more and more appeal- 
ingly. 

Yet it was not so easy to pull up and 
go. I liked the row-boat on the lake, 
though it was getting too cold and rough 
for that; I liked the way the railway 
guards called out ‘* Verney-Montreux !” 
and ‘‘ Territey-Chillon!” as they ran along- 
side the carriages at these stations; I liked 
the pastel portraits of mademoiselle’s 
grandmothers on the gray walls of our 
pretty chamber that overlooked the lake, 
and overheard the lightest lisp of that 
sometimes bellowing body of water; I 
liked the notion of the wild-ducks among 
the reeds by the Rhone, though I had no 
wish to kill them; I liked our little corner 
fireplace, where I covered a log of the 
grand bois every night in the coals, and 
found it a perfect line of bristling embers 
in the morning; I liked Poppi and the 
three generations of Boulettes; and, yes, 
I liked mademoiselle and all her board- 
ers; and I hated to leave these friends. 
Mademoiselle made a grand Thanksgiving 
supper in honor of the American nation, 
for which we did our best to figure both 
at the table, where smoked a turkey driv 
en over the Alps from his Italian home 
for that féte (there are no Swiss turkeys), 
and in the dance, for which he had well- 
nigh disabled us. Poppi was in uncom- 
mon tune that night, and the voice of 
this pensive rheumatic lent a unique in- 
terest to every change of the Virginia 
reel, 

But these pleasures had to end; it grew 
colder and colder; we had long since con- 
sumed all the old grape-roots which con- 
stituted our petit bois, and we were rav- 
aging our way through an expensive pile 
of grand bois without much effect upon 
the climate. One morning the most en- 
terprising spirit of our party kindled such 
a mighty blaze on our chamber hearth that 
she set the chimney on fire, thus threat 
ening the Swiss republie with the loss of 
the insurance, and involving mademoi- 
selle in I know not what penalties for 
having a chimney that could be set on 
fire. By the blessing of Heaven, the vigor 
of mademoiselle, and the activity of Louis 
and Alexis the farmer, the flames were 
subdued and the house saved. Mademoi- 
selle forgave us, but we knew it was time 
to go, and the next Sunday we were in 
Florence. 
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MERE POCHETTE. 


BY SARAH 


I. 
c iece French-Canadian village of Bona- 
venture seemed to have strayed away 
from its companions and lost itself in the 
interminable wilderness that lies between 
the settlements of the Eastern States and 


the St. Lawrence country. For many 


years the community was self-centred, 
and the nearest market-town too far away 


to be of consequence. <A visionary set- 
gneur, an aerial castle-building French- 
man, who never took the trouble to leave 
his own chateau except to taste the joys of 
Paris, had sent out a colony to this new 
possession, but it dwindled away, and did 
not flourish. The factor was proved a 
cheat at last,and the old count shrugged 
his shoulders, smiled, and ‘resigned him- 
self. Some of the disappointed settlers 
retraced the trail to the great river, but a 
few remained: they had their gardens and 
pigs and chickens: life might be far worse 
elsewhere. 

The lumbermen came by-and-by with 
their axes, the old seigneur’s timber made 
rich other men than his heirs, while Bona- 
venture flourished for a season with new 
The rough road over which 
the great logs were hauled to a distant 
stream proved a permanent thoroughfare, 
and now and then a stranger came and 
staid. The mother Church’ sent a pastor 
to teach and pray among these neglected 
children, and a sharp spire in glistening 
armor of tin rose above the later growth 
of spruces and maples that had hastened 


prosperity. 


to conceal the great stumps of the vanish- 
ed pines. 
one replaced by the high-roofed houses of 
regulation shape and size which one may 
see in Beauport, in Lorette, in a hundred 
other villages of the French régime. This 
was a small town, this Bonaventure, but 
it valued itself more than was necessary 
in later years. The hereditary owners of 
the petty estates were apt to look with 
suspicion upon any new-comers, and when 
it was ascertained that a man called Jo- 
seph Pochette, from the neighborhood of 
Quebec, had bought the Rispé house and 
land, with a piece of outlying forest, there 
was a bitter arraignment of such proceed- 
ings. Mére Poulette, who kept the village 
shop in her front room, was particularly 
angry, though one would have believed 


The first log huts were one by 
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her ready to welcome a new customer. 
‘*Some crime has forced him to abandon 
his birthplace,” she exclaimed, and glared 
round upon the startled company. 

But Joseph himself, a good fellow 
enough, quickly pacified the neighbor- 
hood, especially as he died of fever with- 
in a year or two after his appearance in 
Bonaventure society. His funeral was a 
satisfactory one, but Mére Pochette had 
already drawn down upon herself the dis- 
like of her associates. She was wickedly 
proud and independent; a black-hearted 
schemer who cared only to grow rich; 
and when she went by the houses with 
her fatherless baby in her arms she won 
no compassion, for she asked none, and 
all hearts were on the defensive. Even 
the fact that old Poulette liad not sueceed- 
ed in making a good bargain with Widow 
Manon for her woodland was not lost 
sight of; for had not this stranger the 
soul of an aristocrat under her peasant’s 
clothes ? 

At last there was another change at 
Bonaventure. One day the surveyors 
came with their chains and compasses, 
and before anybody could take time to 
fairly consider such an innovation the 
new railroad was pushing its way north- 
ward through the swamps and forests. 

Now the very piece of worthless waste 
which Manon would not sell to Poulette 

-the obstinate woman !—was sold to the 
company atan excellent price. It was all 
a piece of luck, but the indignant chorus 
of the little shop could not forgive such 
an outrage. As time went on, however, 
Providence seemed to repay her for her 
behavior. Her only child made an unfor- 
tunate match with a foreigner, though 
it was well known that Mére Pochette 
meant to buy the chit a rich husband. 
Then she was presently burdened with an 
orphan grandchild, and the chorus chat- 
tered and singsonged their satisfaction. 
It took a stalwart character to keep its 
own way with almost an aspect of serenity 
—there was no light task in facing the dis- 
like and distrust of one’s towns-people, 
though as Mére Pochette grew richer, and, 
if the truth must be told, prouder and more 
powerful year by year, her neighbors were 
civil enough to her face, and even obse- 
quious, the most of them, whatever they 
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might have said in winter evenings behind 
her back. She had devoted all her ener 
cies to securing a generous dowry for her 
daughter; the mistaken girl had disre- 
garded this provision, had thwarted her 
mother’s wishes, and had suffered enough, 
God Now Mére Pochette’s ob- 
ject in life was the wise ordering of the 
little granddaughter, and when, by-and 
by, she was enviably settled in life, the 


knows! 


sneering by-standers might say what they 
This noble worldly ambition made 
Mére Pochette glad to work early and late, 
and to toil and save. She would put her 
grandchild where all the village might 
not touch her; a career of pride and happi- 
ness should be put into the little Manon’s 
future. 


} 
chose. 


Il. 

Little Manon’s childhood not a 
pleasant one in its surroundings. A less 
vigorous nature would have been stunted 
by the narrow life and lack of sympathy. 
Bonaventure was a selfish parish in spite 
of the influence of the old priest, Father 
David, who, worn out with his 
to a stolid flock, at length lay down his 
terrestrial body to rest in the tawdry 
burying-ground, while his spiritual body 
went away to its own inheritance. The 
new priest had come to the parish half 
inwillingly; it was a poor cure, and his 
house and church were plain and unin 
viting. They could give him no pedestal 
of worldly pride and power. The new 
part of the village grew steadily; over at 
the other side of the railroad there were 
repair shops and supplies of wood for 
the trains, and in that quarter Bonaven- 
ture expanded itself. The new parish- 
ioners were a somewhat lawless set, and 
distinet from the old residents; the little 
priest was not man enough to control 
them or to lift them up in the arms of his 
faith. He moved about among them con- 
scious of the dignity of the Church, bland 
and double, but an inoffensive creature in 
the main, who wished things were better, 
but also wished other people to take the 
trouble of making them so. 

Manon Pochette’s house was still the 
last one at that end of the row. She 
owned a good bit of land just beyond it, 
and if you crossed that you came to a 
swamp; the house itself stood a good deal 
higher, and overlooked the wide country 
that stretched away to the westward. Be- 
hind it was all the eastern country, and 
from the low ridge there was also a grand 
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view of the railroad that carried idle peo 
ple to and fro on the face of the earth. 

To Manon Pochette’s mind the railroad 
was quite unnecessary except for carrying 
her wares and her neighbors’ to the mar 
ket-town; as for the passengers, they al 
ways seemed the same persons who went 
to and fro in the hurrying trains for some 
She never went into a car 
She had 
duties in life, and a vocation, with a piece 
of land far too large for an old woman to 
till; and besides, there was the grandchild, 
who grew like a young fowl, with an un 
foreseen and impossible appetite into the 
bargain. The mother, Jeanne, had been 
no care at all. She had seemed to take 
herself entirely when one com- 


foolish reason. 


herself—the saints defend it, no! 


eare of 
pared her with this one, who was a ter 
rible child of and 
All Mére Manon’s grievances against the 
young people had vanished long ago; it 
was fate that had been hard upon her, not 
they, and the good Lord had taken them 
to Himself, poor children! Old Manon 
had said many a prayer for them in the 
bleak church of a 
had appeased her conscience by the num 
ber of masses she had caused Father David 
and Father Pierre to say for the good of 
innocent Yet occasionally, 
as she leaned on the heavy hoe to take a 
minute’s rest as she worked among her 
cabbages, the old Adam in her nature got 
the better of such pious views of her afflic 
tion, and she grumbled to herself about 
that foolish infant, that ungrateful child 
her daughter, or that worthless, beggarly 
But she kept their 
black wooden crosses in good order in the 
church-yard, and their memories came to 
her like pale ghosts, beside the actual 
presence and constant demands of her 
young granddaughter. 


desires eagernesses. 


winter morning, and 


such souls. 


heretic her son-in-law. 


ITT. 


Little Manon was made up of puzzles 
and contradictions; the old peasant wo 
man was more and more distressed and 
gratified by them day by day. She was 
glad to have the neighbors see that her 
grandchild was better than theirs—in fact 
she had always maintained a social ea- 
vantage in Bonaventure corresponding to 
her residence on the highest point of the 
ridge. She overlooked Julie Partout and 
Marie Binet and Mére Poulette disdainful- 
ly in more ways than one, but she was ex 
asperated all the same by little Manon’s 
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vagaries and differences from her own 


standards 


The child was devoted to church-going; 
she eried 


when she was very young to go 


with her grandmother to mass, and her 


eyes grew large and he r face erew grave 
when she sat or knelt before the altar, and 
looked at its poor decorations of candles 


and the 


flowers 


votive offerings of 
and tinsel-work 
that were arranged upon a smaller altar at 


and gilding 


faded artificial 


the side Poor child! it was not because 
she was satisfied with this cheap splendor, 
but rather that she caught the hint it gave 
of better glories, that she liked to be in 


chureh. She gave it no thought. asa bird 


sings in a cage, and praises the bit of sun- 
shine at the garret window, when it has 


never in all its life spread wings to the 
current of a great wind, or gone swiftly 


oh the brig 
} 

wd nest 
the 


French 


t noonday air to a wood- 


throu 
] 
he 


The grandmother, who knew 
human nature of the transplanted 
and her limited 

tell at 
once the value of a sheep, or even a horse, 


and the weight of a pig; 


men women of 


Canadian existence; who could 


who was shrewd 
at gardening and clever at house keeping ; 
who knew 


her 


when she was lied to, or when 
her at a bar- 
old Manon, who was never stingy 


dearest friend cheated 
rain 
to the priest, or behind at her devotions: 
who thought herself entirely acquainted 
with things of this world, and sure of a 
respectably high seat in heaven besides— 
this same old Manon was baffled at last, 
and herself 
stand her granddaughter. 


under 
The only thing 
was that Manon thx 
made of different stuff. 
Sometimes it seemed to the priest, who 


confessed unable to 


to be said less was 


knew the story of the child’s parentage 
only through the medium of the roman 
cing villagers, that the vigor of the young 
father and mother had been transferred 
to little Manon; that their lives had been 
checked and blasted to enrich this one de- 
He 
izing a little, was Father Pierre, the par 
ish priest, and he felt a great lack of ex- 
citement of the best sort in Bonaventure. 
Sometimes he told himself that he would 
see to it that little Manon had some school 


scendant vas given to sentimental- 


ing: she should go to the school of the 
Sacred Heart; she might surely have a 
year or two first with the good gray nuns; 
she must not be left to her own devices in 
this hole of a place. Nobody seemed to 
know much of the child’s father. He had 
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told old Mére Pochette that he had neither 
brothers nor sisters, but Father Pierre 
soon discovered that the good woman did 
not like to be questioned about her son-in 
law. She had felt a certain contempt for 
him because he came from the States; be 
sides, it was indeed a monstrous cowardic: 
that he should have died so miserably and 
so young, and have made neither place 
nor fortune for himself in the world. 
‘They should have waited for my con 
sent,” old Manon asserted herself. ‘‘] 
could not properly hold out always 
against them if he had been a good man. 
He was a perfectly stupid pig not to make 
sure of the wardrobe and dowry he might 
have been certain I would give to Jeanne. 
What was my wealth for, if not my one 
daughter?” 
ing hard and fast at the weeds; but now 
it would not be long before young Ma 
non, the little aggravation, would be find 
ing herselfa man. But if all the powers 
of heaven would kindly aid, Manon at 
least should have a respectable wedding 
before the high altar, and should drive 
with her husband and the wedding party 
as far across the country as the season 
would allow. Old Manon 
reared in Quebec, and her hard 


She would scold sadly, pull 


was herself 
brown 
face grew rosy and tender for one mo 
ment as she thought of the train of ca 
léches that followed her on her wedding 
day. The tall, ungainly the 
shouts of the guests, the red-coated sol 
diers who stopped in the narrow streets 


vehicles, 


to see them pass, the miles of houses, and 
the tall poplars of the Beauport road—the 
thought of all came back with a greate: 
glory year by year. ‘‘He was a good 
man to me from that day,” said the wid 
ow to herself; ‘‘ he might have done bet 
ter than to bring me to this rat-hole and 
leave me here; but it was a good bit of 
land and of an enormous cheapness, and 
he knew that well. If the Lord had 
pleased to let us remain together, and 
work in the same world, and watch each 
other grow old, like the rest of the neigh 
It was so best, if He must have one 
a woman can work on the land, 
but a man is a simpleton in his house. 
Joseph and Mary aid me with these inno 
cent cabbages, that they may hold up their 
heads! The Lord send us rain, for my 
poor bones will fail me to bring water to 
the crops a day longer!) And Manon 
stopped to carefully bless herself, as she 
knelt at her work. Little Manon was of 


bors! 


of us: 
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no great use in the garden, and she was 
frequently berated because she had not 
been a grandson instead of a granddaugh 
ter. She was apt not to be very efficient in 
the house, but it was not for lack of pow- 
er or of discretion ; she was idle and stray- 
ing, and liked the fresh air and the sun- 
shine; she was fond of visiting the priest's 
house-keeper of an afternoon, and some- 
times Father Pierre himself beckoned her 
into his own parlor, and gave her lumps 
of sugar or well-dried figs from the drawer 
of his writing-table. She had her mo 
ther’s beauty and her father’s persuasive 
ways; but when she was in pain, or her 
crandmother scolded her, little Manon 
grew pale and pinched, and looked as her 
father did that night he came back, de 
feated and dying, to Bonaventure. Old 
Manon was always particularly aggrieved 
when she caught this painful surprising 
likeness, and began to talk about her own 
sorrows in a wailing, petulant tone that 
sent the young girl from the house to 
seek elsewhere for comfort. 
IV. 

In this village, where time dragged so 
slowly, the years had a way of vanishing 
unaccountably. Old Manon had never 
succeeded in getting her establishment 
quite to rights again after the intrusion 
of the young engineer and his baby. She 
had made up her mind that certain 
changes and arrangements would be ne- 
cessary, and she was an uncommonly ex- 
ecutive person, as everybody knew. Sud- 
denly one became aware tliat little Manon 
was grown up, and that there was danger 
of a lover. She was not old enough nor 
wise enough to think of such things, but 
elderly people always say that of girls, as 
if they themselves had waited for their 
husbands until the year before. Manon 
was unexpected in her choice; her grand- 
mother was so conscious of her kinship to 
an unknown mass of strange, rich, wilful, 
clever, and vagrant foreigners who belong- 
ed to the States that she had vaguely look- 
ed forward to the appearance of a hero 
who should claim Manon’'s idle hand—a 
man, however, who had wealth and power, 
and who would be a son-in-law indeed. 
But one spring night the silly girl had 
come sauntering home later than usual, 
laughing softly and chattering like a swal- 
low with young Charles Picton, of whom 
no one could say anything good—a terror 
to the school-mistress, a rebel at home and 


abroad, a youth who liked nothing but 
leading his dog through the world, or 
lounging about the railroad station to see 
the roaring engines and the gaping stran 
gers. Charles Picton indeed! and Manon’s 
light-heartedness was promptly quenched 
by a vigorous box of her pretty ears as 
soon as she had entered the house. ‘* Piek 
these beans quickly,” said the cross old 
woman “Am I to die of toil? You 
would starve like the beasts if I were not 
here to earn the bread for your foolish 
mouth.” And in that moment a fierce 
championship arose in little Manon’s 
heart for the lad whose whistle could 
even then be heard distinctly, as if he 
were waiting outside, longing to defend 
her in her distress 

That summer the crops were bad, and 
all Canada was poor and complaining. 
The lumber-yards were deserted, the rain 
spoiled the grain, the fishermen were in 
distress, and aid was to be sent to them in 
the forlorn Gulf villages. Once in a while 
some enterprising family had gone to the 
States, and indefinite rumors of their 
splendid prosperity had journeyed back 
along the straight shining lines of the 
railroads. But soon it became a common 
event, and the old women knitted in their 
doorways and saw the younger neighbors 
go proudly away to seek their fortunes. 
The elder Manon was most contemptuous. 
‘*Tt is all one, here or there,”’ she said to 
the priest's house keeper ; ‘*the gvood-for 
nothing expect to find a country where 
larks go to the oven and cook themselves, 
and apples fall sugared from the trees.” 
She surveyed the paltry possessions of the 
emigrants with pity,and wished their own 
ers good luck with compassion. ‘‘I am 
one who remains behind,” she said, stiffly, 
and shook her head until her flat black 
hat shuddered from a sense of its insecu- 
rity. 

The autumn shut down dark and rainy. 
Every few days some pale-faced Sisters of 
Mercy or of Charity, in their quaint out 
of-date garb, went flitting from louse to 
house of the Bonaventure settlement, beg 
ging alms, for the love of Mary and of Je 
sus, for some sufferers or for the impover 
ished Church. The remote villages were 
in danger of famine; it was the worst har 
vest ever known, and im spite of reports 
that work was hard to find in the States, 
the trains were fuller than ever of emi 
grants. Bonaventure was tided over any 
great distress, in common with most of 
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the railway settlements, but some of its 
inhabitants thought they were miserable 
because other people were, and at best life 
was neither too rich nor too comfortable. 
In the Western country there were whole 
farms given away; in the East there were 
mills where even the children could earn 
great 


wages. The little place was in a fer- 
ment; 


the quiet habitants had never been 
SO ¢€ xcited and 


restless. The old women 


croaked; they were condemning some per 
Fa- 


ther Pierre laid down his mass-books and 


sons for going and others for staying. 


tried to calm his people, but those who re- 
membered his predecessor spoke often of 
the benignant presence of Father David, 
and openly reminded each other of his 
value to the parish. The fiery French 
nature began to show itself unpleasantly, 
and households were divided against them- 
Sé lves. 

The gloomy weather continued ; the win- 
ter drew near. Little Manon and old Ma- 
non went their separate ways; for the 
young girl was disobedient, and would 
not listen to her grandmother's objections 
and commands. She and Charles Picton 
loved each other ‘dearly, and 
wondering they 
He also was an orphan, and the 
aunt with whom he had lived was but a 
poor woman, and lately had gone away 
with her five thin children to the States. 
Of late years he had helped to support the 
household—for he earned a bit of money 
now and then 


vere only 


how could manage to 


marry. 


but now he was growing 
older, and he would work his fingers to 
the bones for Manon if there were any- 
thing to do he 
would have rone away afoot long ago if 
it had not been for Manon. The grand- 
mother had talked a great deal in these 


] + 
Last 


He was full of hope; 


days about sending her to school at 
a nunnery in Quebec, and the young girl 
knew what it meant; she knew, too, that 
while everybody else was poor, there were 
loose bricks in the chimney that covered 
shining money. Sometimes she wonder- 
ed if it would be wrong to steal some of 
it to give to Charles, so that he might go 
away to make a home where they could 
live together. Father Pierre had never 
liked young Picton: the lad’s shrewd eyes 
had seen more than was necessary, and 
lately Charles had staid away from mass. 
But as for the house-keeper, she was on 
Manon’s and her lover's side, and some- 
times when the priest sat with her grand- 
mother, Manon slipped over to the great 
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house and took revenge in confiding he: 
dear secrets to so kind a friend as old Jo 
sephine. Josephine’s little room was lil« 
a nun’s, with its bare boards and its worn 
crucifix and pictures of various suffering 
saints. The good soul had once cherished 
a certainty that she had a vocation, and 
told Father Pierre that she must join a sis 
terhood of great sanctity and benevolence; 
but the priest had persuaded himself and 
her that she was wrong. He could not 
imagine where he should supply her place 

Surely this also was a vocation, and Jo 
sephine was a most careful cook. Life in 
Bonaventure must not become any mor 
difficult. 

But in the face of disapproval at hom« 
and distress abroad, the young peopl 
fairly flaunted their contentment and 
happiness. They were sure that Charles 
would somehow get to the States, and 
that he would soon become able to send 
for Manon or to come for her. 

‘The old tyrant is right,’’ Charles said. 
magnanimously. ‘‘ She knows I should 
be able to take care of you, and so I should 
indeed. But she might show some con 
fidence in me,” and he stamped his foot 
and twirled the tassel of his ravelied red 
worsted belt. 

fF 

The sweet sad day 

without note or warning. 


came at length, 

Josephine her 
self, after scores of prayers and misgiv 
ings, had ventured to offer Charles a lib 
eral assistance from her slender savings 
and he was off like a faleon, after a few 
hurried kisses and promises to his sweet 
heart. He ran to the next station, five 
miles away, to catch an express train 
which did not stop at Bonaventure, and 
the girl, with tearful eyes, went down to 
the village to the place where the street 
crossed the track to catch a last glimpse 
of her lover. She wished that Charles 
had been able to say a prayer in the 
church, but she would do that for him 
Her woman’s heart shrank from the 
strangeness and dangers which he might 
meet; but she longed to go with him; she 
would have braved sorrow and want if 
she could have gone with him to the 
States. It seemed very lonely in the ol 
cottage when she returned; she passe¢ 
her grandmother, who sat in the doorway 
looking surly and dismal, without a word. 
The sky was covered with low-lying gray 
and silver-white clouds; the black spruce 
woods stretched away cold and thin to 
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the level horizon. It was almost winter 
weather, and she was alone, and felt un- 
sheltered. in that great flat landscape, 
with its threadbare coat. She hoped she 
need not go down to the station again for 
a long time to come. She had not seen 
Charles on the train, there was such a 
roar and dustiness as the train rushed by, 
and a crowd of young men—one of those 
with the red 
Charles himself—had 
sung noisily. 


must have been 


shouted 


sashes 
adieu 
She felt as if every one of 
them were laughing at her own secret, 
and hated the strange faces that stared at 
her for one miserable moment before they 
were swept out of sight. Charles was a 
thousand times more skilful than the oth- 
-er lads of Bonaventure: he could surely 
make his way; but to what temptations 
right he not yield? and only yesterday 
they had been together, and separation 
had seemed almost impossible: at that 
hour the States had seemed as remote as 
heaven. 


or 


VI. 

Now that Manon’s heart had gone away 
from Canada she seemed more a foreigner 
than ever; all her thoughts and hopes had 
gone to the States with her lover, and the 
short days seemed long and dreary. In 
the evening she tried to serve her grand- 
mother well—she hardly cared to go out- 
of-doors at all, and sat near the fire, sew- 
ing or picking beans, with a far-away 
look in her eyes that made her companion 
more and They had said 
nothing to each other about Charles since 
their first fierce battles earlier in the year. 
The provincial life was very dull at best. 
One has only to look at the transplanting 
of the French peasants, childish, mereu- 
rial, and full of traditions and grievances, 
from their ancient-civilization to this un- 
tamed wilderness—only to think of their 
being carried by a sort of social inertia 
over the roughness of their changed con- 
ditions, to understand the incongruities of 
Canadian life in the remote settlements. 
By the time Manon was grown there were 
few fétes, and butiittle revelry and amuse- 
ment of any description. The young men 
soon hardened into stolid farmers, who 
discussed the polities of the province and 
scrutinized the behavior of their English 
rulers with more or less inapprehension. 
They grew stupid and heavy; they drank 
gin and bad beer; some of their wives 
had a hard time of it; and one would hard- 
ly recognize their relationship to the mer- 


more angry. 
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ry wine growers and soldiers who had 
been their Old Manon Po 
chette preserved many of the old customs; 
she was more a French peasant and less a 
Canadian than her neighbors; but young 
Manon, who had been seeing life of late 
through a glamour and dazzle of happi- 
ness, sat listlessly in the clean bare cot 
tage, and wished herself away. There 
was a colored print of a saint with a bleed 
ing heart, which the grandmother had 
bought from a peddler—Manon had hated 
it once with its woe-begone look, but now 


ancestors, 


she looked to it often for sympathy and 
companionship. The brass candlesticks 
still decorated the high shelf above the 
stove. The same angular chairs and ta 
bles which thrifty Joseph Pochette had 
made himself stood in order around the 
room. 

The chief thing to be hoped for was a 
letter, but none came from young Picton 

perhaps the noisy company he had join- 
ed on the train had beguiled him, and he 
had already forgotten Bonaventure. He 
had promised to send a letter to Jose- 
phine’s care at the priest's house, but pre- 
sently she was found one day in tears, and 
shook her head dismally when Manon 
asked the often -repeated question The 
girl’s sharp eyes discovered that some ene- 
my had guessed her simple plot, and went 
away to pray, not for patience, but for ven 
geance. Later, as she entered the house, 
she found old Marie Binet warming her- 
self by the stove. The drifts were deep 
out-of-doors, and the girl came in softly 
enough in her great snow-boots, but her 
grandmother feigned not to hear 
‘*He was a good-for-nothing,” she was 
grumbling; ‘‘he will never return; and 
at last I have nothing to fear. I had al 
ready directed Father Pierre to advance 
the price of a ticket from me, when that 
trembling fool Josephine forestalled the 
plan.” 

Manon stood on the threshold, and the 
old woman quailed at th2 sight of her an- 
gry eyes. ‘‘Come in from the snow,” 
growled the mistress of the house; ‘‘my 
old bones ache already, and you will like 
to see me bent double. 


her. 


Another year” 


and she had quite regained her self-pos- 


session—‘“‘ another year and I will go to 
the shrine of La Bonne Ste. Anne. It will 
be a pretty tour for thee too, Manon,” she 
added in a softer tone; but Manon’s ears 
had bécome deaf. ‘‘ Another year,” she 


was saying to herself; ‘‘I may be dead 
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then; and if not, to go with a groaning 
God forbid!” and 
tears filled Manon’s eyes, and even fell 
the well floor. 
‘‘ Where is my letter?” she said, sudden- 


procession of cripples! 


down upon scoured 


ly, and turned fiercely upon her grand 
mother. 

Old Manon was equal toso slight an oc- 
casion. Father Pierre himself was deep 
in this intrigue, which gave it a certain 
** Letter,” 
“you never had a letter in your 
and why should I covet it who can- 


dignity and value. she re- 
peated- 
life ; 
not read even my mass-book? Ungrate- 
ful! listen to Next year you shall 
70 to Quebec to Lo- 
rette church and to the chapel of the sem- 
That is 
When one has seen Que- 
[ have a lit- 
tle money saved from my poor garden,” 
she added, amiably, by way of explana- 


me. 
and see fine things; 


inary, where are blessed relics. 
all the world. 
bec, one knows everything. 


tion to old Marie, who nodded sagely. 
‘It is something to pray for—Quebec!” 
But the fool- 
ish girl would not listen; she was pressing 
her forehead against the cold window- 
pane, and staring out into the starlit 
night. What fools she and Charles had 
Of course Father Pierre had tak- 
en the letter from the post and given it to 
her grandmother. Old Manon fairly 
chuckled with satisfaction, and went on 
chattering with her guest. After this start- 
ling episode they spoke a quaint dialect, 
clipping their thin words, and dwelling 
lightly on the objectionable letters. Such 
a language belonged to the lips and not 
the heart, one would say who listened and 
did not understand. 

Marie did not mean to stay any longer 
than she could he Ip; she was too anxious 
to give herself the pleasure of reporting 


Marie responded, devoutly. 


been! 


such a bit of news elsewhere. 
sons would take the lovers’ part, and there 


Some per- 


might be a fine discussion presently in the 
little shop across the way. Manon Po- 
chette was in most things a shrewd wo- 
man; one cannot tell why she chose to 
make a confidante of the least reliable of 
her neighbors. 

Manon the younger grew more and more 
anery that night, and longed more and 
more to find her hoped-for letter. If she 
could only hold it in her hand she be- 
lieved she could easily wait for daylight, 
and read it aloud then over and over un- 
til she knew it by heart. She lay in bed 
beside her grandmother, with wide-open 
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eyes, until she heard the familiar long- 
drawn breaths that belonged to sound 
sleep. Then she crept out softly and 
went like a mouse about the room; she 
felt in the capacious pocket, in a little box 
that was under a loose board in the floor, 
Her heart beat fast as she unwound the 
long cord that fastened it, but there was 
no letter anywhere. The old woman was 
growing deaf lately, and could not have 
heard such gentle movements; but it seem 
ed a perilous enterprise, and proved to be 
a disappointing one. If Manon only knew 
where to write to her lover, if she only 
knew how to follow him, it would be 
enough, and she cried herself to sleep that 
night and the next night and the next. 
Before many weeks were spent Father 
Pierre went away suddenly, and astranger 
came to take his place. 
VIL. 

The winter months passed by; there 
was sickness in the village of Bonaven 
ture, and everybody longed for the spring. 
Manon had grown thin and pale; she 
could not eat, she would not smile; her 
life was spoiled at its outset, and Jose 
phine, who had meant to be a friend to 
the young people, bewailed her indiscre- 
tion, and wished that she had tried to keep 
young Picton at home. 


There was plen- 
ty of work now at the station; they had 
even brought some young men from else- 
where, and Charles might have been well 
established if only he had gained a little 


patience. ‘‘ We that fight for ourselves 
make enemies of Heaven,” she sighed, and 
tried to make amends with prayers and 
As for 
the letters, they had long ago been read 
and Jaughed over and burnt in the priest’s 
room, and Father Pierre had given old 
Manon a generous glass of wine. Jose 
phine had seen it through the key-hole. 
She never told little Manon of that; she 
would not lower the child’s reverence 
for the priest and for sacred things. Fa- 
ther Pierre had always hated Charles. 
Alas for that poor human nature that 
even this holy calling could not lift above 
the earth and its weaknesses! 

When Mére Pochette looked at her 
young house-mate, and in spite of herself 
could not help pitying the dull eyes that 
had once been so bright, and the faded 
cheeks, she forgave herself her share in 
the sad change; for was not she thinking 
always that every day added something 


piteous confessions of her sins. 








to her possessions, and that by-and-by she 
would find a suitable young man, and 
would go frankly to him and announce 
the magnitude of little Manon’s dowry ? 
All the lads gave shy glances at her, the 
pretty simpleton! There must be thriv- 
ing grandsons of her old Quebec acquaint- 
ances by this time. She would fling her 
money east and west at the wedding, and 
then work on among her vegetables until 
her time for departure came. ‘‘ All—yes, 
she shall have all,” the old woman mut- 
tered once in a while, and blessed herself 
at the thought. 

At last her plans began to take definite 
shape, since it was plain something must 
be done. The neighbors need not scowl 
at her; for was not she meaning to make 
the long-talked-of journey to Quebec as 
soon as the first fine weather came, and 
her garden was made and planted? That 
would pay Manon for all her fancied 
grievances; and as the winter waned, the 
glories of that expedition pictured them- 
selves brighter and brighter. . Manon 
should find a rich husband there for a cer- 
tainty, of such a description and with such 
amiable qualities. She herself would in- 
deed like to see the old city again, and 
those of her friends who were left. Ma- 
non would think no more of that foolish, 
handsome beggar lad who had forgotten 
her, after all; she had nothing else but 
him to think of in Bonaventure, but in 
Quebee she would quickly console her- 
self. ‘‘For what have I slaved myself 
all these years?” the old woman would 
demand, angrily, of Marie. ‘‘I have a 
right to forbid her marriage with a worth- 
less lad; and I only step in to keep her 
from her mother’s fate—my good Jeanne, 
who was thrown away to a vagabond.” 

But when the early spring came, little 
Manon had lost her strength and her 
youthful spirit altogether. She cared no- 
thing for the stories about Quebee which 
were at last paraded desperately. She 
sat all day in the doorway watching the 
long trains come across the plain and go 
away into the dim distance of the north. 
The clouds of spring hung low, and when 
sometimes a clear band of light was left 
above the western horizon she grew hope- 
ful, and gazed at it as if some blessed vi- 
sion might appear there for her reassur- 
ance. It seemed as if the child of mis- 
fortune and sorrow must have disappoint- 
ment for her inheritance. Her neighbors 
scolded to each other about Manon Po- 


chette’s vast wealth, and repeated their 
conviction over and over that she would 
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soon only have herself to hoard it for if 
she did not take care. 

One night there came a summons to the 
grandmother that Father Henri, the new 
priest, desired her to remain at the church 
after early mass next morning. Mere Po- 
chette obeyed somewhat unwillingly; she 
was shy cf this stranger, and angry be- 
sides that indulgent Father Pierre had 
been superseded. He had carried more 
than one of her secrets out of harm's way, 
that was a comfort; and she did not mean 
to take another spiritual adviser so far into 
her confidence. 

She left her granddaughter sleeping, 
and sighed a little as she stood by the 
bedside looking at the sad face of the 
young creature who was, after all, the 
dearest thing in the world. Once or twice 
lately the thought had crossed her mind 
that the first thing to be thought of in 
Quebec was a good doctor. More than 
one silly girl had pined away and faded 
out of this world like the April snow- 
drifts for nothing but love’s sake; while 
if only young Picton’s presence would 
cure little Manon, nobody knew where to 
find him. Perhaps Father Pierre would 
remember; but where was he? 

Early mass was over; the sun was well 
above the horizon, and began to shine 
warmly into the bare church, and the tar- 
nished finery of the altar glittered and 
looked quite splendid. It might be that 
the new priest meant to beg for a great 
sum of money for the restoration of the 
church—some one had said he had this 
much at heart—and Manen’s face was 
black for a moment with resentment. She 
was truly very anxious now about the sick 
girlathome. As she knelt at her prayers 
her thoughts kept wandering homeward 
instead of to a vague heaven and a great 
throne to which the Bonaventure altar 
was a plaything. What would life be 
worth if little Manon should die? Such 
an event would make her own prayers 
and good works worse than useless, for it 
was her own short-sightedness that had 
brought this grief. 

There were only a few old people left 
in the church, who had nothing else to do, 
and could take their time at their rosaries; 
the altar boys had scuffled in the vestry 
and gone away, leaving their tumbled and 
torn ecclesiastical raiment on the floor. 
Father Henri had flushed angrily when 
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he caught sight of them, and quickly 
opened the door to call the young rascals 
but a moment afterward he gently 


back ; 


shut it, and came out into the church, tall 
and slender, with a grave sweet face, stop- 
ping to kneel before the altar as he passed 
before it Manon Pochette 
seemed to be diligently praying. She was 


to where old 


watching him through a narrow crack of 
her eyelids, but she bowed her head as he 
approached, and pressed the small worn 
crucifix to her breast. The slender cord 
broke, the beads separated and fell with a 
patter like hail upon the floor. ‘* Do not 
Father Henri, 
but somehow the old woman 


gather them now,” said 
hurriedly ; 
did not dare to look higher than the fray- 
ed hem of his long black gown. It was 
scant and made of poor material, she ob- 
served, and the thought seemed like a re- 
prieve that she would-make him a present 
of a new one at Easter. Easter was late 
that year, and there would still be time. 
Josephine would know the proper means 
to use and the cost of such a benevo- 
lence. 

She rose to her feet and followed the 
goodman. They made obeisance togeth- 
er side by side as they crossed to the ves- 
try door. 
with 


The old parishioners regarded 
interest, and wondered what 
was going to happen, taking counsel of 
each other in rusty whispers as the door 
shut. Mére Pochette’s heart was 
quaking; she watched the priest while he 
picked up the small vestments and half 
smiled as he heard the owners’ merry 
Then he turned and took 
a letter from his pocket. ‘‘I bring good 
news to you and yours,” he said, courte- 
ously; and Manon the elder, who had 
feared some dire calamity—the loss of her 
savings or the death of young Picton for 
found herself growing faint 
‘*Sit down, my child,” said 
‘““You are no doubt fasting. 
[ will read this letter.” 

Once to hear such news would have 
given Manon a fancied foretaste of hea- 
ven; she heard it without excite- 
ment, almost with disappointment. Her 
poor grandchild’s father had been one 


this 


was 


voices outside. 


a certainty 
and dizzy. 
the priest. 
Listen. 


now 


of a respectable family, and now a sum of 
money equal to the old Canadian’s own 
fortune had fallen to the poor sick girl 
at home. The lawyer had been at some 
trouble to trace the heir. Father Henri 
volunteered to answer the communica- 
tion, and with some surprise at the man- 
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ner in which it had been received he turn- 
ed away. He had much business on hand 
that day; there was a visit to be made to 
a dying person miles away down one of 
the long muddy roads of Bonaventure 
parish. 

But old Manon had fallen upon her 
knees; she was weeping sorely, and beg 
She had sinned; she 
was avaricious and stony-hearted; the 
good God was punishing her already with 
the pains of hell, and taking her one 
treasure to himself. 

Father Henri listened with dismay. ‘I 
am cursed by this wealth,” she groaned, 
and grovelled upon the floor at his feet. 
He knew that the young girl was ill, but 
in that bleak country one learns to take 
such dispensations without surprise; the 
tender creatures are kindly gathered to 
the dear saints, and taken up from this 
blighting and evil world. 

‘* Listen!” said Manon Pochette, at last 
regaining her composure, and standing 
before the priest determinedly—‘‘ listen ! 
You must find for me this Charles Picton 
before it is too late. I cannot let my child 
die with hatred in her heart toward me. 
I am an old woman; I have had my way 
long enough, and it brings me only sor 
row and shame. I will send him money: 
I will treat him as my own son; I will tell 
him all, for I burnt the letters that he 
wrote to Manon long ago. If he has 
taken another in her place, the punish 
ment will be mine.” 

Was this the hard-faced woman who 
had looked scornfully in even Father 
Henri's face? He closed his saintly eyes 
and said a prayer as he stood before her, 
and raised his hands as if to eall down 
mercy upon the stricken gray head. ‘I 
will talk with you this evening,” he prom- 
ised, and they parted silently. 

Little Manon had waked and arisen, 
and presently she crept feebly to the win 
dow to watch for her grandmother. She 
wondered what kept her so long away. 
The big black hats of the neighbors had 
reappeared in the short street, and the 
day was begun as usual. The men were 
off to their work, and the children were 
gathering around the school-house. The 
sun was bright and clear, and the girl 
felt strengthened and cheered by it. She 
heard the cars presently—perliaps Charles 
might yet come back, though she had al- 
most ceased to look for such a happiness. 
She grew hungry; she became tired with 


ging for a blessing. 
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the exertion of crossing the room; she 
was so weak that the tears began to flow 
down her thin cheeks. ‘‘My grandmother 
nothing -nothing,” 
mourned; ‘‘she is bargaining with old 
Philippe, the gardener—every year she 

generous.” But at that moment 
Mére Pochette was kneeling in passionate 
grief at Father Henri’s feet in the chilly 
vestry. 

At last she approached, and little Manon 
was filled with wonder at her look. ‘* You 
must get well in this good weather,” she 
said. ‘*‘ We will go soon to Quebec, and 
you shall have the one you love best for 
company. Forgive meat last, my child.” 
But the sick girl could not comprehend 
the full meaning of such words, though 


cares for me she 


is less 


the speaker stood there, appealing, repent- 
ant—the square sensible business woman 
who could be cheated by noone. And at 
last little Manon rose and put her arms 
close about the weeping grandmother's 
neck. Only yesterday faithless Marie 
Binet had announced that this neck 
should, in the name of justice, be encir- 
cled by a halter. 

The train from the States was just out 
of sight that very morning; its long 
plume of smoke had hardly drifted away 
in the clear air before a handsome young 
man came lightly up the street. He did 
not stop at any of the drinking shops 
near the station, as most men did, but he 
hurried toward the older village on the 
ridge above, the straight uniform row of 
ancient French houses, and from several 
of these eager eyes followed him to the 
end of the settlement. Then the various 
house-keepers rushed out to confer with 
each other upon the astonishing event of 
young Charles Picton’s incomprehensible 
return. It was like unneighborly old 
Mére Pochette to have sent for him with- 
out giving anybody the pleasure of know- 
ing it; but at that moment she was thank- 
ing blessed Mary and Joseph, her patron 
saints, for this miracle straight from the 
skies. It was seldom, at any rate, that 
an emigrant returned so soon. Charles 
had a prosperous air already, and the 
whole village was in commotion that 
morning, while Father Henri was called 
to a noble feast the moment he returned 
from his errand of consolation. 

The young habitants, who still wore 
red worsted belts with tassels, looked at 
their former neighbor's fine clothes with 
admiration. He was earning good wages, 


ros 
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with prospect of advance, but he had be 
come too miserable at the strange silence: 
and had 
taken his first chance to see little Manon 
again. 


he was not so very far away, 


He had sent letters to prudent 
Father Pierre, but that worthy had kept 
silence, being, at any rate, at a great dis- 
tance from Bonaventure—over seas. 

So Manon’s strength came back again 
in this sunshine of happiness, and the 
lovers presently were married, and lived 
their simple lives together. The world 
was a comfortable place enough without 
going to Quebec, but the oceasion of Mére 
Pochette’s grandchild’s wedding could be 
marked by nothing less than such a jour- 
ney; and she saw her children lead their 
procession of caléches with immense com- 
placency, living over her own youthful 
joys again in their behalf, as one returns 
in autumn to the meadows where one has 
gathered the flowers of spring. 

Old Manon bore a vast bundle when she 
returned to Bonaventure, and took from it 
proudly a handsome cassock for Father 
Henri. The good man was at his devo- 
tions, but she gave it to Josephine, and 
lingered for a few moments to have a 
friendly talk. She had brought 
phine herself a remembrance of less value. 
‘*He is a blessed saint, this father,” the 
stayer at home said. ‘*He speaks no 
harsh word, but goes before us like a holy 
shepherd!’ And the house-keeper blessed 
herself as devoutly as she could have bless- 
ed the priest himself. 

The ancient holiday-maker could not 
linger, her shrewd eyes had detected a 
grievous neglect of her young cabbages 
on the part of their guardian, old Philippe. 
He had not expected her home so soon, 
the pig! Presently the round black hat 
made its appearance among the weeds, a 
new and imposing great black bonnet hav- 
ing been laid aside, and one would find it 
hard to believe that Mére Pochette had 
taken so great a journey. 


Jose- 


The neighbors came one by one, without 
fear or reproach, and leaned over the rail- 
ing of the garden. They were all very 
good-natured, for had not one of their 
own Bonaventure lads secured the old 
miser’s money, afterall? The high-roofed 
white house was lonely that night; the 
upper casements were wide open, and the 
color of little Manon’s deserted red gera- 
niums could be seen in the bright moon- 
light. Little Manon herself, rich 
happy, had gone away to the States. 


and 





AN 


UNKNOWN NATION, 


BY ANNA LAURENS DAWES 


YETWEEN the broad and fertile acres 
| ) of Kansas and the broad and only less 
fertile acres of Texas lies a wild and beauti- 
ful region known as the Indian Territory. 
The imaginary lines which divide it from 
the neighboring States have been strength- 
ened by 


law into strong walls, 
actually impassable, have 
yet proved substantial barriers, Even the 
inhabitants of the contiguous States have 
little personal knowledge of the people 


national 


which, if not 


or the land, beyond a strong hatred of the 
one, born of an undue lust for the other. 
The eastern part of this Territory is in- 
habited by what are called the ‘‘ five civ- 
ilized the 


Seminoles, Choctaws, 


Cherokees, Creeks, 
and 
Each of them lives a life absolutely sepa- 
rate from the rest, with its own peculiar- 
ities, its own institutions, and its own na- 
tional characteristics, for each—let it not 
-each isa nation. But cer- 
tain things are true of themall. Com- 
mon and common needs 
have wrought upon common traits of race 
and character to produce like results. 
The government of each nation is repub- 
lican, with frequently recurring elections, 
legislatures, executives, and systems of 
judiciary. Each nation supports common 
schools and high-schools, provides chari- 
table institutions, and fosters churches. 
Whether Choctaw or Cherokee, these Ind- 
ians carry on large business interests, and 
live intelligent and valuable lives. 

The traveller who leaves St. Louis at 
night wakes to find himself in the prairie 
country, strewn thick with villages of the 
peculiar, unthrifty, huddled appearance of 
Southwestern hamlets. He has scarcely 
breakfasted before, on a sudden, he dis- 
covers the prairie roll away before him 
unvexed with hut or herd, and mile after 
mile the railway strides on through the 
luxuriant acres, past the fertile bottoms. 
The mysterious silence and space explain 
themselves. This is Indian land, and the 
Cherokee people have as yet found no 
better use for this northern country than 
to keep an unoccupied strip between them- 
selves and their white neighbors. When 
at last a town appears, it is still a South- 
western town, but it is a brick and mortar 
city, with shops and newspapers and a busy 
life of its own. It is a considerable tax 


tribes” 


Chickasaws. 


be forgotten 


circumstances 


on credulity to discover that this town of 
Vinita is also Indian, and altogether Ind 
ian; that its business life is full and active 
and reaching out widely; that its citizens 
have private interests in many other re 
gions, and affect the public affairs of two 
nations, moving sometimes the destinies 
of an alien and mightier race than their 
own. Its men and women have their life 
in books and thought and music, brave 
men marry fair women, and children 


play about the streets, whose future holds 
happiness and prosperity. 


This is the most commercial town of 
this nation, but not its most representa- 
tive settlement. ‘‘ Have you seen Talile- 
quah ?” is the instant question asked of 
him who professes a knowledge of the 
Indian Territory, and not without reason. 
Located in the interior of the country, 
among the mountains, the approach by 
the all-day ride among the wooded hills, 
over the grassy uplands, and through the 
forest glades threaded everywhere with 
rushing creeks, serves to heighten the ef- 
fect. Beginning the journey with many 
miles of illimitable prairie stretching out 
to vast horizons, and reaching the first 
definite point at the ford of the Arkansas, 
where that lordly river is joined by two 
others only less large, an impression of 
space and distance and bigness is at once 
produced, upon which the imagination 
builds the future of a fairy tale. This 
effect is increased by hour after hour 
through great trees in beautiful virgin 
forests, and from frequent heights by far- 
reaching prospect of river and wooded 
hill. Eastern readers will find similar 
effects of distance in Pennsylvania, but 
the nearer view, the woods and fields and 
little creeks, are those of the middle South, 
of Alabama, or the more fertile portions 
of eastern North Carolina. To that State 
also must be compared the wilder scenery 
of the Chickasaw territory, and to the 
South belong the lupins and the lilies and 
the veil of fairy daisies, pink and white, 
that broider over the whole scene, min 
cling in a thousand forms the flora of the 
woods and the prairie, the South and the 
West.% Tahlequah first discovers itself 
afar off, across one of the most beautiful 
of these prospects, in a large and somewhat 
imposing brick building, standing out 
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alone upon a swelling height. Unneigh- 
bored, and yet requiring a considerable 
population to fill it, it seems something of 
a mystery; and when the winding road 
comes face to face with its simplicity and 
its size, it proves no less mysterious, al- 
though in a different way, since it is a 
public college for Indian boys and young 
men. Three miles’ further ride, still in the 
open country, though no longer through 
an altogether uncultivated region, brings 
the traveller suddenly into the long main 
street of alarge town. Here sits in serene 
and self-centred isolation the capital of a 
nation, containing in itself every element 
of such a capital except those metropoli- 
tan products which belong to crowded 
centres of the world’s life. 

In the very middle of Tahlequah is its 
Capitol, a large brick structure surrounded 
by an open square filled with locust-trees. 
The size and relative importance of this 
building mark the feeling that this is a 
nation. Here meets a Legislature com- 
posed of two Houses, retaining traces of the 
common Indian and white influence over 
their origin, in their titles of Council and 
Senate. The Council is presided over by 
a Speaker, and the Senate by the Assistant 
Chief. Bills must pass both Houses, and 
require the signature of the Executive. 
This officer possesses much power, and is 
a man of many titles, since he is actually 
President, and is better known as Princi- 
pal Chief, while in common conversation 


INDIAN 


TERRITORY 


he is usually addressed as Governor. Un- 
der him is an Assistant-Chief answering to 
our Vice-President, a Secretary of State, 
a Treasurer, a Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and several other officers. 
All are clected directly by the people, and 
for terms of four years. 
tested every 
when half of the Council are chosen, and 
in August, a month 
tion, thus marking the chief occupation 
of the people. All the affairs of the na- 
tion—very nearly literally all of them—are 
debated and settled by this Legislature. 
The establishment and support of schools, 


These hot ly con- 


elections occur two years, 


of agricultural vaca- 


questions of finance, permissions or li- 
censes to railways or telegraphs, the ad- 
mission of religious teachers to the privi- 
leges of the nation—all these matters are 
decided as of old in council; but neither 
the hereditary right of Indian custom on 
the one hand, nor the Anglo-Saxon con- 
dition of age on the other, admits to this 
body. Every lad among the Cherokees 
may vote and be voted for. In the Capitol 
are the various offices of the President, the 
Treasurer, and the other officers of state, 
and here they spend busy days, for it is no 
trifling matter to administer the affairs of 
this little nation of 25,000 souls. If it be 


little, it is also rich: $95,000 come every 
year into the hands of its Treasurer in 
good drafts of the United States, inter- 
est on the funds held by us in trust for 
these Indians, and as much more from the 
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creat cattle companies who have leased 


some of their unoccupied northern land. 


From this money are paid the salaries of. 


1] 


all the offic 


chinery of 


ls and the expenses of the ma 
government, the public works 
are carried on, the school and convict sys- 
tems are maintained. The Cherokees pay 
no taxes, the nation is so rich; quite oth 
need 


fresh 


erwise, for now and then, when a 
the United States 


lands, a money payment 1s made to each 


rents 


arises, or 


Out of the windows of the 


Capitod may be seen the less 


inhabitant. 
imposing but 
the Supreme 
Court sits, with its three judges, of learn- 


spacious pulldiIng@’ where 


ing and ¢ The particulars of a 


haracter. 


judicial system are seldom dramatic, but 


it is interesting to learn that the courts 
are modelled on our own, and are very 
successful. The laws of this nation fill a 
large book, and the strictness of some of 
Ils provisions notably those relating to 


would make a Puritan envi- 
The code in general would do credit 


intoxication 
ous. 
to any community, and its laws are well 
enforced by mounted police—a body of 
men so much honored that positions in 
its ranks are greatly coveted; and if crime 
too frequent in this region, 
it must not be forgotten that the nation is 
burdened with a class of most disreputable 


is somewhat 


white men, entirely exempt from its own 
law, and difficult to reach by any other. 
If its convict system is not as elaborate as 
that of Crofton or Elmira, it seems to be 
effectual in its results, since its convicts 
may be seen making its roads, under a 
slight guard, or, wholly unguarded, doing 
the janitor’s work in its Capitol. A well- 
appointed asylum holds the indigent blind 
and other unfortunates of various kinds. 
The notable fact is remarked in Tahlequah 
that a crazy man may actually be seen 
there by the curious. 

It has been already mentioned that the 
This 
includes small local schools all over the 
nation, and the two highest institutions at 
the capital, known to its inhabitants as 
the male and female seminaries. It is 
not a part of this survey to describe the 


state maintains a schooi system. 


various and flourishing missions which 
are to be found all over the Territory, 
with large and important schools and 
churches, varying in size and favor ac- 
cording to the denomination caring for 
them, but any candid historian cannot 
leave them out of account in determining 
either causes or results of this civilization. 
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Our present purpose, however, is with the 
national life, and that pays much atten 
tion to education. These two seminaries 
were originally counterparts of each other, 
but in March, 1887, the building used for 
the girls was destroyed by fire. It is al 
ready nearly if not quite restored, accord- 
ing to modern ideas of convenience, ata 
cost to the nation of many thousands of 
dollars 
three miles from the town and three miles 
apart, yet it is said that hollow trees grow 
midway here as wellas elsewhere, and that 


These two schools are located 


divided lads and lassies find ways to meet 
even in this far-away land. Indian hearts 
are the hearts of men, and Indian eyes 
are the eyes of fair maids. Looking off 
over the fields, the visitor to the girls’ 
seminary is shown the spot where was 
buried Samuel Wooster, its founder and 
first head, the man who suggested much 
which other 
worked out. 


men wise in. state-craft 
It is not often given to a 
nation to rise up complete in fifty years, 
and this school, educating and training 
mothers, has had much to do with what 
we Here Indian girls learn Latin, 
literature, mathematics, the sciences, men- 
tal and moral philosophy, rhetoric, and 
the various lesser branches usually sup- 


see. 


posed to lead up to these scholastic heights. 
The catalogue gives curious evidence that 
this is a strange land. We find pupils 
from ‘*Seguoyah,” and ‘* Cooweescoowee, 
and ‘‘ Going Snake,” but the girls who an- 
swer to the least civilized names are very 
likely to bear no other resemblance to 
their red forefathers. 

The teachers are largely of Indian de- 
scent, many of them alumnz of this very 
school, but one who listens to recitations 
on the familiar problems in ethics, or 
reads the familiar regulation, ‘‘ Pupils 
must bring their own bedding and tow 
els,” finds it hard to realize that this is an 
establishment of an Indian tribe. The 
first class graduated more than forty 
years ago, and to-day nearly two hun 
dred Indian girls gather here for instruc 
tion. In the Male Seminary nearly as 
many boys are drilled daily in practice at 
arms, an’ study a somewhat more elabo 
rate curriculum. Greek as well as Latin 
is taught here, and a wider range of sci- 
ence, while trigonometry and surveying 
are made much of. ‘‘ Discipline can add 
nothing to the mental or moral capaci- 
ties,’ says the catalogue of this Cherokee 
school, ‘‘but can bring them under such 
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a process of training as to develop the la- 
tent energies of mind and body, and di- 
rect them to a course of right action, so 
that the future citizen and lawgiver may 
be fitted for his To this 
end, national legislature 
has passed a statute law forbidding the 


creat work.” 


doubtless. the 


use of intoxicating liquors and gambling. 
A law of the commonwealth as an en- 
foreer of the faculty is a suggestion that 
Eastern colleges might like to bor- 
In one sort of school or another, 


some 
row ! 
three-quarters of the children are taught, 
some of the district schools containing 
than scholars. In 


these the young Cherokees learn geo: 


more seventy - five 
raphy, grammar, spelling, arithmetic, and 
history, and their frequently 
meet in institutes conventions to 
compare methods. All are free schools, 
except the two seminaries, which charge 


teachers 
and 


a moderate tuition. When any pupil is 
inable to pay this, however, he is taught, 
and even clothed, out of the national 
treasury. <A student proving himself 
more than usually apt at letters, after go- 
ing through their own schools, if anx- 
ious for further education, is often sent to 
some college at the East, and that at the 


expense of the nation, for this little peo- 
ple has the strange idea that a good citi- 
zen is of value to the state, and that it 
can well afford to produce such a result 
at some public cost. 


Other students go 
on with their education at their own cost, 
and the aristocracy among this people 
knows much of cities and schools in the 
United States—of foreign ways, in their 
patriotic colloquialism. 

Up and down the streets of Tahlequah 
walks a population industrious and well- 
to-do, busy about the daily affairs of shop 
and farm and school and state. Its out- 
ward aspect and many of its habits are 
those of the Southwest, to which it be- 
by choice as well as by situation, 
while even its deficiencies are to a great 
extent those of the surrounding States. 
Its women, dressed in the fashions and 
perhaps the goods of the metropolitan 
market, sit down in their elaborately dec- 
orated parlors, or in their more humble 
homes, to discuss the food and clothes of 
the nursery, or the last magazine, or the 
gossip of the town, according to their 
tastes and habits, much as do their sisters 
across the border. , Their fathers and hus- 
bands are occupied as are their kind in 
any centre of a farming district which is 


longs 
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also the legal and legislative centre. Ac- 
cording to the testimony given in 1885 to 
a committee of the United States Senate, 
the 5000 men of this nation were 3500 of 
them farmers, not 200 of them profession 
al men, 133 were mechanics, and—in an 
Indian tribe it must be remembered—only 
and fishermen. Their 
flocks and herds numbered 67,000 cattle, 
123,000 hogs and 
horses ;* 


tion, and 100,000 enclosed. 


23 were hunters 


sheep, and 136,000 
under cultiva 
The 6000 fam 


ilies lived in 5000 dwellings, and the 3600 


SY 000 acres were 


than 4000 farms. 
They had no taxes to pay 


deed, the 


farmers owned more 
except, in 
few merchants—there was no 
currency to depreciate, for there was no 
serip, and all were in 


There was no publie debt, but, on the oth 


eash. 


payments ! 
and from that 
fairy purse came all the public expenses, 
divided 


er hand, a publie revenue; 


50 per cent. for the expenses of 
government itself, 35 per cent. for the na 
tional schools, and 15 per cent. for the 
support of the asylums. 

All this elaborate life goes on among a 
people only half of whom speak English, 
and presenting the problem of a nation 
divided into two sharply opposed classes 
the highly civilized class of the towns; and 
the peasant farmers of the open country, 
or ‘‘ natives,” as it is the fashion to eall 
them, in amusing disregard of a common 
origin. The dweller in the town, 
life has been described, has usually, 


whose 
but 
not always, a large admixture of white 
blood in his ancestry; the other is likely 
full-blood” Indian. 
a cabin on 


to bea‘ He lives in 
in entire comfort, 
though certainly not in luxury. He cul- 
tivates his ground himself, or rents it, 
sends his children 


his farm, 


to the 
nearest school, eats, drinks, sleeps, and 


—since he must 


wakes to live the same round. He knows 
no ambitions and no He re- 
tains many of the Indian habits, is usual 
ly dirty, and often ignorant. The 
of his nation home, a 
little work 
food, such 


progress. 


laws 
him a 
him 
learning as he has he re 
ceives for nothing, his land is at his dis- 
posal forever, and he knows no further 
wants. 


furnish 


furnishes clothes and 


Law is the only uncertain fact in 

his life, and his chief interest in that is to 

see that it does not change. To prevent 

any such untoward happening he arouses 
* These figures based on the cen 

1880, and it was stated that the number of eattle 

had trebled since that time. 


were 
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himself to take part, and an active part, in 


the elections, and it is not improbable that 
he tries his hand at law-making for him- 
self; for another curious fact about this cu- 
rious population is that no distinction of 
coverning class and governed can be made 
between the Cherokee of the town and 

ie Cherokee of the field. The full-blood 
is always present in the national Legisla 
ture, the Council being usually almost en- 
tirely of that complexion, and it is inva- 
an obstructive element in all effort 
with the white man’s 
It may be objected that this 
is too sweeping a condemnation of the full- 
bloods, and indeed there are notable ex- 


] , 
rlavi' 
for closer contact 


CIVILIZallon, 


ceptions—individuals full of the strength 
and character of the best of 
the race, though living remote from the 
towns and speaking no English; but un- 
happily they do not represent the mass of 
their fellows. 

To the student of land problems the 
Cherokee land title is a most interesting 
feature of their life, and the inferences to 


and power 


be drawn from its workings are many and 
valuable. The Cherokee is usually known 
as a communist, and in some sense of the 
word this is true; in some prominent par- 
not true; but the peculiar 
situation is such that what he lacks in le- 
gal communism he makes up through oth- 
In so far as the ideal 
of the communist will be realized when 
every man lives on his own land, and 
finds his wants as a member of the com- 
munity supplied by the central govern- 
ment—in so far as this is the commu- 
nistic ideal, the Cherokee presents to-day 
an illustration of national land-holding. 

On the first day of August, 1838, the 
tribe, assembled in camp at 
Oquohee, Indian Territory, began their 
proceedings with this somewhat grandil- 
oquent claim: 

‘“ Whereas the title of the Cherokee 
people to their lands is the most ancient 
and absolute known to man, its date is be- 
yond the recall of human record, its valid- 
ity confirmed and illustrated by possession 
and enjoyment antecedent to all pretence 
of claim by any other portion of the hu- 
man race.” 

On this basis the remarkable men as- 
sembled in this Council proceeded to form 
the wonderful constitution under which 
the tribe has lived and prospered so sig- 
nally, and from which were copied in a 
measure the constitutions of the other 


ticulars it is 


er circumstances. 


' . 
Cherokee 
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nations. Probably influenced by the In- 
dian idea of property in land—the idea 
of socialism—they held that the land be 
longed to the Cherokee tribe, and not to 
the individuals thereof. Land, says thi 
Indian, like his communistie brother, is 
as air and water, the property of all; it 
cannot be given away to the few. Pur 
suing this theory, the Cherokee constitu 
tion secured the nationalization of land in 
the Cherokee state in these words: 

‘** The land of the Cherokee nation shall 
remain the common property, but the im 
provements made thereon and in the pos 
session of the citizens of the nation are 
the exclusive and indefeasible property of 
the citizens respectively who made and 
may be rightfully in possession thereof.” 

These improvements therefore descend 
to the heirs of the citizen, or they may be 
sold by him, but the land, occupy it as 
long as he will, can never be his. He 
may occupy as much land: as he can cul- 
tivate, provided he does not come within 
one-quarter of a mile of his neighbor. 
This prohibition does not, of course, refer 
to the towns. He must establish a claim 
to this land by proving it to be unoccu- 
pied, and at the proper distance from his 
neighbor, and when he shall have fenced 
it, or put upon it fifty dollars’ worth of im- 
provements, he has the right to occupy as 
long as he chooses; but if he fails to so 
occupy it for two years, it reverts to the 
nation again. There is absolutely no lim 
it to the amount he may thus use if he 
ean cultivate it; but if he wishes to pos 
sess himself of two different farms, they 
must be the required quarter of a mile 
apart. To be sure that speculation does 
not interfere with the common right of 
all to her land, the Cherokee nation 
through her Legislature has laid certain 
restrictions upon her people. The valua 
ble black-walnut and pecan timber be 
longs to the nation; the individual may 
neither ent it nor sell it. The possible 
mines of her rocky hills may not be open 
ed, for an old statute makes the discovery 
of a mine punishable with death. The 
remembrance of their cruel ejectment 
from their rich mineral lands in Georgia 
is thus curiously embalmed in the law. 
And while there is no limit to the amount 
which a citizen may cultivate, he can take 
up for pasturage but fifty acres, thus ef- 
fectually preventing the absorption of the 
land by great grazing firms. Thus the 
Cherokee has his land held for him for- 











ever by his state. He may sell his im- 
provements, and he and his family may 
practically reside in the same place per 
manently, since the right of occupancy 
may be devised. This right may also be 
sold. But the individualizing of the land 
that would seem to be thus brought 
about is neutralized by the vast tracts of 
rich unoccupied territory waiting the in- 
dustrious hand. How thoroughly this 
plan has worked as its sanguine modern 
advocates would have us believe it always 
will work, is shown by the exact corre- 
spondence between the number of male 
inhabitants and the number of dwellings 
(5000 each), and the nearly similar number 
of farmers and farms—3500 farmers on 4000 
farms. Moreover, the right of a woman to 
the land is the same as that of aman; and 
her husband, although not a Cherokee nor 
even an Indian, may acquire her rights by 
marriage, and be adopted into the tribe. 
This is the only door for alien proprietor- 
ship, and ‘‘ Cherokee rights,” joined to the 
pretty faces gained from a mixed Indian 
and white ancestry, have proved a strong 
attraction to many a wanderer, and a her- 
itage of joy or sorrow, as it might be, to 
many an Indian woman. 

What has been said in detail of the 
Cherokees is true to some extent of the 
other four nations. There is the same 
mixed population of town and country 
dweller, with the same characteristics of 
enterprise and obstruction. The north- 
ernmost of these tribes, a small fragment 
of the Creeks, who have come most into 
contact with the white men of the border, 
have suffered rather than gained in the 
encounter. The morale of the people is 
lower, although their civilization is more 
complex. The body of this tribe, however, 
is in the interior. . Their government has 
many features like that of the Cherokees, 
with some difference in the number of 
judges, the length of terms of office, and 
such minor points. The Indian glamour 
seems to still cover a people ruled by a 
House of Warriors and a House of Kings; 
but the more prosaic virtues are added 
thereunto in the boast under oath that they 
have no paupers, no insane, that every fam- 
ily in the nation has a home, that $40,000 
is spent each year for schools, of which 
there are four hundred common schools, 
with five of a higher grade. Corn, cotton, 
and oats are raised, and the Creeks have 
some manufactures. The little tribe of 
Seminoles is perhaps tle most nearly pure 
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democracy we have on the continent. Its 
Council, com post d of three members from 
each town, votes directly on the ratitica 
tion of all its laws by a standing vote. A 
democratic Assembly drafts these laws 


and submits them to this hardly less dem 


ocratie Council. Here the commune has 
but one restriction, and that a right of oe 
cupancy, and the little population has no 
less care taken of it than its larger neigh 


bors, for here also are day schools and 
boarding - schools, and here the black 
smiths are paid by the government. The 
laws of this nation are Spartan in their 


character. The murderer is **k 


lled,” as 
they succinctly put it, and the thief is 
whipped three times for as many offences, 
but the fourth time he is *‘ killed” also. 
The Chickasaws live in the magnificent 
hill country on the borders of Texas, and 
have been retarded rather than helped 
by contact with their border neighbors. 
Their government is much like the oth 
ers, and here is again the curious division 
of feeling and action between the full 
bloods and the half-breeds. Their capa 
bilities are great, and there is the intense 
pride in their nation and its privileges and 
successes found in the others. This pride 
of race is no small element, of character 
in all the five tribes. It is most extreme, 
and it suits well the handsome Spanish 
looking men. It was a Chickasaw gov 
ernor who refused to meet a committee of 
the United States Senate outside his own 
nation. Other governors had been visit 
ed among their people, and with a certain 
fine sense of what was due his position, 
he would not sacrifice national dignity to 
convenience. The Choctaws also live on 
the borders of Texas, but in this case to 
the advantage rather than the detriment 
of the people. The student of aboriginal 
races will find it an interesting problem 
why the close contact in blood and life 
with white civilization has told for good 
among the Cherokees and Choctaws, and, 
except in isolated instances, far otherwise 
among the Creeks and Chickasaws. The 
constitution of the Choctaw nation is 
somewhat more elaborate than the oth- 
ers. We have here a veto power, re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote to override it; 
one of the requirements for office is a be- 
lief in a future state; third-term difficul 
ties are effectually prevented by a provi- 
sion that no Principal Chief shall hold his 
office more than four years out of six, the 
term being two years. The judicial sys- 
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tem works so smoothly that thirty-eight 
cases out of forty are convicted; and it is 
the custom to release a murderer after his 
conviction until the time of his execution 
arrives, when he always returns of his 
own accord to suffer the extreme penalty. 
Land tenure is the same as with the Chero- 
kees, except that it must yield an annual 
income; and the school system, with its 
appendix of Eastern colleges, is equally 
elaborate. With an income from govern- 
ment bonds of $62,000, and of 850,000 from 


the leases of mines already opened in 
its incalculable deposits of coal, copper, 


iron, and lead, it is little wonder that the 
Choctaws can see nothing better for them 
in the civilization and government of the 
States around them. 

The tremendous pressure for the unoc- 
cupied lands possessed by all these nations 
has led the border States to a hope of for- 
cible possession by the government at 
Washington; or, failing of this, of a fed- 
eration of these nations into a single Ind 
ian State, thus opening up the agricultu- 
ral and mineral treasures of this almost 
unknown region. The first hope is not 
altogether without warrant even in high 
places, unjust and legally impossible as it 
would be. Much local jealousy among 
the different tribes somewhat hinders the 
latter plan, but a greater obstacle is the 
natural fear.of white influence and ac- 
tion. What security have these favored 
and perfectly satisfied commonwealths 
that any of their possessions and privi- 
leges would remain to them in the face of 
the white man’s greed? At present they 
are held by patents as definite and distinet 
as legal phrasing can make them, and 
protected by carefully kept up barriers of 
bad roads and unoccupied country. But 
once make this land a possible home of 
possible Oklahoma associations, and what 
would become of land title or Indian law ? 
Perhaps the Mission Indians of Califor- 
nia could answer. Already the Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas Railway, which runs 
through the eastern part of the Territory 
from north to south, has a grant of a 
tract of land ten miles wide on each side 
of its track (60,000,000 acres in all), all 
the way from Kansas to Texas. This grant 
becomes operative the day that ‘‘the Ind- 
ian title is extinguished.” Is it any won- 
der that the dwellers along its route are 
not eager to have the land thrown open ? 

What may be in the future for these 
remarkable peoples it is not quite easy to 
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say, but meanwhile what they have al- 
ready accomplished has a direct bearing 
upon two different questions. We see in 
their history and achievement the key to 
the Indian problem. Education, religion, 
a good system of law and government, 
self-help and self- responsibility, an un- 
derstanding of their relations to the world 
at large—these things have made the 
Cherokees and their sister nations what 
we findthem. And in passing it may be 
remarked that the men who taught them 
these things lived among them and made 
themselves of them. To be thrown out 
among white men is not absolutely ne 
cessary to the Indian: witness the differ 
ence between the border nations and those 
of the interior. It may be better that the 
red man should work out his problem by 
himself. His ability to do it, and the 
progress he will make under favorable 
circumstances, are proved by the five 
civilized tribes. The large unprogress- 
ive element, with its laziness and dirt, is 
no argument against this conclusion. Nor 
is the admixture of white blood the only 
enterprising quality in these nations, 
as is sometimes somewhat superficially 
charged. Where education and religion 
and responsibility have joined hands, 
their pupil has been raised to the extent 
of his possibility, be he white or red; and 
when these have been wanting, the white 
blood has only added crime to stupidity. 
It is in this last element—the presence or 
absence of responsibility—that much of 
the secret lies. The Indian who finds all 
his wants supplied through no aet of his 
own, regards neither education nor prog- 
ress as any factor in his scheme of exist- 
ence. But in him who finds himself 
pressed with multiplied necessities con- 
stant effort is required, and development 
is forced upon him. 

And here we have the other answer 
that the Indian Territory gives to the stu- 
dent—the answer to certain questions of 
land tenure. You have here the nation- 
al ownership of land in favorable condi- 
tions. A young nation, under most for- 
tunately strong and able leadership, iso- 
lated from contaminating influence, in a 
country neither too warm nor too cold 
for productive labor, with a fine system 
of laws and government, and a good mea- 
sure of civilization already achieved at 
the beginning and since developed. The 
land is held by the nation from the first, 
and there is more than enough. If it is 

















true that it can be in a sense transferred, 
this is not absolutely true, and the fact 
that there is such an abundance of it pre- 
vents any disturbance of the scheme by 
this fact. And on the other hand a na- 
tional revenue, sufficient and inalienable, 
does away with the usual necessity of 
taxing the land by providing for all the 
requirements of popular need. The most 
ardent communist could hardly want 
more than this: land held perpetually 
for him, as much as he desires, and every 
public want supplied. What is the re- 
sult? Half the nation sits down content 
to eat and drink, a great unprogressive 
animal class, a weight upon the commu- 
nity, failing of every end of civilization 
or any comprehension of its advantages. 
Those others who have discovered for 
themselves individual wants, and who 
have learned to supply them each man 
for himself, have found the meaning of 
progress and civilization. They have 
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fig oe may usually be found in the 


best-regulated minds some concealed 
liking for a vagabond, the relic of days 
when we thought it would be a very plea- 
sant thing to run away with a circus or 
to sleep under a hay-stack. And even 
apart from this, it is certain that the 
lives of vagabonds often afford the very 
best historical materials. We have in 
copious profusion the letters and public 
documents of the able and upright men 
who organized and carried through the 
great revolt of the American colonies 
against the crown; but many events of 
that epoch are still imperfectly under- 
stood for want of adequate memorials of 
the scoundrels. Points of the greatest 
historical importance, such as the diffi- 
culties encountered by Washington in 
organizing the army at Cambridge, the 
frequent depletion of that army through 
desertion, the depreciation of the Conti- 
nental currency, the startling outbreak 
of Shays’s rebellion, can never be under- 
stood except by studying the revelations 
of the reprobates. Such confessions are 
very rare: there is, so far as I know, but 
one book which fully and frankly pro- 
claims them; of that book I know but 
one copy, now in my possession, and this 
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done away with the much-talked-cf equal- 
ity, and practically, if not ostensibly 
achieved the destruction of the commu 
nistic scheme. They, and they alone, 
have developed anything further than the 
brute beast. And if as a people they have 
lost in the process something of simplicity 
and strength, a glance at the two halves 
of the nation will answer the question of 
the value of the experiment. Land, and 
the wisest provisions of law, and elabo 
rate schemes of ready-made well-being 
furnished by the government, will not 
bring real welfare. The proletariat might 
eat and drink and sleep, perhaps, if they 
could realize their present dream, but life 
would hardly be what they imagine. No 
better than the beasts that perish, they 
might well question if it were worth the 
living. Not because its people are Indians, 
but because of their communism, is civili- 
zation but a partial suecess—a sort of half- 
baked loaf—in the Indian Territory. 
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condition of things furnishes ample rea 
son for bringing to light once more the 
wholly disreputable and therefore most 
instructive career of Henry Tufts. 

He was a man whose virtues might 
doubtless have been very useful to us, had 
he possessed any, but whose great histor- 
ical value lies, strange as it may seem, 
in his vices. His dingy little book de- 
rives its worth from the very badness of 
the society into which it brings us; it re- 
veals the existence, behind all that was 
decent and moral in that period, of a des- 
perate and lawless minority. 

Henry Tufts was born at Newmarket, 
New Hampshire, June 24, 1748, and he 
not only belonged to the true race of vag- 
abonds, but was indeed the first thorough 
and unimpeachable member of that fra- 
ternity recorded amid our staid New Eng- 
land society. Previous examples, such 
as Morton of Merry Mount, and Sir 
Christopher Gardiner, Knight, were mere 
exotics, the consummate flower of an el- 
der civilization. Our interest in them is 
to see how they bore the transplantation, 
and indeed how the transplantation bore 
them. But Henry Tufts was indigenous; 
purely a home product. Indeed, he be- 
longed distinctly to what Dr. Holmes once 
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called the Brahmin blood of New En 
land, for his grandfather was a clerg 


o- 
S 
V- 


man, and graduated at Harvard College 
in 1701 But if of blood, the 
crandson breed of Au- 

his autobiography belongs 
what 
literature 


clerical 
came also of the 
tolyeus, and 
essentially to has been called the 
that 
cludes Gil Blas, Guzman d’Alfarache, and 
Meriton Latroon. 
ed in that department, for it contains a 


** picaresque”’ which in 


It is indeed unsurpass- 
smaller proportion of anything but vaga- 
bondism than any similar work known to 
His whole 
records hardly a trace of honest industry, 


unless we 


me in any language. book 
include his service in the Revo- 
lutionary army, and even there his labors 
seem to have been strictly in the line of 
those afterward performed by Sherman's 
All unmitigated but 
not unvaried rascality. In lives 
theft is an incident; with him it was the 
Whatever he 
He can hardly be said to 


bummers. else is 


some 


stated means of support. 
had he stole. 
have invariably stolen his lodgings, for 
he often slept in haymows, and one night 
in a family tomb; but for all else—food, 
drink, and clothing—he relied upon what 
he graphically calls the rule of thumb. 
He would have fulfilled Falstaff's long- 
ing, ‘‘O for a fine young thief!’ It was 
needless to inquire of him, as Charles 
Lamb asked of his Australian correspond- 
ents, what he did when he was not steal- 
ing. He was thieving all the time, un- 
less we separate the periods when he was 
running away with his booty, or being 
taken to prison, or breaking out of it, 
which he did again and again. 

He began his career in the usual man- 
ner of country boys who take to bad 
courses, by robbing orchards and hen- 
roosts. At fourteen he planned with two 
companions to steal bread, cheese, and cu- 
cumbers, and hide them in the woods. 
The others provided the bread and cheese, 
and he the cucumbers, stripping a whole 
patch. Being dissatisfied with the pro- 
vision the others had made, he resolved 
to frighten them out of their share, so he 
raised an alarm so that they all took 
fright, after which he came back and 
carried off all the supplies. Not content 
with this, he informed his companions 
that the farmer they had robbed had cap- 
tured him, and had exacted of him three 
days’ labor, so that each of the other boys 
gave him a day’s work on his father's 
farm as their share of the imaginary pen- 
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alty. This early incident gives the key 
to his whole life, which was spent in first 
defrauding others and then his accom 
plices. When he was twenty-one he be 
gan the more public practice of lis pro 
fession by stealing his father’s horse and 
selling it for thirty dollars. 

In the active practice of his profession 
he travelled habitually between Canada 
and Virginia, having a line of confeder 
ates, like a trapper’s line of traps, through 
the whole route. His system of living 
reached a singular perfection. When he 
needed food he took it,wherever he found 
it, not confining himself to the necessaries 
of the table, but adding the luxuries, as 
when he stole a beehive and carried it 
some distance, on which occasion he must 
have discounted, so to speak, the stings of 
When he needed a pair of boots, 
he looked out for a shoemaker’s shop, 
and contrived to be near it at nightfall. 
In respect to linen, for him the land seem 
ed as covered with clothes-lines as now 
with telegraphic wires, and once when he 
needed smallclothes he spied through the 
window of a church a suitable pulpit 
cushion, stole it, sold the feathers, and 
made a pair of breeches of the green 
plush. 

It is needless to say that in him horse 
stealimg—which has been in all ages, as 
Seott says of treason, ‘‘the crime of a 
gentleman”’—rose to the dignity of a fin 
art. Some fifty separate thefts of this 
kind are recorded in his book. He asserts 
that he could go into a stable at night and 
select a particular horse by his way of 
eating his hay. 


remorse. 


He could so disguise a 
horse by paint that his former owner, rid- 
ing by his side, did not know him. He 
would steal a horse, ride him twenty 
miles, and exchange him for another, and 
make two more exchanges before reach- 
ing one of his homes again; for he had 
almost as many homes as horses. In one 
ease he took a neighbor's horse, sold it for 
fifty-one dollars, and on being detected, 
guided the neighbor to the place where it 
was sold, hoping to find it and steal it 
back again. Not finding it, they each 
stole another horse, were caught, and 
were punished with thirty-five lashes each 
from a cat-o’-nine-tails. In another case 
a man boasted that his horse had a special 
guard every night,and could not be stolen. 
Tufts accepted the challenge, gave the 
guards rum and opium, and rode the horse 
away. Nor was this talent limited to 
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horses. While travelling up the Merri 

mac River he stole a valuable dog, sold it 
at Newbury for ten shillings, and then 
crossed the ferry. The dog swam the riv- 
er and rejoined him. Aided by this hap 

py suggestion, Tufts sold him twice more, 
at Newburyport for six shillings and at 
Bradford for a dollar, the dog each time 
swimming the river and rejoining his un 

wearied salesman. 

His whole life was spent either in elud 
ing pursuers or giving them reason to 
pursue him anew. He was so constantly 
suspected that he was often arrested when 
he had done nothing. The shop of Mr. 
Jacob Sheafe, in Portsmouth, had been 
Tufts stated 
been seen carrying a bundle through the 
streets in the evening. That was enough, 
and he was confined in Exeter jail some 
days, and then released. The same winter 
he was arrested under a similar suspicion 
in Newmarket, went to Exeter jail again 
for a week, and was again discharged. 


robbed, and was to have 


For the first of these detentions he was 
paid by Mr. Sheafe at the rate of a dollar 
per day. The jail thus became not only 
his lodging, his restaurant, hisshelter from 
the cold, but the source of a moderate in- 
come, the most innocent perhaps that he 
ever enjoyed. The dollar a day was a 
sort of retaining fee for not thieving. It 
is observable that these unjust detentions 
happened always in the winter, and that 
he never complained of them; it was only 
when he deserved to be in jail that he re- 
pined under it. 

It is said that hypocrisy is the homage 
that vice renders to virtue, and that coun- 
terfeit money vindicates the true. It 
therefore throws no discredit on two 
learned professions when I point out the 
obvious fact that’ medicine and theology 
always prove attractive to vagabonds. 
Tufts tried both. He says of himself, in 
his usual Micawber strain, ‘‘ Destitute of 
a single shilling in the world, it was req- 
uisite to levy contributions on the pub- 
lic [Il faut vivre, monsieur!|, so that I 
might elude ‘haggard poverty’s cruel 
grasp.’ In some places, therefore, I prac- 
tised physic, in others told fortunes, and 
in others again I discharged the sacerdo- 
tal office. I could turn my hand with 
equal facility to either of these scientific 
branches, and acquired some celebrity in 
them all.” Accordingly, likeanother New 
England vagabond, Stephen Burroughs, 
Tufts combined preaching with his other 
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the 


skill as a preacher, I 


pursuits. “Having a mind to view 
country and try my 
purchased me a new suit of black, a large 
Scotch plaid gown, and cocked-up bea 
This was therefore the clerical cos 
in 1777, the 
proposed to minister was known as New 


Lights. 


ver.’ 


tume and sect to which he 


It is a good instance of what is 


called feminine intuition that the only 


person who ever found him out in this 


character was a young girl. He being at 
Little Falls, 


a. a 1 ) 
of this clerical dress Lo Speak at a week 


Maine, was invited because 
day meeting, and the officiating clergy 
man declared that he had preached such 
a sermon as to prove him ‘an incarnate 
saint, if ever there was one upon the foot 
stool.” Upon this, Tufts says, a young 
woman named Peggy Cotton, a church 
‘Hea 
For my own part, 
I have no belief in his pretended sancti 


member, rose and said: 
is the devil incarnate. 


Saint‘ So 


ty, let him profess what he will.” Being 
severely taken to task, the plain-spoken 
young woman proceeded to explain tliat 
on his first entrance into the meeting this 
gentleman of clerical appearance had sur- 
veyed her from head to foot in such a 
carnal manner that she ‘‘ perceived that 
he had the devil in his heart.” 
the confusion; the speaker was severely 
rebuked by the officiating clergyman, fol- 

“Ag 


tennis, so 


Great was 


lowed by Tufts himself, who says, 
tivo odds at 
poor Peggy, finding her ground untenable 
against both, presently withdrew.” Tufts, 
triumphant her, became the 
clergyman’s guest, and preached daily 


against one are 


against 


through his whole tour, undisturbed by 
the fear of man or woman. 

His medical practice was really impair 
ed by the same drawback with his preach- 
ing, for in one case a young girl whom he 
had brought back almost from the grave 
fell in love with him, and insisted on his 
eloping with her, which indeed required 
He had a little 
more preparation, however, for medicin 
than for theology, taking the latter only 
by what is now called ‘‘ heredity” from his 
grandfather, while to the former he 
voted three years of exceedingly irregular 
study among the Indians. He was fond 
of all athletic feats, and having injured 
himself severely when about twenty-four, 
was advised by Captain Josiah Miles, *‘the 
great Indian fighter,” to visit the abori- 
gines at Sudbury, in Canada, who would 
cure him if any one could. Thither he 


no great persuasion. 


de- 
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went, therefore, by way of Pigwacket, in 
Maine, a the Indian 
wars, this being about fifty miles from 


region famous in 


the place of his stay among the savages. 
For three years (1772-5) he remained with 
them, and at first was visited daily by 
Molly Orcut, whose still pre- 
served in memory as the most noted of 
Indian doctresses. 


name is 


He observed her meth- 
ods, took her medicines, and received her 
bounty, for patients came to her from far 
and near, and she always had a consider- 
Besides 
her there were other renowned doctors, 
‘Sabattus” and ‘‘old Philips”; 
and Tufts took great pains to study what 
he calls ‘‘ Indian botany and physic,” and 
thus gained a knowledge of simples, on 
which he frequently traded for the rest of 
his life. He added an Indian wife to the 
two or three others whom he had already 
accumulated, and he has left in his auto- 
biography a very clear and compact ac- 
count of the whole way of living among 
these people in Canada a hundred years 
their mode of hunting, their habits in 
winter, their sleeping on the snow before 
a fire, their annual church pilgrimages to 
Montreal, their torturing punishment of 
their own criminals by putting thongs 
through the tendons of their arms and 
legs and stringing them up between two 
saplings to die. 

On his return from Canada he found 
the country plunged in a war, and now 
begins what is historically the most valu- 
able part of his record. In him we have 
the reverse side of the Revolutionary sol- 
dier; he shows vividly the worst part of 
that material out of whieh Washington 
had to make an army—the two months’ 
men. Tufts enlisted, he tells us, because 
he thought it an easy life and more hon- 
orable than thieving; ‘‘ though,” as he 
justly remarked, and proceeded to exem- 
plify, ‘‘a soldier may be a thief.” He en- 
listed first under a Captain Clark, mareh- 
ed to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, work- 
ed at building barracks, serving, as he 
tells us with admiration, ‘‘through the 
whole term of his enlistment without de- 
sertion.” Here he met General Sullivan 
and Colonel Cilley. Later he enlisted 
with one Captain Benbo for two months, 
and was marched to Winter Hill, near 
3oston. ‘ Here,” he says, ‘‘our troops 
fared at times so slenderly that we had 
to atone for the dearth of allowance by 
stealing pigs, poultry, and such articles.” 


able sum of money in her house. 


such as 


ago 
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Then follows a series of descriptions of 
thefts and cajoleries, all aided and abetted 
by the captain, who, if any one came to 
him with a complaint, allowed his troops 
to drive the complainant out of camp with 
snowballs. Then Tufts went home, staid 
awhile, and re-enlisted for a third term of 
two months, being first quartered at Win- 
ter Hill, then at Harvard College, and 
helping to build forts at Lechmere Point, 
now East Cambridge. The troops had 
half allowance of food, and had to spend 
their pay to eke it out, while Tufts’s pecul- 
iar genius took the form of cheating the 
commissary and getting a double share of 
pork. ‘As our wants had been pressing, 
the officers of the company were by no 
means offended at my successful strata- 
gem. Justly concluding that we should 
want a moderate quantity of rum while 
devouring this acquisition, I told them I 
would undertake to provide this desidera- 
tum likewise.” He accordingly found an 
ignorant man, took an old summons for 
debt—of which he doubtless had many 
about him—and gave it to this man asa 
four-dollar bill, telling him to go to the 
sutler, buy rum, and bring the 
change. 


back 


He sent somebody else to fetch 


the rum before the cheat was discovered, 
and says that they ‘‘regaled themselves 
like lords,” soldiers, officers, and all, ap- 
parently, while he ‘‘ received the applause 
of every guest as well for my [his] zeal as 
ingenious contrivance.” It was, no doubt, 
after dealing with some such company as 
this that Washington wrote those expres- 
sions of despair which have been so often 
quoted about his troops at Cambridge. 

At a later time Tufts was arrested by 
mistake for a namesake who had enlisted 
‘‘for the Ohio” as a soldier, but he was 
discharged. Then he went on a stolen 
horse to visit his brother, near West Point, 
at a place called ‘*Soldier’s Fortune.” He 
carried to his brother, who was apparent- 
ly a soldier, two shirts, doubtless from 
somebody’s clothes-line; the brother ac- 
cepted one only, having already a supply, 
and probably asking, like the little boy 
who had but one, ‘‘ Do you suppose a man 
needs a thousand shirts?” But the other 
shirt brought Tufts into trouble, as he sold 
it to Sergeant Hodgdon for seventeen car- 
tridges and a quarter-pound of powder. 
Buying or selling soldier's powder was 
then a capital offence, and he was present- 
ly brought before one Colonel Reid, who 
had the long-roll beaten and four com- 














panies of foot paraded under arms. Luck- 
ily every man proved to have his allow- 
ance of ammunition; so Tufts was dismiss- 
ed. Then he made his way homeward 
among such a variety of French deserters, 
and other men who were hunting deserters 
and murderous Tory tavern-keepers, that 
it seems like a chapter out of Cooper's 
Spy. Later he enlisted for three years, 
under Captain True, for the regiment of 
Colonel Crane, at West Point, and was 
four weeks with three hundred others at 
the Castle in Boston Harbor, now Fort In- 
dependence. Then they went to Water- 
town, where he deserted; then he was 
captured and sent to Exeter jail, his old 
retreat. He escaped, was again captured, 
again escaped, and though closely fol- 
lowed, showing, as he says, the great need 
of soldiers in those days, he never again 
rejoined the army. In 1781, to be sure, 
he was taken as a deserter and carried 
nearly to West Point, but the whole party 
contrived to eseape, and he made his way 
home on stolen horses, as usual. 

It was while he was a deserter from the 
army, in the year 1780, that an event oc- 
curred which throws much light from be- 
low, as I may say, on the whole history of 
the Continental currency. He had ram- 
bled from West Point to Vermont, when 
the whim took him, he says, to visit ‘‘in 
rotation” —a good name for his mode of 
life—the town of Charlemont, in order to 
gain sight of Sally Judd, whom he had 
married when he had another wife living. 
He there put up at Spencer’s tavern. A 
stranger rode to the door, a genteel, well- 
looking man, who dismounted to refresh 
himself, but declined to stay longer. On 
being pressed by Tufts, who liked his com- 
pany, he said that his money was almost 
out, and he must be getting home. Tufts, 
who describes himself as being always 
generous when flush of money, offered to 
pay his bill. So he staid all night, and 
they shared the same room. In the dark- 
ness of the night the stranger made a con- 
fession. His name was Whiting, ‘‘ and 
he had long been an agent for the British, 
who had engaged him for an emissary to 
explore the country and circulate coun- 
terfeit money.” ‘‘ As Congress had issued 
a paper medium to raise armies and pay 
off their troops, it imported their adversa- 
ries to discredit the currency as much as 
possible. And as such large quantities of 
paper had been issued already, the speedi- 
est way to effect the entire dissolution of 
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the system was to inundate the country 
with counterfeit bills.” It accordingly 
proved that this genteel stranger, who had 
not enough good money to pay his land- 
lord, had fifty thousand dollars of coun- 
terfeit Continental money in his pocket, 
and one thousand of this he gladly trans 
ferred to Tufts in exchange for ‘‘a little 
silver to discharge bills in particular 
places.” Mr. Whiting rode away after 
breakfast, having had a distinction which 
belonged to few men, of teaching to Henry 
Tufts a wholly new line of roguery. 

It is of historical interest to know how 
this fresh branch of industry succeeded. 
To all appearance, admirably. He says: 
‘On the same day of my receiving the 
spurious bills, curiosity prompted me to 
make experiment of their currency. On 
trial, I found not the slightest difficulty in 
passing them. Indeed, my bills were such 
an exact imitation of the genuine ones 
that a man must have had more penetra- 
tion than ordinary to have discerned the 
slightest difference.” Accordingly, as the 
currency daily depreciated, he made haste 
to invest his hoard in something perma- 
nent; ‘‘ bought a good horse, ‘a new outfit 
of clothes, and materials for a complete 
suit of female apparel,” which last he sent 
as a present to the yet unseen Sally Judd, 
intending it asa kind of atonement for the 
damage her character had suffered through 
his acquaintance. It is interesting to know 
that it brought Sally to an immediate in- 
terview, thougha stormy one, which closed 
with a farther atonement in the shape of 
fifty counterfeit dollars, which she accept- 
ed, though without yielding her wrath. 
He then departed, and says: ‘‘I had not 
travelled many miles before I had the ad- 
dress to traffic away my horse for money 
and goods, which articles I transported, 
like an honest man, to my own family.” 
Even Henry Tufts, it seems, had his stand- 
ard of what constituted an honest man. 

In the spring of 1793 Tufts got into 
serious difficulty. He bought, as he 
says, a silver table-spoon and five tea- 
spoons, which turned out to have been 
stolen; for this he was tried for burglary, 
then a capital offence. The trial took 
place in 1793, James Sullivan being the 
prosecuting attorney. Tufts applied to 
the celebrated Theophilus Parsons to de- 
fend him; but he declining, Messrs. Sew- 
all and Dana undertook the case—proba- 
bly James Sewall, then of Marblehead, 
afterward a member of Congress, and 
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Dana, afterward Chief - Justice, 
and father of the poet. Twice the jury 
disagreed and were sent out again; but 
they finally brought a verdict of guilty, 
After 


several attempts to escape, he resigned 


Francis 


and Tufts was sentenced to death. 


himself to his fate, and his cell at Ipswich 
who 


from a 
offered him seventy dollars for authority 


was cheered by Visits man 
to write his life, and from another who 
bid two for his skeleton. He 
was to be hanged August 13,1795. Great 
efforts were made for his reprieve, and 


ruineas 


the Harvard students signed a petition 
for it; but it was not till the very hour of 
execution had arrived that the order came 
Samuel Adams. Tufts 
‘*The people, who had collected to 
the number (it was said) of 3000, dispersed 
in the same manner as they came; but 
seeing their gathering had been but little 
gratifying to my feelings, I was far from 
regretting their departure.” 

Governor Adams afterward, at the pe- 
tition of his nominal wife, Nabby, com- 
muted his sentence to imprisonment for 
life, and he was sent to the Castle in Bos- 
ton Harbor. Ido not know that we have 
any other inside view of the Castle when 
There were then thirty 
pieces of artillery, and what he calls a 
company of soldiers. There were fifty 
French, English, Dutch, Span- 
ish, Irish, and American—giving an im- 
pression of greater variety than we would 
have supposed. 

He was five years in this imprison- 
ment, and when in 1798 (June 23d) the 
Castle was turned over to the United 
States government, he was transferred to 
Salem jail, where the jailer apparently 
had no wish to be troubled with him, and 
remarked, he says, that ‘‘ the room was in 
a slender predicament, wherefore I must 
behave peaceably if I intended to stay 
long.” He took the hint, got out within 
half an hour, and walked away, *‘ musing 
upon the versatility of human affairs.” 
Resolving to turn over a new leaf, ‘‘ for- 
swear sack and live cleanly,” he debated 
for some time with which of his wives— 
the old Lydia or the new Abigail—he 
should carry out these virtuous purposes. 
Deciding on the old one, he followed her 
to the State of Maine, whither she had re- 
moved, first writing a high-sounding let- 
ter to Abigail, whose years of fidelity he 
thus repaid. Thenceforward he lived in 
Maine, ‘‘ marching to and fro in the qual- 


from Governor 


says: 


used as a jail. 


prisoners 
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ity of an Indian doctor,” and thencefor- 
ward never, as he declares, although tra- 
dition not confirm this, ‘‘ taking 
clandestinely from man, woman, or child 
to the value of a single pin.” This did 
not, however, prevent his stealing from a 
farmer his daughter—who was not worth 
‘‘a row of pins,” at any rate, by his ac- 
count —and wandering into the wilder- 
ness in his old way; but they were cap- 
tured. He himself returned to the long- 
suffering Lydia, and seems to have passed 
his declining years as decently as his 
nature and habits permitted. He died, it 
is said, at Limerick, Maine, January 31, 
1831, in the eighty-third year of an un- 
commonly misspent life. 

‘* At length,” he says, in the preface to 
his book—‘‘ at length have my crimes and 
misdemeanors become antiquated, and the 
effects of them by lapse of time been done 
away. Ino longer dread the scourge of 
future punishment, for on me has been 
exhausted its almost every species.” 
‘*The major part of the following account 
was digested from the storehouse of mem- 
ory, where long it lay quiescent in dor- 
mancy.” This preface was dated at Lim- 
ington, Maine, which he calls Leming 
ton, in 1807, but the book was published 
at Dover, New Hampshire. The title-page 
reads: ‘‘A Narrative of the Life, Adven- 
tures, Travels, and Sufferings of Henry 
Tufts, now residing at Lemington, in the 
District of Maine. In substance as com- 
piled from his own lips. Ab ovo usque ad 
mala.—Ovid. Meliora video, proboque, 
deteriora sequor.—Idem.” 

As has been already made obvious, the 
style of the book, whoever wrote it, is to 
the last degree high-flown and amusing. 
‘*Now had the more vertical rays of pro- 
pitious Phoebus subdued the rigors of the 
inclement year, and transformed the truly 
hiemal blasts into pleasing zephyrous 
gales. Already had he renewed the 
beauties of the vernal bloom, and restored 
to the animate world the festive joys of a 
mild atmosphere.” As my friend Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, Jun., would no 
doubt remark, he who wrote this had 
studied Latin. He accordingly speaks of 
Virgil and Cicero, also of Milton and Dr. 
Cullen and Corporal Trim. He has pe- 
culiar names for places—names which 
have a geographical interest. ‘‘ Number 
Four” for Charlestown, New Hampshire, 
and the ‘‘ Lily Mountains” for the White 
Mountains. He has slang phrases now 


does 
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vanished: ‘‘ hot-foot,” ‘‘ tanquam,” ‘‘troy- 
novant,” ‘‘the rule of thumb” for thiev- 
ing, and ‘‘to dance Sallinger’s round” 
for immoral He rives a 
very interesting catalogue of some sev 


indulgences. 


enty words in the thieves’ jargon, or 
‘flash language,” which is thus shown to 
have come to this country in the last cen- 
tury. About half these words reappear 
in the similar catalogue of Captain Mat- 
sell, of the New York police, printed in 
1859; the rest I have not yet identified. 
One phrase, ‘* You're spotted,” which he 
defines ‘‘ You are likely to be found out,” 
is now familiar, but is wrongly stated by 
Bartlett, in his Dictionary of American- 
isms, to be of very recent origin. If this 
singular book were not interesting as the 
record of reprehensible actions, it would 
have acertain philological value as fixing 
the date of many reprehensible words. 

I hope to have made it plain that it is 
not solely for the love of bad company 
that I have rescued from this 
irreclaimable old sinner. The historical 
value of the book is manifest. His whole 
picture exhibits to us at a most interesting 
period a wholly distinct and almost un- 
described phase of New England society. 
If by a transformation scene the Conti- 
nental Conecress, with all its members sit- 
ting in tie-wigs, were to vanish from view 
and to disclose a scene from the Black 
Crook, the change would hardly be great- 
er than to turn, let us say, from Washing- 
ton’s correspondence to Henry Tufts’s au- 
tobiography. The latter discloses to us 


oblivion 


IN THE I 
BY LUCY 
N a certain brilliant January morn- 
ing a young man was approaching 


Q 


the White House, and reading a letter as 
well as the hansom in which he was be- 


ing hastened along would permit. His 
smile as he read was shrewd and reflect- 
ive. The character of his face, on the 
whole, was thoughtful, with just a tinge 
of good-humored cynicism in certain 
curves about the mouth and eyes. But 
he was a handsome fellowin a manly way, 
which even the faultless precision of his 
attire could not make foppish. Years of 
foreign life and habits had not destroyed 
his native American humor or alertness, 
but had given to both an air of being the 
result of a large-minded sort of civiliza- 
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the underworld of the Revolutienary pe- 
riod—a world of sharpers and whipping- 
posts, of drunken tavern-keepers and loose 
women. Tufts found an old aequaint- 
ance, always a scoundrel, in every piece 
of woods, and obtained without the least 
difficulty in town. 
Drunken Barnaby’s ride to London hard- 


a mistress every 
ly brought him into more objectionable 
companionship. The whole book is like 


a Kirmesse of Rubens or Teniers, and 
many passages will not bear quotation. 
Tufts seems rarely to have been given to 
perhaps he found, like Bret Harte’s 
gamblers, that it interfered with business 

but taste all 
was inexhaustible; and after he was fifty 
or more, and had, by his own account, 
utterly given up stealing, he was still at 
the merey of every disreputable female 
that came along; and they often came, 
and sometimes in the form of respectable 


liquor 


his for loose company 


farmers’ daughters and women on their 
way to prayer-meeting. is 
easy to say that he lied; that probability 
must steadily be kept in view at every 
The general atmosphere of a book 
is unmistakable, and here the coarse veri- 
similitude is very great. 


Of course it 


page. 


No one can read 
these pages and not recognize that there 
must have been throughout a large part 
of rural New England a stratum of so- 
ciety like that still found in some iso- 
lated and degraded settlements 
the mountains- wander- 
ing inhabitants are habitually called gyp- 
sies, although without gypsy blood. 


among 
hamlets whose 
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tion, which the young ladies of Colonel 
Hale’s acquaintance found fascinatingly 
Saxon, and which made him among men 
regarded as a ‘*‘ good fellow all around.” 
Without many prejudices, the young man 
had very decided predilections, and his 
friends were generally aware that some 
six years before, he had been crossed in 
love. Miss Marion Van Buren had un- 
expectedly jilted him, marrying a man 
from California, whose death, however, 
had made her a rich widow just eighteen 
months ago. Colonel Hale had made no 
particular effort to meet her; indeed, had 
not for some months cared to inquire her 
whereabouts; but now he told himself 
that he was sure his folly would be quick- 
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ly revived, since he had experienced such 
pleasure when the letter he was now read- 
ing reached him. 

‘*Marion is in Washington,” the letter 
ran; ‘‘she is going to be at the White 
House to-day at the reception; and so am 
I. Pray come there and find me as speed 
the Red 
Room, and so glad to see you! I wonder 
if youcan imagine half howglad. Ihave 
only been in Washington a day or two, or 
I would have notified you sooner. Dear 
me! I believe we will talk of nothing but 
Richmond days. Weren't they happy, 
though? Be sure to be at the Executive 
Mansion by twelve. I hope you'll know 
me after these two years.” 

Hale read these 
words, for a very vivid remembrance of 
the Richmond days arose, dominated by 
the picture of the charmingly pretty girl 
who had written this letter; a girl hold- 
ing as it were the secret of her happy, 
joyous youth on her lips and in her frank 
gray eyes; a girl who could read and care 
for Austin Dobson, and look like one of 
his delicious Dollys or Susans; who could 
sit in the saddle for a twenty-mile ride 
and dance the deux-temps half the night 
afterward; who had on one oceasion play- 
ed Parthenia in private theatricals so that 
turned the heads of half her male 
acquaintance; and yet whose presiding 
charm was purely domestic, for never had 
she seemed so bewitching as when she 
was pouring tea at her father’s Richmond 
villa, and exercising the most unaffected 
of hospitality. If he had not been in 
love so long and so bitterly with Marion 
—well! 

“Talk of woman's constancy!” Hale 
said to himself as he sprang out of the 
hansom: ‘‘ nothing but man’s constancy 
ever prevented me from falling madly in 
love with Portia Day.” 

And he went into the vestibule of the 
White House declaring to himself that 
things in this world were decidedly awry. 

A small company of people were being 
admitted within the sacred precincts be- 
yond the vestibule, and Hale followed in 
their wake, ushered across the hall by a 
polite attendant, into the Blue Room, 
through the doorway of which he beheld 
the fair young mistress of the Mansion, to 
whom he was glad enough to pay his re- 
spects as she stood there dispensing pretty 
bows and smiles, shaking hands with ev- 
ery one, and saying something bright or 


ily as you can. I shall be in 


smiled again as he 


she 
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good-humored, it would appear, to most of 
her guests. Many of them withdrew, after 
a moment, with the air of people who had 
assembled either to appraise the furnish- 


ing of the Executive Mansion, or exchange 


opinions on the personal appearance or 
manner of the President’s bride, and if 
Hale had not been engrossed by the idea 
of meeting Miss Day in the Red Room, it 
would have amused him to linger among 
these careful analysts, whose opinions 
were audible and decidedly pronounced, 
and who stood for the most part in little 
detached groups at distances whence they 
could make a shrewd and critical observa- 
tion of their hostess. 

Hale escaped presently through the 
Green Room, and thence around to the 
lower door of the charming parlor where 
he might expect to find Miss Portia Day. 

That she was waiting for him eagerly 
was evident, for he had not more than 
crossed the threshold of the Red Room 
before he was conscious of her presence; 
saw that she moved a little: that her eyes 
were fixed upon the door with something 
very gentle in their greeting. She was 
standing against a tall vase of ferns, whose 
green width and luxuriance formed a fit- 
ting background for her charming figure, 
in its simple costume of soft gray, with or- 
naments at her throat and in the clasp of 
her belt which Hale was sure he remem- 
bered choosing with her—queer Oriental 
stones in dull silver setting. Her face 
was framed daintily in a little velvet bon- 
net. She had, as always, thought Hale, 
the look of fine finish which he admired in 
a woman, and he permitted himself for an 
instant to care for the girl’s fairness, even 
though it ‘‘ be not for him.” 

‘*T am so glad you sent for me!” was 
Hale's greeting as he took Miss Day’s hand 
in his. And ‘‘How well you are look- 
ing!” he added. 

‘* Yes,’ said Portia,frankly,and without 
a trace of embarrassment, ‘‘I suppose I 
am, since I am perfectly well. I have 
been home from Europe nearly six months, 
and have had neither nervous prostration 
nor malaria, and as yet no one has thought 
it necessary to recommend Florida to me.” 
She laughed gayly, looking up at him 
with her old sunny manner. ‘‘ Now let 
us sit down over here,” she continued, 
‘* for I want to hear all that you have been 
doing.” 

Hale seated himself on a divan next to 
her, feeling as though the months of ab- 
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sence were suddenly bridged over by his 
pleasure in this meeting. 

‘*And so Marion is coming here?” he 
said, presently, feeling it best to plunge at 
once into the subject. 

“Yes. And now you know, perhaps, 
why I sent for you.” 

‘‘Let us hope you wanted to see me 
alone,” he declared. 

‘*T don’t think I ever wanted to see any 
one more. But we must talk about Marion 
at once. Tell me—what is your last rec- 
ollection of her ?” 

Hale looked ahead of him absently for 
a moment, and then brought his eyes back 
to the girlish face near him. 

‘*My last remembrance,” he said, slow- 
ly, ‘‘isat the Barnetts’ ball; she was look- 
ing very beautiful, and—it was just a week 
after she had broken our engagement. 
Yes, she was very lovely.” 

‘“No doubt. And you were very much 
in love, I suppose ?” 

‘*Yes. It seemed to me as if things 
in life were particularly hollow. Do you 
remember all the nonsense I talked to you 
that evening ?” 

The girl smiled beautifully, for there 
came across her a happy consciousness 
that he had made that evening one of her 
radiant memories. 

‘*You told me, I remember,” she said, 
‘confidentially, that it was very foolish to 
start out in life with much belief in human 
nature. But,do you know, I have never 
lost my faith, and, curiously enough, I 
have always believed in you.” 

‘*T ought to believe in myself, then,” 
the young man said, eagerly, ‘* because I 
have always admired your penetration. 
Ihave so often wondered just what it was 
intended you should be. I should hate 
to think of your making any mistakes.” 

‘‘Like yours, for instance,” she said, 
critically. 

He seemed a trifle annoyed. 
engaged, then ?” he exclaimed. 

She shook her head. ‘* No; and yet I 
am considering some one. It is some 
one who has been a good friend to me for 
years, and wliom I admire immensely.” 

‘*T admired Marion,” he said, quickly, 
‘“but let me assure you that it was not 
with very much foundation. Do you re- 
member my telling you that evening how 
mistaken I was in fancying that a clever 
woman was all that one needed in a wife ?” 

‘Yes. We were sitting up in the 
studio.” 


** Are you 
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‘“They were playing the ‘Sweethearts’ 
Waltz,’ if you remember.” 

‘** You had just been dancing with Lady 
Alice Hopeton. 


very much. 


I think you admired her 
And that was the first even- 
ing I ever thought of what there was re 
ally to care about in life. You seemed, 
with all the cynicism you prided yourself 
upon, to understand what was really vi 
tally worth anything. That was just a 
week before papa hired the villa at Rich- 
mond,” 
“And two 
again.” 
‘*Ah, but, my friend,” exclaimed Por- 
tia, lowering her voice slightly, as a large, 


years before I saw you 


elderly woman, who seemed to have lost 
her party, drifted near them, ‘ 
those were! 


what days 
Will you ever forget the 
the 
the 


inn 
thunder- 


old 


mornings on the river, or 
where we took tea 
shower came up?” 

** And the landlady mistook us for bride 
and groom,” he said, joyously. 


when 


‘*T remember it all,’ she went on, ‘‘and 
Iam glad to talk to you about it, because 
you remind me of the man I am thinking 
of—accepting; and I want you to tell me 
whether everything you used to say and 
do in those days was sincere.” 

Hale did not exactly relish being com- 
pared to the man Miss Day was contem 
plating marrying, but he said, promptly 
enough: ‘‘ Whatever I seemed to be to you, 
you may besure I was. I always felt hap 
py enough with you to be natural and 
true to the best that was in me. As well 
as I remember, I said everything to you 
that crossed my mind. No woman ever 
had a better opportunity of judging of a 
man.” 

She nodded her head brightly. ‘“‘SoI 
supposed,” she said, softly ; ‘‘ and I judged 
you to be more in love than you were 
aware of.” 

‘‘T believe,” he said, decidedly, ‘‘ that 
I never really cared for Marion Van Bu- 
ren at all. If she had not jilted me and 
married old Skelton, I would no doubt 
have married her, and been profoundly 
miserable.” 

Portia was thoughtful for a moment, 
and then said: “I am sure that you were 
in love, but you did not understand your- 
self. This man whom I am, asI told you, 
considering, has been really in love with 
me a long time, but he is clinging to an 
absurd fancy of loyalty to another wo- 
man, and therefore has never had exact- 
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ly the courage to speak. Now 1] 


have 


thought a great deal about him lately, 
and made up my mind to put him to the 
Would you 
consider it unwomanly on my part if I 


test. Give me your advice. 
were to take some means of showing him 
that I care for him ?” 

“You are making things very difficult 
for me,” said Hale, almost angrily. ‘*How 
am I to advise you to show another man 
that you love him ?” 

There was dead silence for an instant 
Miss Day averted her 
face, and the objects in the Red Room—the 
artistic furniture, the ferns and roses, the 


between the two. 


window with its view beyond—all seemed 
to define themselves with sudden clear- 
ness to her gaze, and a long time after- 
ward it came over her just how in that 
moment Hale’s face, full of intense re- 
pressed feeling, had appealed to her, as 
every line of his face, the fine brow, dark 
eyes, and strongly curved lips, were as 
well known to her as though she had been 
seeing them daily for the past six months; 
but she viewed them at this moment by 
the light of something different than she 
had known before. 

‘*“We have just ten minutes more to 
remain, I believe,” the girl said, in a low 
voice, and laying one of her hands gently 
on Hale’s arm. ‘‘Remember you must 
find Marion. She promised me to be here 
by quarter of one.” 

‘*T shall not look for her,” said Hale. 

“Remember,” said Portia, quickly,‘ what 
you told me once—that if she were a wid- 
ow you could trust yourself to meet her. 
Wait: let us go into the Blue Room, and 
if she is there, look at her from a distance 
before you speak.” 

They rose, and almost at the entrance 
of the room paused suddenly, for the lady 
they had come to seek was standing a few 
paces beyond—a tall, fair woman, with 
something queenly in her manner that 
made her distinguished in any place, and 
gave her now an air of importance even 
in this notable spot. Hale experienced 
a shock which seemed almost physical. 
What ghostly thing had he been cherish- 
ing all these years and calling it disap- 
pointed love? He turned to Portia, and 
almost laughed aloud. 

‘She is what she always was,” he said, 
joyously. ‘‘ Portia, [thank you for bring- 
ing about this meeting: but listen to me. 
Do not ask me to counsel you in regard 
to this—other man. Let me tell you 
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what I have had it in my heart and on 
my lips a dozen times to say.” 

But Portia’s self-confidence had van- 
ished. The girl was trembling and _un- 
nerved. Hale drew her the 
Red Room. 


back into 

‘*Never mind where we are,” he said, 
hurriedly; ‘‘no one will hear us; and 
whatever you do or feel, you shall hear 
from my lips now that I love you. I 
would rather have you for my wife than 
any woman on God’s earth, and 

Portia’s eyes were shining through 
suspicious moisture. 


a 
**Go,”’ she said, hast 
ily, ‘‘speak to Marion, and then come back 
to me.” 

**T will not go until I can tell her you 
will be my wife,” he said, almost roughly. 

‘Tf I let you tell her that,” said Portia, 
shyly, and lifting her sweet eyes to the 
young man’s face, ‘‘ will you forgive me 
for what I have done? 
ute. 


no, wait a min- 
I will confess my sins. Yesterday 
I heard that Marion was to be here, and I 
wanted you to meet her, but I determined 
to give you the chance first of finding out 
not only your own mind, but mine. I 
wanted it to be settled before you spoke 
to her.” 

The young man threw back his head 
and laughed joyously. ‘‘Andso you in 
vented the story of the young man whom 
you were considering ?” 

‘“Not at all. I assure you he was no 
invention; he was—” 

**My stupid self? Is not that the case, 
my dearest?” He had her hands in his, 
and held them firmly. 

She nodded her head at him. 
is precisely it. I am so glad you saw 
through it! But you must never, never 
remind me of it in a disagreeable way. 
Perhaps you think it was not a womanly 
thing to do.” 

‘*My dear,” he said, looking down at 
the girl’s face, ‘‘do you know that I think 
the most womanly thing Juliet ever did 
was to let Romeo know that she loved 
him ?” 

Portia laughed. ‘‘ You have forgotten, 
perhaps, that you told me this at Rich- 
mond. And that was what suggested my 
doing such a forward sort of thing. But 
you must be very certain you do not think 
me bold. And now you positively must 
go and speak to Marion. Only one thing: 
be sure not to call her Mrs. Skelton, be- 
cause she—was married again last week. 
Her name is Davis.” 


‘That 





THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AND 
BY 


7 HEN the news of the Emperor Louis 
\ Napoleon's intended marriage with 
Eugénie broke upon the world it seemed 
like the last page of a fairy tale. Stranger 
than fiction was the story of the Emperor's 
love for the beautiful Spanish girl who 
was to share his throne, and who, although 
not of royal lineage, was destined to fill 
the place of so many daughters of sover- 
eign houses, born in the purple, who had 
smiled, and, alas! wept also, in that fated 
palace of the Tuileries. 

The imperial romance awoke a strong 
feeling of interest in the world at large, 
but in France the announcement of the 
Emperor's marriage was far from wel- 
come. 

The bride was of noble birth; she was 
a Guzman, and undeniably of the bluest 
blood of Spain (sangre azul); but she was 
not a princess, and the pride of the French 
nation was wounded by the supreme rank 
which was to be given to one whom they 
knew only as ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Monti- 
jo,” who had led a wandering life with 
a very—well, we will say liberal-minded 
mother, and who was considered to be 
what the English call ‘‘ fast”; a young 
lady seen at all watering-places, riding 
about on horseback with gay parties, 
eood-natured, talkative, and by no means 
strict as regards conventional propriety. 
No one who really knew the Empress Eu- 
génie could admit the existence of any- 
thing beyond this; but she was certainly 
very different from the conventional 
French type of the pattern young lady of 
the period. Party spirit also had its share 
in the unkind feeling shown, and the 
most absurd, the most unfounded, stories 
were spread to the injury of the Emperor's 
bride. 

It was felt in the court circle that if 
the marriage was to take place at all it 
must be hastened; but there is no deny- 
ing that the Emperor's most devoted ad 
herents were opposed to it, and that they 
accepted the Emperor's choice with more 
resignation than pleasure. The antago- 
nistic feeling was still more marked in 
the Emperor's own family: the Prince 
Napoleon never concealed his dislike to 
the Empress Eugénie, who heartily re- 
turned it; and his sister, the Princess Ma- 
thilde, after warm remonstrances, yield- 
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ed only to necessity, though with a better 
grace. 

Meanwhile everything was prepared for 
the bride. A trousseau of unparalleled 
magnificence was exhibited, diamonds 
were reset, and the city of Paris rather 
sulkily offered a splendid necklace, grace 
fully declined by the future Empress, with 
the request that the money should be ap- 
plied to the foundation of an institution 
for orphan children, which afterward bore 
the name of ** Maison de Sainte-Eugénie.” 
The household was appointed, in an in 
credibly short time all was ready, and the 
awe-struck, shrinking bride, terrified at 
the approach of that responsible rreat 
ness which from afar had seemed so de- 
sirable, was led pale, trembling, half-faint- 
ing, to the altar of Notre Dame. 

On returning thence she was presented 
to the people on the balcony of the Tuile- 
ries, where so many ill-fated princesses 
had preceded her—Marie Antoinette, Ma- 
rie Louise, the Duchess of Angouléme, the 
Duchesse de Berry, Marie Amélie, Queen 
of the French, there they had all stood! 


Surely Eugénie de Guzman was overpow 
ered by these memories, for she shrank 
back with more timidity than was suit- 
able to royal bearing, and the spectators 
said that she was very pretty, but not like 
a princess. 


Her beauty was undeniable, and all 
those who saw the Empress Eugénie at 
that time, especially with the advantages 
of full dress, must remember her as an 
exquisite vision, so lovely as to be beyond 
description, particularly when the face 
was lighted up with smiles and animated 
with all the Southern vivacity of her im- 
pulsive nature. Those who have had the 
honor of seeing the Empress Eugénie in 
private life could scarcely recognize Mrs. 
Stowe’s description—“‘ pale, beautiful,and 
sad.” Noone was less sad. Her charac- 
teristics were rather quick excitability and 
restlessness; her manner was 
mated, her laugh too frequent. 

None of her portraits, beautiful as they 
were, ever did her complete justice. Her 
complexion was marvéllously delicate; 
the finely cut features seemed almost 
translucent, as if sculptured in alabaster. 
The eyes, bright, soft, sweet, were of an 
exquisite blue; the hair a wonderful color 


too ani- 
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that seemed all bright gold when lighted 
up with the sun’s rays, and a rich dark 
chestnut in Her teeth were 
perfect, her figure remarkably graceful, 
and the turn of her beautiful neck and 
the her head truly 
royal. 


the shade. 


carriage of were 

When the Empress, on state occasions, 
moved slowly through the gilded salons 
of the Tuileries, where her somewhat ex- 
cessive vivacity was subdued by the slight 
shyness which she never entirely con- 
would have been difficult to 
a more majestic representative of 


quered, it 
find 


royalty than she appeared, and according 
to the remark of a spectator, ‘‘ Elle avait 
le physique de Vemploi” 


she had a face 
made for the part she was expected to 
play. 

At first all seemed delightful. She was 
surrounded with splendor; all her wishes 
were gratified, even to her not always rea- 
sonable whims. Everything seemed pos- 
sible that was desired by the beautiful 
Empress of the French. She drove out 
in imperial state, with her outriders, her 
equerries, her chamberlains, her ladies in 
waiting, and as she passed the soldiers 
presented arms and the drums beat the 
imperial salute. Crowds rushed to see 
and admire her; flattery poured in on all 
sides. 

But soon the young Empress began to 
discover that she was really in a gilded 
eage. The roving Spanish girl, brought 
up & la maniére anglaise, as it was call- 
ed, impatient of restriction, and as fond 
of liberty as a spoiled child, was shackled 
on all sides by the manifold claims of eti- 
quette, which, though much lighter than 
in former days, were yet very irksome to 
one ‘‘not to the manner born.” 

She met old friends, and with the 
warmth of her nature, and the complete 
absence of hauteur, which was one of her 
most charming characteristics, she would 
spring forward to greet them as in former 
days; but she was told by the Emperor, 
and still more by the dignitaries of the 
court, that this must not be. She could 
no longer even take a walk freely; she 
must drive out in state, with a bevy of at- 
tendants, and must bow incessantly right 
and left to the people, instead of quietly 
enjoying the fresh air. Contrary to what 
has been asserted, she was not at that 
time devout, but still she had a Span- 
iard’s faith and a Spaniard’s small devo- 
tional practices. She could not attend 
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mass on Sundays without a crowd of vis- 
itors staring at her, even through opera- 
glasses, to her intense annoyance, watch- 
ing every movement, counting all the 
signs of the cross which she made with 
Spanish frequency and rapidity. “If 
those people cannot see, and want to look 
at me, why cannot they wear spectacles ?” 
she would say, impatiently. 

She liked, however, at times to play 
the Empress in earnest, and established 
receptions like Queen Victoria’s Drawing- 
rooms, where court dress was required. 
But it is not every one who knows how 
to walk in a court train. The great Le- 
gitimist ladies did not condescend to at- 
tend the imperial receptions; and the par- 
venue ladies were awkward and perplex- 
ed, catching their feet in the long dra- 
pery, stumbling over it— fairly ridicu- 
lous, and thoroughly ridiculed by the no- 
bility of the haughty Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main, who could have done it all so well 
if they had chosen to try. The Empress 
soon discovered tliat tlere was little de- 
light in standing motionless for hours 
whilst a number of unfortunately inexpe- 
rienced visitors made awkward obeisances, 
without knowing how to bend, how to rise, 
and how to walk off, with the formidable 
train to be dragged after them. The dress 
was an expensive one, and it was useless 
anywhere but at court; it was necessary 
to wait for hours before being admitted 
into the imperial presence, and then there 
was an ordeal to be gone through, very 
trying, but over in a moment. People 
began to think it was not worth while. 
What is a sort of duty in the eyes of a 
real aristocracy, paying homage to a rec- 
ognized representative of monarchy, seem- 
ed quite unnecessary when it all ended in 
a deep courtesy made to one who, after 
all, was ‘‘ not a princess,” and the recep- 
tions every year were less and less fully 
attended. 

The life of the Empress soon became 
utterly monotonous and wearisome. She 
rose at about half past nine, and took the 
late breakfast replacing lunch in France, 
with the Emperor alone, at half past elev- 
en. At two her ladies came. In Paris 
they slept at their own homes, but in the 
country residences they had their stated 
turns of waiting, and during that time 
lived at the palaces. Amongst her ladies, 
of course some were more agreeable to 
her than others; but she must accept the 
inexorable turn of precedence, and could 
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not choose her companions. Day after 
day she drove out with the lady whose 
privilege entitled her to a seat in the im 
perial carriage; day after day she went 
to the Bois de Boulogne, and bowed in- 
cessantly to the crowd; day after day she 
returned just in time to dress for dinner; 
and then came the weary evening, where 
nobody had anything to say, or, if they 
had, dared to say it. No one could sit 
down till she gave the gracious permis 
sion; but this she did invariably in the 
ease of ladies. Her ready good-nature 
would have willingly extended the privi 
lege to the gentlemen in waiting, but this 
was contrary to rule, and must not be. 
So the ladies sat in a circle and the gen- 
tlemen ‘‘stood at ease,” tired out before 
the close of the evening. When her Maj- 
esty retired, scarcely had the last fold of 
her skirt passed the door before all the 
weary attendants threw themselves on 
the sofas. The presence of Majesty neces 
sarily prevented all animated conversa- 
tion; every one awaited the pleasure of 
the sovereigns. The Emperor spoke very 
little, and in a soft, languid voice; the 
Empress, feeling that the general chill 
would be unbearable if she did not take 
the lead, chatted incessantly with a sort 
of feverish vivacity. Her voice did not 
seem to belong to that sweet face; it was 
the Spanish voice, guttural and harsh. 
She spoke French with perfect fluency, 
but with a decided foreign accent. 

The weariness of those evenings became 
so unendurable that all kinds of experi- 
ments were tried to vary their monotony. 
One night the Empress suddenly took a 
fancy to make artificial flowers, and a 
chamberlain was immediately despatched, 
at nine o'clock in the evening, to procure 
the necessary materials. Another time 
she. who possessed tle most beautiful spe- 
cimens of ceramic art that France could 
afford, was seized with a violent desire for 
‘*ynotichomanie,” and this again must be 
satisfied immediately. Reading aloud 
was proposed. But what book could be 
chosen for such an assembly? Some one 
proposed Jane Eyre, the well-known nov- 
el; the Empress was amused, but the Em- 
peror utterly wearied. Then they tried 
Josephus and the Wars of the Jews. 
Here the Emperor was intensely interest- 
ed, but the Empress yawned, and the at- 
tempt was given up. 

The Emperor was in general more pop- 
ular in the imperial household than the 
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Empress; his languid gentleness was in 
nobody's way, but the Empress was often 
irritable and capricious. 


She was certain- 


ly intelligent, but her education had been 
neglected, and she cared for no intelleet- 
ual employment or artistic occupation. 
She hated music; she had no taste for the 
fine arts; even a well-written play at 
Théatre Francais did not amuse her. 

would have liked the 
anything, in short, that could make her 
laugh; but this undignified kind of plea 
Her life 
had been one of constant amusement, the 
empty existence of watering-places, and 
now she was in fact a prisoner. 
state balls, but they were filled with such 
a motley crowd that she could only dance 
the opening quadrille and walk through 
the rooms. Then she gave select private 
balls, but the absence of the French aris- 


the 
She 


small theatres 


sure could not often be enjoyed. 


She gave 


tocracy obliged her to invite a large pro 
portion of wealthy foreigners—Russians, 
Wallachians, and also Americans. These 
were unknown in French society, and 
splendor of dress seemed the only means 
of being remarked. To attain this end no 
extravagance seemed too excessive, and 
the Empress was blamed as having ori- 
ginated the love of dress, which spread in 
all classes and became a complete mania. 

So far as she herself was concerned, 
the accusation has been greatly exagger- 
ated. She certainly liked dress, and pre- 
ferred fragile clouds of tulle and gauze 
to the heavy but durable magnificence of 
valuable lace and brocaded stuffs worn 
by the Bourbon princesses. But the light 
clouds in which the fair Empress appear- 
ed like an Undine or sylph were very ex- 
pensive, and could only be worn once. 
Every one wished to be like the Empress, 
and at every ball filmy dresses costing 
fabulous prices were torn to pieces, and 
had to be replaced. Husbands grumbled, 
and the Empress was accused of ruining 
families by setting the example of extray- 
agance, 

And yet in her private apartments her 
dress was remarkably simple. But her 
easy good-nature was a prey to the rapa- 
city of her attendants. She had three 
maids, or ‘‘dressers,” as they are called 
at the English court; the principal one 
was the Spanish maid who attended on 
her before her magnificent change of po- 
sition, and who was known by the name 
of Pepa. She had married an officer, 
and was treated as a lady. Pepa had a 
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brougham at her disposal, which was sup- 
posed to be for her use when making pur- 
chases for her mistress, but which was in 


reality her carriage, and as assistants she 
had two young ladies, pupils of the im- 
perial school of St. Denis. Every three 
months the dresses of the Empress were 
renewed 


ed betw 


and those discarded were divid- 
een Pepa and her two acolytes, 
the former having one-half. This neces- 
sarily entailed great and, in reality, very 
unnecessary expense. 

The 
hearted, 


kind- 
to sympathize with 
but the multitude of 
petitions jaid before her, and often their 


Empress was thoroughly 
and ready 
those in affliction ; 
absurd nature, exasperated her somewhat 
irritable temper, and under such cireum- 
stances she did not possess the princely 
art of giving with the grace which: dou- 
bles the value of a gift. 

Although an anxious and really affec- 
tionate mother, she never took the young 
Prince with her in her drives, according 
to the well-known custom of the Queen 
had not the little 
caressing ways of most mothers with her 


of England, and she 
child, who greatly preferred the gentle 
father, by whom he was worshipped and 
spoiled to excess. It was necessary to re- 
the Empress felt it was 
her duty to do so, and in this she was 
right; 


sist this weakness; 


but it would have been well to tem- 
per her judicious opposition to the Emper- 
or’s over-indulgence by showing more af- 
fection to the intelligent, reflective child, 
who soon learned that ‘‘ mamma always 
said no, but then papa always said yes.” 
Much has been stated with regard to 
the supposed excessive devotion of the 
Empress. Certainly during her years of 
prosperity this assertion was not justified. 
She could not be called a fervent Catholic, 
such as her predecessors on the French 
throne had been, and in all probability the 
French nation would have liked her all 
the better had the reverse been the case. 
They were accustomed to royal ladies who 
were simple in their dress, and who lived 
principally in their private apartments, 
dividing their time between their devo- 
tions, their charities, and their needle- 
Such had the Duchess of 
Angouléme, Queen Marie Amélie, and the 
princesses of the house of Orleans; such 
not the Empress Eugénie, whose 
whole life seemed spent in the incessant 
pursuit of amusements. At rare inter- 
vals, utterly weary of her cage, she would 


mY) 


work. been 


was 
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by persevering entreaty obtain leave from 
the Emperor to go out like a private indi- 
vidual. This usually took place late in 
the evening. On these occasions the Em- 
press disguised herself in a black wig, blue 
spectacles, and a plain dark silk skirt 
borrowed from one of her ladies, and, with 
a sufficiently numerous suite to insure 
impunity, she would go on the boulevards 
and look at the shops with the delight of 
achild. But years elapsed between each 
attempt of this kind, and only a few such 
instances can be recorded during the whole 
of the Second Empire. 

Her private life, meanwhile, became less 
and less happy. The Emperor's marriage 
had been a caprice, to which others sue- 
ceeded. The Empress was not likely to 
suffer in silence. She was jealous, and 
painful scenes ensued, which had only 
their usual effect, that of utterly weary- 
ing the Emperor. Then came the death 
of the Duchess of Alva, her only sister—a 
great and crushing blow, which she was 
ill prepared to endure. Her health suf- 
fered, and her agitation was so great that 
the Emperor was forced to allow a jour- 
ney to Scotland, on the pretext of consult- 
ing a physician, who could easily have 


been summoned to France, but in reality 
to escape from the imperial home, now 
so full of bitterness. 


On her return, as a means of pacifying 
her and procuring occupation for her 
mind, she was more and more initiated 
into political questions, for which her ar- 
dent, impulsive nature was ill fitted, and 
where her influence was often injurious. 
High-spirited and enthusiastic, the Em- 
press was always accessible to adventur- 
ous inspirations, and when she had taken 
up a hobby she teased the Emperor till 
for very weariness he yielded to her 
wishes, 

And still she must be amused, still she 
had to struggle with devouring ennui. 
The invitations to Compiégne and Fon- 
tainebleau became much extended, and 
here again the mania for dress exceeded 
all bounds. The invitations were usually 
for a week, and fifteen dresses were con- 
sidered necessary for this time, all of the 
most expensive kind. Prudent people 
feigned illness to ayoid Compiégne and 
Fontainebleau, but the young and 
thoughtless were led into ruinous ex- 
pense, of which the Empress bore the 
blame. Then the insatiable thirst for 
amusement led to the introduction of 
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childish, romping games, such as blind 
man’s-buff, follow-my-leader, and others 
Strange infractions of 
of 
having seized the Emperor by his mus 
tache at 


dors’ daughters ** followed 


of the same kind. 
decorum ensued; fair ladies boasted 
blind-man’s-buff, and ambassa- 
my leader’ into 
the Emperor's private apartment, ready 
prepared for the night 

These stories and others were repeated 
and grossly exaggerated, especially in the 
salons of the antagonistic parties, where 
the imperial circle was represented as tol 
erating and encouraging the grossest li- 
This assertion was an ab- 
whatever might have 
been the lives of the Emperor and his 


centiousness. 
solute calumny; 
courtiers which, unhappily, much 
nothing than the 
undignified childishness have men- 
tioned could be traced to the Empress as 


on 


could be said worse 


we 


being tolerated in her presence. 
Meanwhile the Prince Napoleon had 
married a king’s daughter, whose extreme 
youth, innocence, and royal bearing had 
interested all parties. Here was a true 
princess, a victim to political considera- 
univer 
sally disliked and despised. Right or 
wrong, hardly a redeeming point 
granted to Prince Napoleon, and the royal 
maiden of seventeen who had been sac- 
rificed was heartily pitied; so much so 
that she herself perceived the general feel- 
‘* Why does every one seem to pity 
she said, innocently. “‘‘I am only 
[ am married, and I can 
little Poor young 
Too soon she learned why she 


tions, married to one who was 


was 


ing. 
me?” 
seventeen, and 
follow my 
princess! 
was pitied. 

3ut the Princess Clotilde was at once 
popular with the French nation. She 
was a royal lady such as they had seen 
before—very devout, very charitable, very 
quiet and retired. When the Prince pass- 
ed on the boulevards with degraded wo- 
men in his carriage, the very street boys, 
the gamins de Paris, ran after him, shout- 
ing, *‘ Vive la Princesse Clotilde !” 

And on the day when the imperial bub- 
ble all vanished—when the 
Empress Eugénie fled in disguise, saved 
by her American dentist, who proved 
faithful and devoted—the Princess Clo- 
tilde drove slowly from the Palais Royal 
in her accustomed state, and every hat was 


fancies.” 


burst, and 


raised as she passed. 
All had wondered how the young bride 
would like the style of the imperial court. 
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With graceful dignity she went through 
all the state rejoicings at the time of her 
marriage, and when the Empress Eugénie, 
wearied with ceremony, askéd her if sh¢ 
did not find it all very tiresome, she an 
swered, innocently, and certainly without 
intending the sting which her words seem 
to convey, *‘ Mais non; jy suis habituée.” 
(‘‘ No, indeed; I am accustomed to it.’’) 

When she came to Compiégne she gazed 
wonderingly at all she saw, gravely join 
ed in the childish romps, because 
could not draw back, and jumped about 
like others, but without ceasing to be 
‘‘every inch” a princess. But she grad 
ually withdrew from the imperial circle, 
and soon she disappeared from public no 
tice in the apartments of the Palais Royal, 
leading the dullest of lives; but she ‘‘ was 
accustomed to it”; and she was oftener 
seen in churches than in fétes or theatres 
Without any of the brilliant qualities that 
graced the Empress, she was far more 
popular, and the ‘holy princess’—‘‘ la 
sainte princesse’—never found an ene 
my even amongst the most ardent revo 
lutionists. 

Years went by; the Emperor grew old 
er, and weaker both morally and physical 
ly; but still he sought baneful pleasures; 
and the Empress, more and more embit 
tered, struggled vainly against the net of 
difficulties which was gradually closing 
round the imperial home. To the last she 
showed the same determined spirit; she 
passed through personal dangers of every 
kind without ever shrinking or trem 
bling; she had a brave heart; but she was 
no politician; and as, one by one, their 
most devoted friends, Morny, Walewski, 
Persigny, and others, dropped off, the stu 
pefied, bewildered Emperor became more 
and more under the influence of his im 
pulsive and often imprudent wife. 

We will not follow the empire to its 
fall, nor raise the mourner’s veil that en- 
velops the present life of the bereaved 
widow and mother. She stands alone, a 
royal Niobe, the solitary guardian of 
tombs where lie all the memories of her 
eventful life. 

Her errors were, after all, but trifles in 
themselves; but they were magnified by 
that unnatural eminence to which she was 
raised, and for which she was unfitted. 
And here again must be recalled the pop- 
ular saying which followed her from her 
rise to her fall, and which explains every- 
thing: she was not born a princess, 


she 
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IN 
BY 


\N May 25,1859, there was seen in the 
( chapel of the New York University 
a very brilliant and numerous company. 
There were great lawyers and merchant 
princes, there were women of fashion. 
there were learned professors 
and there 
‘divines, heroes, and 


sportsmen, were 

poate,” 
These persons had assembled 
for a singular if not an un- 
precedented purpose. It was 
that of binding a chaplet of 
victory on the youthful brow 
of Mr. Paul Morphy, and of 
laying at his feet a costly and 
magnificent token of admira 
tion for his exploits in Europe 
as a chess-player. 

Nor was this enthusiasm un 
shared on the other side of the 
sea. The press of London and 
the Continent teemed with 
Morphy’s praise. Publie ban 
quets had just been given in 
his honor by London and 
Paris His bust had 
been crowned with laurel at 
the Cercle des Echeecs. The 
great chess-players whom he 
had vanquished were foremost 
in proclaiming his supremacy. 
‘*He can give odds to any liv- 
ing player,” cried St. Amant, 
the old opponent of Staun- 
ton, and the acknowledg- 
ments of Anderssen and oth- 
ers are equally historical. 

‘*There is something exceed- 


clubs. 


ingly romantic and chivalrous about this 
young man’s coming over to Europe and 
throwing down the gauntlet to all our 
He is certainly a very Admi- 
rable Crichton of chess, and, like the ac- 


veterans. 


complished Scot, he is as courteous and 
generous as he is brave and skilful.” So 
said a London journal of August 29, 1858; 
and piquancy and interest are added to the 
passage by the fact that it was written by 
Morphy’s first great European antagonist, 
Lowenthal, just after the wonderful Amer 
ican had beaten him in a set match, the 
first played by Morphy after his arrival 
in Europe. 

Chess, like most things in life, has its 
ups and downs, and these incidents serve 


HENRY 


AMERICA. 
SEDLEY 


to illustrate the mutations. The efferves- 
cence thus noted, which actually spread 
throughout the world, was wrought by 
the appearance of a young man of genius, 
whose marvellous achievements sudden- 


PAUL MORPHY 


From a painting by Elliot in 1 


ly turned the eyes of thousands to a nas- 
time to which they had given little or no 
thought before. There were already fine 
chess-players in the world, but he eclipsed 
them all. There were strategists of pro- 
found ability, men whose skill was em- 
balmed and is still attested in the best 
chess literature of the time. But this eal- 
low boy with his downless cheek eclipsed 
the graybeards, and bore off with an ease 
that was most astonishing to those who 
best knew the nature of the task, the 
wreaths and the paans from the strong 
est experts of Europe. 

Like the drama, chess never dies: but, 
equally like the drama, it has its phases 
of triumph and splendor, of neglect and 
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decay. Now Morphy, by the same anal- 
ogy, was the Garrick or Edmund Kean of 
chess, and his advent gave it a stimulus 
effect waned at 
times, but has never since ceased to be 
felt. The first American Chess 
Congress was held in 1857. Four have 
since convened, and preparations for the 
sixth are now in active progress. These 
meetings have promoted the cause of the 
royal game in various ways. They bring 
together for friendly conflict and compar 
ison players from all parts of the country. 
They tend to keep alive the clubs and oth- 
er local organizations that give attention 
to the game. They refresh and ratify the 
various rules and methods that pertain to 
it; and as it is the custom to publish a 
** Book of the Congress,”’ which records its 
proceedings, the games played in its tour- 
naments, and other cognate matters, a val- 
uable addition is thus made from time to 
time to the body of chess literature. 
Dating from the first American con- 
gress, which was nearly coincident with 
the first appearance of Morphy, we have 
witnessed, then, what may be called a 
renaissance In these thirty 


in America whose has 


strongly 


of chess. 


years clubs have multiplied, strong play- 


ers have been developed in considerable 
numbers, and the journals and other peri- 
odicals that assign regular space to the 
game have largely increased. It is true 
that the measure of that attention has 
varied. New York newspapers, for ex- 
ample, for some years gave daily space to 
chess, and have lately omitted to do so; 
but several of the metropolitan dailies fur- 
nish weekly discussions of the pastime, a 
large number of regular weeklies do the 
same, there are magazines of monthly is- 
sue exclusively devoted to it, and there is 
one weekly published in New York of a 
like character. 

As to chess clubs, New Orleans, in point 
of numbers of membership, as befits the 
birthplace of Morphy, leadsthe van. The 
New Orleans Chess Club has 700 members. 
The Manhattan Chess Club of New York 
follows with 200. The New York Chess 
Club has 150. The Brooklyn Chess Club 
100; a similar number is boasted by the 
Boston Chess Club; while the Franklin 
Club of Philadelphia has but 85. The 
Chicago Chess Club has 97. The Provi- 
dence club shows 75 members, and that 
of Newark 60. There are in New York 
city four chess clubs, the Columbia, the 
Jeffersonian, the Turn Verein, and La 


Bourdonnais, with smaller memberships 
than those we have enumerated. Besides 
those named, there are active clubs in 
Baltimore, Richmond, Milwaukee, Pitts 
burgh, Albany, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Washington, Nashville, Denver, Louis 
ville, Toledo, Atlanta, and a score of other 
towns where the sport is practised, and 
the fire before the altar of Caissa is never 
suffered to grow cold. 

It must be confessed, however, that in 
some quarters at least it had burned of late 
rather low, when a recent event, and one 
hitherto without example, has caused it to 
blaze up anew with all its former radi 
ance. This consisted in the winning in 
the summer of 1887, by an American rep 
resentative, of the first prize at the Inter 
national Chess Congress at Frankfort. 

Who, some readers may ask, and what 
manner of man is he? and this, therefore, 
may now to advantage be set forth. Like 
many others, from Paul Jones to Ulysses 
Grant, who have in various fields upheld 
the national honor and shed lustre on our 
republican escutcheon, the chess cham- 
pion comes of a sturdy Caledonian stock. 

George Henry Mackenzie was born in 
Ross-shire, Scotland, on March 24, 1837. 
He was educated mainly in Aberdeen, at 
the grammar-school and the Marischal 
College in that city; but he studied in 
Rouen, France, and Stettin, Prussia, dur- 
ing 1853, ’54, and 55. During the next 
year he entered the British army as an 
ensign in the 60th Rifles. Soon after, the 
regiment was sent to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and thence to India. Mr. Mackenzie 
returned to England in November, 1858, 
having been promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant. In 1861 he sold his commission 
and retired from the army. 

Meanwhile he had attained considerable 
proficiency in chess, having begun to prac- 
tise the game in 1853, and being by this time 
known in the London clubs as a player 
of no little force; and the fact was public 
ly demonstrated in 1862, when he won the 
first prize of the Handicap Tournament 
in London, at which many of the doughti- 
est European players of their day broke 
lances. In the following year he came to 
America, entered the Union army, and 
served therein until 1865. 

The first American Chess Congress was 
held under the auspices of the New York 
Chess Club, as has been said, in 1857; but 
it was not until 1871 that the next con- 
gress was held; and in this, at Cleveland, 
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Ohio, Captain Mackenzie carried off the 
first prize. 
quickly; it convened at Chicago in 1874, 
and here again Captain Mackenzie cap- 
tured the first prize. In the Internation- 
al Chess Congress of 1878, held at Paris, 
he was less fortunate, gain- 

ing the fourth prize only; 

but he had to meet a most 

formidable array com- 

petitors. His star blazed 

up afresh at the fifth Amer 

ican Chess Congress, at New 

York, in 1880, for here he 

again won the first prize. 

The next International 
Congress was gathered in 
Vienna in 1882, and there 
Captain Mackenzie _ tied 
with Herr Zukertort for the 
fourth prize. At the ensu 
ing congress of London, in 
1883, he tied with 
Englisch and Mason for the 
fifth prize. At Hamburg, 
in 1885, in a like 
blage, he won the seventh 
prize; and finally, at the In- 
ternational Chess Congress 
of Frankfort held this year 
(1887), Captain Mackenzie 
capped the climax of his 
chess achievements by win- 
ning the first prize, and 
with it the title of ‘‘ Chess 
Champion of the World.” 

It will be seen by this list 
of his more prominent deeds that the cham- 
pion has not snatched his laurel by the 
grace of any mere freak of fortune. He 
has not climbed in at the cabin windows. 
His success has been gained, rather, as the 
fruit of long and patient effort. Like the 
famous warrior of his race we have 
named, he has fought it out on his chosen 
line with dogged perseverance, until the 
loftiest result, the supremest distinction, 
has been fairly accomplished. 

Of that result or distinction Americans 
may be justly proud. It is a great fea- 
ther in the national cap—for twenty-five 
years of life among us and service in our 
army justify the claim—the more to be 
cherished in that it has never been worn 
before. Mr. Morphy’s splendid perform- 
ances brought him a towering reputation. 
His victorious matches with Lowenthal, 
Harrwitz, Anderssen, and others electri- 
fied the chess world, and elated his coun- 


The third congress came more 


of 


Messrs. 


assem- 
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trymen, if never his modest self. But, as 
a matter of fact, Morphy never won the 
first prize at an international tournament. 
It may be said, and plausibly, that this 
was only because he never entered at one. 
But whatever the the fact 


reasons, re- 


CAPTAIN GEORGE HENRY MACKENZIE 


mains the same; and the record shows, in 
fine, that George Henry Mackenzie is the 
first American who has yet won the first 
prize at an international chess tourna- 
ment, and the title that precedent confers 
on such a winner of ‘‘Chess Champion of 
the World.” 

History repeats itself. The American 
Chess Congress of 1857 and that of 1887 (for 
if the latter does not meet this year, it will 
do so, we are told, early in the next), the 
meteoric rise of Morphy and the unique 
triumph of Mackenzie, offer suggestive 
parallels. It is foreign to the present de- 
sign to enter upon a discussion of the com- 


parative merits of these or any chess-play- 
ers; but some hints as to chess culture, 


and notably as to the formation and con- 
duct of chess clubs, may usefully and per- 
tinently be drawn from experience and 
applied to the existing situation. 

Thirty years ago, or, more strictly, in 
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1859-60, chess, brought into fashion by 
Morphy, became almost a craze. Folk 
of both sexes, of all ages, and of every oc- 
cupation bought boards and hand-books, 
and set themselves to the study of the 
pieces and Chess clubs 


squares. were 
formed in direction, and some of 


have continued to flourish to this 


every 
them 
day. It was, notwithstanding, early seen 
that something more than temporary en- 
thusiasm in such organizations was essen- 
To 


carry on clubs costs money, and although 


tial to their permanent prosperity. 


chess clubs are not so expensive as oth- 
ers, even they need the sinews of war. 
Now men seldom care to continue to pay 
money for that which no longer interests 
them, and after the first flush of excite- 
ment over its novelty, even the king of 
games, for not a few, loses its charm. It 
IS therefore wise, when it can be done, 
while putting annual dues as low as pos- 
sible, to get members to pledge themselves 
at the outset to a stated permanency. 

It is likewise judicious to make club- 
rooms attractive apart from the chess ta- 
bles. This was one great secret of the 
long-continued prosperity of Mr. Ries’s 
‘Grand Divan,” in the Strand, London. 
It possessed a fair library. Good cigars, 
excellent tea and coffee, and other refresh- 
ments could be had instantly at any time. 
Some of the ablest men in London gath- 
ered there, and irrespective of the central 
feature the Chess Divan, which wasa kind 
of public subscription club, became the 


favorite resort of a large number of per- 


sons, many of whom were in their various 
walks celebrities 

It is, moreover, highly desirable—some 
experienced experts say indispensable to a 
club of any size—to have in constant at- 
tendance one or more players of acknow- 
ledged force and reputation ready to meet 
all comers. Such persons are not only 
magnets, but serve at once as umpires and 
teachers, The presence of Mr. Morphy 
was chiefly instrumental in building up 
the exceptional proportions of the New 
Orleans Club. Mr. Staunton was long the 
star of the St. George’s Club of London. 

In addition to loftier allurements, the 
ideal chess-room should be carefully and 
comfortably furnished. Its chairs, tables, 
and, above all, pieces and boards, should 
be of the best. It should be cheerful in 
aspect, kept fastidiously neat, and as 
ply supplied with books of reference 
current 


ami- 
and 


literature as circumstances will 
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permit. All this. it may be objected, 
means expense. No doubt it does. But 
the money will be wisely spent. The in 
terest on the difference between a well 
and an ill appointed chess club will be tri 
fling, while the result in comfort, solidity, 
and permanence may be vital. 

Those in charge of old chess clubs or 
who form new ones should never forget 
that the price of healthful life is necessa 
rily ceaseless activity. They should aim 
always to get new blood, to stimulate in 
terest in tournaments, problems, corre- 
spondence, and chess literature. Chess 
clubs cannot afford to go to sleep, drowsy 
as some unappreciative souls find their 
diversion. A signal instance in point is 
to be found in the fate of the old New 
York Chess Club. With all its fame and 
its hallowed memories, the organization 
died of dry-rot for want of the energy 
that might have vitalized and invigorated 
it. Toward the end it became the ghost 
of its former self, and finally passed away 
like an exhalation. It was practically 
moribund before, and when those excel- 
lent men and enthusiastic chess-players, 
Messrs. Mantin, Thompson, and Mead, had 
played their last games, the club they had 
so long sustained also surceased. 

It is manifestly proper to remember, in 
considering the number and membership 
of chess clubs, that these constitute only 
a partial measurement of the practice of 
chess in any community. Added to the 
amount of play in domestic life outside of 
such bodies, a great deal of chess goes on 
in general clubs, such as the Union League 
in New York, where active interest is taken 
in the game. 

As a final suggestion touching the set- 
ting up and maintaining the healthful 
life of clubs for chess, it may be pointed 
out that a combination with the practice 
of other games has sometimes worked 
well. Such an arrangement is specially 
adapted to small places where the num- 
ber of available chess-players is few, and 
where, by bringing in the players of 
checkers and perhaps whist, the club may 
be increased in number without discour- 
agement of the tastés of any persons con- 
cerned. Even in large cities this plan has 
been adopted with satisfactory results, the 
Westminster Club of London, established 
for the joint practice of chess and whist, 
having had a long and flourishing career, 
the friends of each game being often equal- 
ly devoted to the other. 
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ae ——C HE old fashioned Eng 
j 3 lish fair is fast dving 
out, though it still 

vers, With but a 


lin 
slight 
abatement of its natural 
force, in some of the mid 
land counties. In many 

others those in authority 

have decided—no doubt 

on excellent grounds 
that the fair is a physical and moral nui- 
sance, and as such must either be modi- 
fied or repressed. There are better insti- 
tutions, perhaps, which some of us could 
better miss; the scrubbiest and grubbiest 
of genuine fairs has a certain picturesque- 
ness about it that cannot be recreated at 
command. Two or three times a year 
some decorous, sleepy little market-town 
abandons itself to a temporary topsy-tur 
viness, and purchases trifles which it 
would not dream of desiring at any other 
time, along a kind of inner travesty of its 
main street, where it rollicks and plays 
the fool in a variety of ways, and gapes 
and grins and wonders at sundry Alad- 
din’s palaces that have sprung up during 
the night from the grass-grown cobbles 
of the market-place, and will vanish no 
less mysteriously with the morrow. Busi- 
ness is done, no doubt, by a hard-headed 
minority, but this is transacted either 
with an apologetic secrecy, or invested 
with a certain air of possibly disingenuous 
burlesque. 

On one of the few warm days of an ex- 
ceptionally wet, chilly, and blustering 
May (and an English May has long been 
a most ill-favored changeling of a month) 
I happened to walk into a quiet little Sur 
rey town, and found its two principal 
streets in possession of what is local- 
ly known (somewhat tautologically, per- 
haps) as a ‘‘ gypsy fair.” It has occurred 
to me since that a record of some of its hu- 
mors and incidents might find favor with 
readers of this magazine, though I cannot 
pretend that there is any particular nov- 
elty about my experiences. But this de- 
scription of them will at least be found a 
faithful rendering of what was to be seen 
and heard on the occasion, and may pos- 
sess some interest on that account, and as 
no one to whom these country festivals 
do not appeal to some degree is likely to 


FAIR 


IN SURREY. 


ANSTEY 


read further than the title of this article. 
I can proceed without any apologies, and 
count, I hope, upon the reader's company 
for a few pages. Down the High Street 
were ranged the familiar caravans, paint 
ed yellow, chocolate, or green, and in 
front of which, facing the pavement, were 
for the 
The 


chiefly by 


booths sale of and 
did business 
rude roulette 


around a revolving dial were arranged 


tovs 


sweet 


meats. sweet stalls 


means of a 


various-sized pieces of peppermint rock, 
closely resembling putty, but prized by 
youthful gourmands, and the idea seemed 
to be that the infant speculator, on pay 
ing his halfpenny and spinning the dial, 
had a reasonable prospect of winning a 
piece as long as his arm, should the index 
come to a stand-still over against it. For 
tunately, although I heard one proprietor 
encourage a child by observing darkly 
that ‘‘she had known more onlikely 
things happen,” Fate invariably had con 
sideration upon small stomachs, and the 
index either indicated, or was construed 
to indicate, the smaller pieces exclusively 

which I thought an admirable arrange 
ment for both parties. 

Along the middle of the street the 
main business was horse-dealing, and a 
gypsy hostler would trot out a succession 
of the weediest old screws that ever kept 
out of the kennels, with the parade and 
precaution due to so many mounts for 
Mazeppa, while a one-eyed man, with 
swollen, wrinkled hands, like red toads, 
watched their paces with critical atten- 
tion, and probably bought by the pound. 
Higher up, ponies and cobs of better ap 
pearance were strung together by the 
head, as though they were fish, and ate 
hay and kicked one another by the curb- 
stone, while their venders conversed in the 
road with a dash of mutual suspicion. 
Coming back to the stalls again, I was at 
tracted by a loud hyena laugh of highly 
mechanical merriment, and found that it 
proceeded from the proprietor of a little 
game of chance, who was superintending 
its results with a great show of interest 


and hilarity. It was a- sloping Chinese 


billiard-board, where a marble was pro 
pelled by a spring, and a prize was award- 
ed of a value varying according to the 
compartment into which the ball rolled; 
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“WELL DONE, OLD FELLER! 


A 'AN’SOME GOLDEN CANDLESTICK—AHAR !—THAT ’LL 
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DO TO LIGHT THE 


OLD WOMAN TO BED!” 


and he kept up a running comment, or 
rather a kind of rhythmical chant, pune 
tuated by the hyena laugh, as follows: 
‘* Hallo, here, I say—hahar! 
gold weddin’ rng 
latest prize. ) 


“some 


A ’an’some 
ahar!” “i “as the 
anar. (LOIS Was the 


wins brooches, 
Some wins rings, 

Some wins pins, and all other pretty little things.” 
It seemed, from the gusto with which he 
recited this, that it was a composition of 
his own. ‘‘A prize every time. Wher- 
ever the marble rolls you ’ave it—a prize 
each time.” This he made into a sort of 
pentameter. ‘‘ Another golden ring—ahar! 
Wuth nineteen shillings and elevenpence 
three farthings. Well done, old feller!” 
(to a small boy who had brought down a 
‘A ’an’- 
that ‘Il 


terrible trophy of silvered glass). 
some golden candlestick—ahar! 
do to light the old woman to bed.” 

Hard by was a red-faced and very vol- 
uble lady, who stopped every female pass- 
er to tell her, ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” fashion, 


a tale of an attempted imposition by a re- 
cent customer, to which they would listen 
with a wondering eye and the smile of 
feeble amiability. 


‘ 


‘I don’t want to rob no one,” protest- 
ed the good lady, at the top of a voice not 
naturally low. ‘‘I’m too much the hoth- 
er way, | am” (with a touch of regret). 
“Tm honest, and I learn my children to 
be honest. I shouldn’t be ’ere three fairs 
a year if I wasn’t honest—it’s not likely. 
I'm known wherever I go. I on’y want 
my hown. I don’t want other people’s. 
I can go anywhere about F and they'll 
know me. She give her boy a shilling, 
and her little girl thrippence.—A_ pocket- 
book? Take one, dear” (this to a little 
boy after receiving his penny). ‘‘She give 
her little girl thrippence.—Buy. a toy to- 
day, sir?) Take a look round, and if you 
don’t buy nothing, there’s no ’arm done, I 
should ’ope.—And she sez to me, ‘ Four- 
pence apny, I think, she sez. And I 
sez, ‘ Ex-cuse me,’ I sez to her, ‘ but I want 
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There was two of them 
fourpence, and one of the 
penny trains, and the apny whistle for 


ninepence apny 
you ‘ad at 


that young lady; that’s what you owe me, 
I don’t my 
hown,’ I sez, ‘and naturally I expect it, 
And she 
reckoned it 
And 


and ask more than what’s 


same as what other people do.’ 
‘Oh, I must ha’ 
wrong,’ like that, she says. 


Says, up 
that’s 
where you are, you see.” 

The her was an 
abiding one, for, passing the spot a little 
later, I heard her still recounting, like a 
burden: ‘She give her boy a shilling, and 
her little girl she give thrippence. I don’t 
want more than my hown.” 

At right angles to the main street was 


memory of wrongs 


a broader, hilly one, where the shows and 
Here 


was Tommy Atkins shooting down a tube, 


shooting-calleries had been erected. 
or instructing his young woman, as she 


drooped over the stock of the gun, limp 
from prolonged giggling,in the art of aim 


“ 
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SHOOTING WAS ‘NOT IN HIS LINE.’ 
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ing. It must be regretfully confessed that 
Tommy Atkins himself did not uphold 
the reputation of his service for marks 


manship, for he fired away at least fifteen 
pence without making the bell rine once. 
and excused himself to the young woman 
with the friz and netted hair who presided 


by observing that shooting was *‘ not in 
his line.” 

The merry-go-rounds, or, as they prefer 
to call themselves, the ‘‘ steam circusses,”’ 
were of course represented. There were 


two of these institutions side by side, 
though one was completely cast into the 
shade by its more gorgeous rival. The 
former was literally a horse,’ or 
rather one pony, concern, for a patient lit 
tle quadruped plodded round in the centre, 


when he was required to set his dingy 


and tailless wooden brothers in motion, to 
The 
rival worked by steam, and all the horses 
had 


the strains of a wheezy hand-organ. 


glass eyes and gilded manes, and 
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“BUY A CAKE FOR THE LITTLE BABY.”’ 


lordly names painted on their shoulders, 
while the organ to which they revolved 
worked by steam too, and blared through 
double rows of trumpets, and even had 
three little plaster figures in front of it, 
which jerked in a paralytic manner at in- 
tervals. It was good to see the gallant 
way in which the boys sat those steeds 
with the vermilion nostrils, like those of 
Browning’s Roland, 


“like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with arches of red for the eye-sockets’ rim.” 


One hand these cavaliers laid jauntily on 
their hips, the other restrained the impet- 
uosity of their fiery chargers, while envi 
ous and dismounted friends attempted to 
tickle the horsemen’s legs as they swung 
by, and were cut at in true light cavalry 
fashion. 

Then there was a nice’ old motherly 
lady, rather of the Peggotty build, who, 
just as the machine was starting, was in- 
trusting a pasty little nephew to the care 
of his vacant-looking elder sister, whose 
eyes were as glassy and uninteresting as 
those of her horse, and who was obvious- 
ly not to be depended upon to put out so 
much as a finger to save her small brother 
should he turn giddy and threaten to top- 
ple over. Whereupon, at the last mo 
ment, that noble woman ducked between 
the wooden legs, and hand-bag, umbrella, 
and all, climbed to the vacant saddle on 


the other side of the boy, where she swept 
round, with that uncomfortable martyr’s 
smile which one frequent] y observes on a 
steam-boat as it gets outside the harbor. 
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Girls of all ages were going round, some 
with half-closed eyes and an air of dreamy 
ecstasy; others rather red, and smiling in 
a deprecatory way at acquaintances in 
the crowd; others pale, and evidently be- 
ginning to make uncomfortable caleula- 
tions as to the comparative powers of en- 
durance of the engine and themselves. 
On the street, 
‘William Blank’s Dioramiec Exhibition,” 
illustrating among other marvels the Dan- 
gers and Perils of the Sea, was being put 
up. The entrance, formed by two cara- 
vans placed end to end, with a platform 
and proscenium intended to suggest the 
side of a ship, was already erected, and 
two pretty little dirty-faced children, one 
of whom would dance the hornpipe at 
night to draw the crowd up the steps, were 
leaning over the shabby bulwark. Behind 
it men were fixing posts by bolts driven 
into the stones through iron sockets, hook- 


the opposite side of 


ing poles and cross-beams for the awning, 
and fitting together the wooden side walls 
like a big Chinese puzzle. I had an op- 
portunity later of seeing this astonishing 
entertainment, of which I reserve a de 
scription for the present. 

Passing down again through rows of 
caravans, gypsies entreating a penny “to 
buy a cake for the little baby,” swinging 
boats, and the usual games of skill and 
chance, the Cheap Jacks were to be heard 
in full activity at the angle of the two 
streets. There was a firm of two partners, 
one of whom had burnt-corked his face, 
arrayed himself in a serenader’s costume, 
and carried a fiddle. ‘‘ Fourpence each, 
these curry-combs,” cried the working 
partner, ‘‘eightpence a pair. Well, look 
‘ere—'avin’ a cold” (it was a little difficult 
to see the precise connection of this at first) 

‘*the two for sixpence—sixpence buys 
the two.” ‘You're selling ’em too cheap,” 
remarked the man with the fiddle, lugu- 
briously. ‘‘I know that—what of it?” re- 
torted his partner, spiritedly. ‘‘You’rea 
man as ain't satisfied without you get a 
profit—that’s what yow are. I tell you 
what, we seem to be gettin’ a little dull, 
all of us. Suppose you give us a toon. 
Play us—let me see—ah! play us that toon 
my old mother was so fond of.” (Here 
the serenader played a short improvisa- 
tion, apparently on the theme of acute 
colic.) ‘*Oh dear! oh dear! it ain’t that. 
It’s funny you shouldn't know my old mo- 
ther’s toon—p’r’aps some gentleman in the 
crowd ‘ll recollect it? It was a pretty 
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THE CHEAP 


toon, that was.” But we had no oppor- 
tunity of forming any opinion about the 
quality of his parent’s taste, for the fiddler 
executed another still more distressing 
scrape. ‘You must excuse him, gentle- 
men,” said his companion—‘*‘ he 
from Aldershot! There's a lady I see 
there as is longing to come up and buy a 
Jubilee bread-basket, on’y she don’t like to 
Come up, mum; don’t be shy of 
speaking out.” But the lady did not re- 
spond—perhaps because, being decidedly 
warm, and already overburdened with 
four large jugs, and a cocoa-nut under 
each arm, she felt dubious as to the wis- 
dom of making any further purchases. 


comes 


Say so. 


Another Cheap Jack was doing a less 
flourishing business, and seemed depress- 
ed and misanthropic. He had tried his 
public with knives, pocket-books, garden 
tools, whips, hammers, and wrenches, all 
to no avail, and at last informed his hear- 
ers that he had never seen such a set as 
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JACK AND THE FIDDLER. 


they were, and that it would be a long 
time before he came to see them again, 
and that he wished now he had gone to 
Guildford. 

Even this did not stimulate them, how- 
ever, for they gradually deserted him, 
drawn away by the superior attractions of 
a strident brazen voice which was begin- 
ning to drown everything. Itcame from 
a tall man with a furrowed, impudent 
brown face, a big mouth, a short mustache 
and chin tuft, and close-cut light hair, who 
was standing on a little cart, the box of 
which was set out with various articles. 

‘Tf Lean only get your perlite attention 
for a few minutes,” he roared, ‘‘ I under- 
take that all those who are within the 
h’arin’ of my voice” (which might have 
included the entire population) ‘‘shall 
meet with satisfaction to their advantage. 
Now what I says is the truth. Take my 
word. I can tell the truth as well as any 
man.” Then, after a pause, with pride: 


’ 














‘* And I ean tell as big a lie as any man. 
I’m not goin’ to tell you any lies to-day. 
‘Eaven forbid that I should do such a 
thing! I shall stand hare for thirty-five 
minutes, and no more, and if at the con- 
clusion of that time any person present 
within the h’arin’ of my voice can prove 
that I've told a lie, I'll undertake to forfeit 
a golden sovereign to any one as can prove 
otherwise.” (There was an obvious am- 
biguity in this challenge which, from its 
constant repetition in precisely the same 
tones, seemed not wholly unintentional.) 
‘*T shallcommence, gentlemen, by distrib- 
uting a few gifts gratis amongst you, just 
to give you some ideers of the way I do 
my business.” (Here he scat- 
tered a few cards of cheap 
gilt shirt studs amongst his 
audience with the air of a 
Roman emperor.) ‘‘If you 
boys fight for em I sha’n’t 
throw you any more. Now 
Tll tell you how J do my 
business. I’m not hare to do 
business with boys. NorI’m 
not hare to do business with 
gairls. Nor yet I’m not hare 
to do business with any disa- 
gribble old ladies. But I’m 
hare to do business with 
straightforward men of the 
world. Like yourselves.” 
(Here a gratified grin spread 
round the crowd of rosy farm- 
ers and sunburnt laborers, 
like a ripple in a _ pond.) 
**Gentlemen—you’re-a-lot-of- 
intelligent-people-I-dessay” 
(this very fast), ‘‘and I say 
to all within the h’arin’ of my 
voice what none of you will 
venture to deny, and that is, 
Speckilation’s the Footstool 
of Fortune!” (This rather 
mysterious aphorism pro- 
duced a deep impression.) 
‘“Take my word. Remem- 
ber this: if you’ve come 
here with on’y a shilling 
in your pocket to spend, and if you 
don’t go home with that shilling made 
two shilling, then—and I don’t care 
who says the contrary—you'’ve not laid 
out that shilling to the best advan- 
tage. If you buy my goods, I shall be 
obliged to you. If you don’t buy my 
goods, I shall be obliged to you all the 
same. Recollect, there’s no compulsory. 
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If I could compel you to buy, I'd make 
you all buy ten lots each. But I can’t 
compel you to buy, and so I say again, 
there’s no compulsory.” (Here a_by- 
stander made some skeptical comment, 
which was overheard by the orator, who 
turned upon him sharply.) ‘‘ Don’t you 
insult me. I can be insulted as well as 
any Other man. P’r'aps you don’t know 
that. But it’s true. If you don’t like 
my comp’ny, leave it. I can get along 
without you. And you can get along 
without me. P’r’aps you live by thiev- 
ing. Jdon’t. So don’t you insult me!” 
(Having satisfactorily crushed his inter- 
rupter, he proceeded to exhibit a shilling.) 





‘““NOW I'M GOING TO ASK SOME ONE IN THIS CROWD TO GIVE ME 
A SHILLING FOR THIS HALFPENNY.” 


‘‘Here I hold in my hand a shillin’. Is 
there any gentleman standin’ ’ere willin’ 
to give me ninepence for it?” (Several 
expressed a decided wish to conclude the 
bargain, and the shilling changed hands.) 
‘““There’s nothing unlawful about that 
transaction; it’s an ordinary sale. I nev- 
er lay myself open to the law. If I can 
avoid it. Now I want sixpence for this 
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ninepence I’ve just purchased from that 
gentleman.” (And the ninepence was sold 
for sixpence, the sixpence for fourpence, 
the lourpence for threepence, the three 


pence Tor twopence, the twopence for a 
and the penny for a halfpenny, 
after which he held up the latter coin.) 


rong to 


penny, 


On 
Now [Tm 


ask some one In 
this crowd to rive me 
halfpenny.” (A long pause and many 
‘Ah, I don't the same 
readiness to come forward amongst you 
Yet Pll undertake 

and if I was to deceive you I should be 
worse than a common liar and fit for no 
whatever—I’ll undertake that Ill 
reward any gentleman who has the confi 
dence and courage to lay out a shilling 
with me, [ll reward that pusson a hun 
dredfold far beyond his expectations.” 
(One or two, whom I strongly suspect to 
have been confederates, purchased half 
pence on these unusual terms, and were 
rewarded by having their shillings return- 


a shilling for this 


arr’ ) 
grins 


notice 


as you were just how. 


sasiety 


ed to them with an impossible cigar case 
orasham meerschaum.) ‘* Now you may 
gain some ideer of how I carry on my 
business,” observed the Cheap Jack, ‘‘and 
['m going to try you once more. I have 
an ordinary piece of common card-board.” 
(Here he tore off a small strip.) ‘I ask 
you to give mea shilling for this. My 
word is my bond, and I hold out no 
promises whatever. One word’s as good 
as a thousand, and I only say, give me 
the loan of your money for five minutes, 
and I'll enable you to larf at them as 
hasn't got the confidence or the kesh to 
trust me with.” (And here the maxim 
about the Footstool of Fortune and the 
remark as to laying out a shilling to the 
best advantage were reproduced.) “ A piece 
of card-board. 

value whatever. 
the road I 
lin?!” 


I don’t deceive you; no 

If I saw it laying on 
wouldn’t pick it up. Shil- 
(Many bought these pieces up with 
avidity, some being chuckling old farm- 
ers and heavy ploughmen or shop-boys, 
and were rewarded as before.) ‘‘ There’s 
your shilling back, sir, and a purse con- 
taining three compartments—one for gold, 
one for silver, and one for pawn tickets; 
a purse that ‘ll contain one hundred and 
fifty sovereigns in gold at one time, and 


that’s about as much as any working-man 
cares to carry about him at onetime. If 
you'd said, ‘Thank you, sir,’ I'd ha’ give 
you two shillings!” 

After a few more instances of this phil- 


anthropie eccentricity, he sold off the en 
tire piece of card-board, entreating pur 
chasers not to put them in their pockets, 
as he should want to look at them pre- 
sently. ‘I might sell a thousand of 
these pieces,” he declared, ‘‘ but I don’t 
want to: I haven’t got ’em to sell.” And 
he passed on to something else, for he 
produced a silver watch from his pocket, 
and with the observation that how he got 
it was nothing to us, he might have stolen 
it for all we knew, but he’d tell us no 
more than that it cost him nothing, he 
‘‘orfered it up,” as he termed it, for auc 
tion. 

‘* Worn it nine months myself,” he as- 
sured us; ‘ bought it six months ago, and 
took it out of pawn to-day. What, you 
won't bid me a guinea for this watch ? 
Then [ll keep it myself. It’s not like 
mackerel—it won't go bad with keeping.” 

‘It's pretty near dead now, though,” 
observed a sardonic carter, in an under- 
tone. 

But the watch, after a very gradual de- 
cline in the bidding, according to the 
practice of street auctioneers, was eventu- 
ally (after much hard slapping) knocked 
down for seven and sixpence, with a gold 
Albert guard and a shilling thrown in, to 
an old farmer, who went away shaking it, 
and putting it anxiously to either ear. 

All this interlude had taken a consid- 
erable time, and the genuine purchasers 
of the last batch of card-board scraps had 
apparently recognized that any expecta- 
tions they might have formed stood an 
uncommonly poor chance of being ful- 
filled, and one by one they filtered away, 
without caring to expose themselves, and 
brave the derision of the Cheap Jack and 
his audience, by any open protest. 

It seems probable that they went away 
considerably enlightened as to that gen- 
tleman’s methods of doing business, who 
might have been observed a little later to 
descend from his cart and chat intimately 
with the person who had purchased the 
first halfpenny. 

After leaving the orator I found my 
interest deeply excited in watching the 
efforts of a worthy couple to squeeze a 
sack of live pigs under the seat of a par- 
ticularly small cart. There were three 
pigs; they were not full grown, but ap- 
peared to be lusty in the extreme, and for 
some time the sack would plunge and 
bulge blindly out of alternate ends of the 
cart, the blended contours of its occupants 
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being discernible beneath the sacking, un- 
til the back of the cart was shut sharply 
on them, and their yells became even 
more piercing as their new  posséssors 
mounted to the driving seat, with that 
sackful of rebellious piggery heaving and 
struggling about their ankles. And here 
I was much impressed by the humane 
consideration shown by the lady, who, 
upon its being suggested by the pig-dealer 
that she might dispose of one of her nu- 
merous parcels (a piece of thin eard-board 
done up flat in brown paper) by putting 
it under the seat with the sack, refused 
on the ground that she did not want to 
inconvenience the pigs. So they went off 
with the ungrateful animals squeaking 
murder, like Alice’s White Queen, several 
months in advance. 

By this time the sole exhibition of the 
fair was ready for inspection; one of the 
little girls, now gorgeous in blue satin 
and tarnished silver, was dancing a horn- 
pipe on the platform, with that perfune- 
tory air with a spice of disdain in it which 
a too early appearance in public is apt to 
impart to child performers, while a young 
man with a blackened face and a diamond 
patch on his left eye made jokes the age 
of which did not save them from the 
laughter of the unthinking. 

Inside, a rough stage, lighted by four 
lamps suspended in a tin box from cross- 
beams in front, a barrel-organ, much im- 
paired by time, on a box at the side, and 
rows of rough wooden benches. 

There was a period of waiting inside 
before the national anthem was performed 
on the platform and the curtains drawn; 
but at last the showman took his place by 
the organ, from which he extracted some 
incoherent groans by way of overture. 
Then he hit it violently with his wand 
(which was no more than it deserved), 
and began, in that wonderful English pe- 
culiar to showmen: ‘‘ The fust scene that 
we shall illustrate to your notice will be 
to repperesent a correct view of the Grand 
Kinel at Venice. Set down, you boys in 
front there, and you'll all see.” Upon 
this the faded little daub of an act-drop 
rose, revealing a Rialto in which the per- 
spective was ultra-Oriental. 

‘*We shall proceed to show to your no- 
tice some street scenes of the period, with 
all the various characters in motion as in 
life. In the distance, or water, may be 
observed the ‘gondoleers,’ as the natives 
of that country call their boats, while 
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along the foreground will pass before you 
several pedustrians.” 

And we were accordingly treated to 
various familiar incidents of Venetian 
street life, enacted by small pasteboard 
figures running in grooves and worked 
by wires. First we had ‘Paddy, as he 
appears drivin’ his *Ome-Rule pig to mar- 
ket,” then a cobbler taking his wife home 
in a barrow, and a dispute between them, 
interrupted by the entry of a ‘‘ copper,” 
as,it seems the Venetian sbirro is termed. 
Next, as might be expected in the Rialto, 
“ame a sportsman and his little dog in 
pursuit of a hare—(his three nods of ex- 
treme self-satisfaction, after he was sup 
posed to have killed it, were a charming 
touch of nature)—and that part of the 
entertainment concluded by presentments 
of ‘‘Jumbo prev’us to his Departure for 
America,” the ‘‘ Double-ump Camel, bet- 
ter known as the Drummer-dairy,” and 
the ‘‘ Hartic or Poler Bear.” So that it 
was not the fault of the exhibitor if we 
did not all carry away a vivid impression 
of the Queen of the Adriatic. 

After that we were shown a transpar- 
ency, illuminated by red fire, to represent 
the burning of the Ring Theatre at Vi- 
enna; and then followed a performance 
illustrating ‘‘The Dangers and ’Ardships 
hin the life of the Sailor.” 

The entertainment concluded with its 
piece de résistance—the ‘‘ Bombardment 
of Khartoum by the British Fleet,” an 
incident which was not so mueh due to 
a satiric invention as to the fact that the 
city of Khartoum had begun its dioramie 
career as Alexandria. No matter, it was 
a gallant and terrific bombardment, in 
spite of history. We were warned, with 
a consideration worthy of Bottom, not to 
allow ourselves to be alarmed by it. It 
ended at last, in much smoke and salt- 
petre, and we were dismissed with an in- 
junction to recommend the exhibition to 
our friends outside—a request which I 
trust has been performed to some extent 
in the course of this article. 

And here, having disposed of the enter- 
tainment which formed the climax of the 
delights and marvelscontained in this very 
mild edition of Vanity Fair, I stop, mere- 
ly remarking that its good-natured patrons 
were as easy to amuse as to impose upon, 
and seemed equally satisfied with either 
mode of treatment, although a judicious 
combination of the two went nearest of all, 
perhaps, to satisfying their requirements. 
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lovely sister, too! 











(s if a bell had rung, and the venerable 
L\ dormitories and halls upon the green 
were pouring forth a crowd of youth loi- 
tering toward the recitation - room, the 
Kasy Chair, like a College Professor, med- 
itating serious themes, and with a grave 
purpose, steps to the lecture desk. It be- 
gins by asking the young gentlemen who 
have loitered into the room and are now 
seated, what they think of bullying boys 
and hunting cats and tying kettles to a 
dog's tail, and seating a comrade upon 
tacks with the point upward. Undoubt- 
edly they reply, with dignified noncha- 
lance, that it is all child’s play and con- 
temptible. Undoubtedly, young gentle- 
men, answers the Professor, and, to mul- 
tiply Nathan’s remark to David, You are 
the men! 

As American youth you cherish wrath- 
ful scorn for the English boy who makes 
another boy his fag,and you express a 
sneering pity for the boy who consents to 
fag. You have read Dr. Birch and his 
Young Friends, and you would like to 
break the head of Master Hewlett, who 
shies his shoe at the poor shivering craven 
Nightingale, and you justly remark that 
close observation of John Bull seems to 
warrant the conclusion that the nature 
of his bovine ancestor is still far from 
eliminated from his descendant. And 
what is the secret of your feeling? Sim- 
ply that you hate bullying. Why, then, 
young gentlemen, do you bully ? 

You retort perhaps that fagging is un- 
known in America, and that high-spirit- 
ed youth would not tolerate it. But per- 
mit the Professor to tell you what is not 
unknown in America: a crowd of older 
young gentlemen surrounding one young- 
er fellow, forcing him to do disagreeable 
and disgusting things, pouring cold water 
down his back, making a fool of him to 
his personal injury, he being solitary, 
helpless, and abused—all this is not un- 
known in America, young gentlemen. 
But it is all very different from what we 
have been accustomed to consider Ameri- 
san. If we would morally define or para- 
phrase the word America, I think we 
should say Fair Play. That is what it 
means. That is what the Brownist Puri- 
tans, the precursors of the Plymouth Pil- 
grims, left England to secure. They did 
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not bring it, indeed, at least in all its ful- 
ness, across the sea. Let us say, young 
gentlemen, that its potentiality, its possi- 
bility, rather than its actuality, stepped 
out of the Mayflower upon Plymouth 
Rock. But from the moment of its land- 
ing it has been asserting itself. You 
need not say ‘‘ Baptist” and ‘‘ Quaker.” I 
understand it and allow for it all. But 
Fair Play has prevailed over ecclesiasti- 
cal hatred and over personal slavery, and 
what are called the new questions—cor- 
porate power, monopoly, capital, and la- 
bor—are only new forms of the old effort 
to secure fair play. 

Now the petty bullying of hazing and 
the whole system of college tyranny is 
a most contemptible denial of fair play. 
It is a disgrace to the American name, 
and when you stop in the wretched busi- 
ness to sneer at English fagging you 
merely advertise the beam in your own 
eyes. It is not possible, surely, that any 
honorable young gentleman now attend- 
ing to the lecture of the Professor really 
supposes that there is any fun’or humor 
or joke in this form of college bullying. 
Turn to your Evelina and see what was 
accounted humorous, what passed for prac- 
tical joking, in Miss Burney’s time, at the 
end of the last century. It is not diffieult 
to imagine Dr. Johnson, who greatly de- 
lighted in Hvelina, supposing the inten- 
tional upsetting into the ditch of the old 
French lady in the carriage to be a joke. 
For a man who unconsciously has made 
so much fun for others as ‘‘the great 
lexicographer,” Dr. Johnson seems to 
have been curiously devoid of a sense of 
humor. But he was a genuine English- 
man of his time, a true John Bull, and 
the fun of the John Bull of that time, re- 
corded in the novels and traditions, was 
entirely bovine. 

The bovine or brutal quality is by no 
means wholly worked out of the blood 
even yet. The taste for pugilism, or the 
pummelling of the human frame into a 
jelly by the force of fisticuffs, as a form 
of enjoyment or entertainment, is a re- 
lapse into barbarism. It is the instinet 
of the tiger still surviving in the white 
cat transformed into the princess. I will 
not call it, young gentlemen, the fond re- 
turn of Melusina to the gambols of the 
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mermaid, or Undine’s momentary uncon- 


of a soul, because these are 
pathetic The 


prize-ring is disgusting and inhuman, but 


sciousness 
poetic and suggestions. 
at least it is a voluntary encounter of two 
But college bullying is un- 
redeemed brutality. It is the extinction 
of Dr. Jekyll in Mr. Hyde. It 
morous, nor manly, nor generous, nor de- 
It is bald and vulgar cruelty, and 
no class in college should feel itself worthy 
of the respect of others, or respect itself, 
until it has searched out all offenders of 
this kind which disgrace it, and banished 
them to the remotest Coventry. 

The meanest and most cowardly fellows 
in college may shine most in hazing. The 


individuals 
is not hu- 


cent. 


generous and manly men despise it. There 
are noble and inspiring ways for working 
off the high spirits of youth: games which 
are rich in poetic tradition; athletic exer- 
cises which mould the young Apollo. To 
drive a young fellow upon the thin ice, 
through which he breaks, and by the icy 
last a cripple, 
helpless with inflammatory rheumatism 
man in 
thinks this to be funny, or anything but 
Or to 
whelm with terror a comrade of sensitive 
temperament until his mind reels 
of Satan might delight 
but young Americans! 
tlemen, never! 

The hazers in college are the men who 
have been bred upon dime novels and the 
prize-ring—in spirit, at least, if not in fact 

to whom the training and instincts of 
the gentleman are unknown. That word 
is one of the most precious among Eng- 
lish words. The man who is justly enti- 
tled to it wears a diamond of the purest 
lustre. Tennyson, in sweeping the whole 
range of tender praise for his dead friend 
Arthur Hallam, says that he bore with- 
out abuse the grand old name of gentle- 
man. ‘‘ Without abuse”’—that is the wise 
qualification. The name may be foully 
abused. I read in the morning’s paper, 
young gentlemen, a pitiful story of a wo- 
man trying to throw herself from the 
Bridge. You may recall one like it in 
Hood's ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs.” The report 
was headed: ‘‘To hide her shame.” 
‘* Her shame?” Why, gentlemen, at that 
very moment, in bright and bewildering 
rooms, the arms of Lothario and Love- 
lace were encircling your sisters’ waists 
in the intoxicating waltz. These men go 


submersion becomes at 


surely no young his senses 


an unspeakable outrage. over- 
imps 
in such a revel, 
never, young gen- 
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unwhipped of an epithet. They are even 
enticed and flattered by the mothers of 
But, for all that, they do not 
bear without abuse the name of gentle- 
man, and Sidney and Bayard and Hal- 
lam would scorn their profanation and 
betrayal of the name. 

The soul of the gentleman, what is it ? 
Is it anything but kindly and thoughtful 
respect for others, helping the helpless, 
the needy, befriending the 
friendless and forlorn, doing justice, re- 
quiring fair play, and withstanding with 
every honorable means the bully of the 
church and caucus, of the drawing-room, 
the street, the college? Respect, young 
gentlemen, like charity, begins at home. 
Only the man who respects himself can 
be a gentleman, and no gentleman will 
willingly annoy, torment, or injure an- 
other. 

—There will be no further recitation to- 
day. The class is dismissed. 


the girls. 


succoring 


THE papers upon the tariff by Senator 
Edmunds and Mr. Watterson which have 
appeared in the Magazine have been greet- 
ed with great satisfaction by our readers, 
and perhaps with some surprise. They 
have awakened anew the question of the 
scope and character of the Magazine. But 
that question is answered largely by what 
is called the spirit of the time. Harper’s 
Monthly is now in its thirty-eighth year, 
and the Magazine which it was when it 
began would be very unsatisfactory to its 
present reader. If you turn the pages of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of a century 
ago, you will find that it is a miscellany 
of curious information and entertaining 
literature. If you look at Denny’s Port- 
folio, published in Philadelphia seventy 
years ago, you will find that it is con- 
structed upon the same model. It is a 
kind of olla podrida. There is no lumi- 
nous or definite purpose beyond that of 
rational and decent pleasure. 

The epoch of popular magazines in this 
country began with the same general pur- 
pose, but it was combined with a vast sys- 
tem of \business facilities for distributing 
the monthly numbers, and with payment 
to foreign authors for advance sheets of 
their new works. As railroads made trav- 
el, so the popular magazine made its pub- 
lic, and simultaneously stimulated liter- 
ary activity. Forsome years the general 
purpose was to combine from a great mass 
of pleasant material the most attractive 
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popular miscellany. The miscellany had 
two unvarying characteristics: every word 
in it could be read in every household 
without apprehension that any canon of 
morals or of social propriety would be 
shocked, and religious and partisan politi- 
cal discussions were avoided. The maga- 
zine was a great literary neutral ground. 
It was a pleasaunce, a garden realm of de- 
light, and no resort of the kind was ever 
more popular. 

But gradually, without losing any of 
its characteristic charm, the entertain- 
ment in the pleasaunce has ceased to be a 
mere desultory, drifting concert of fugi- 
tive music, and has acquired a coherent 
and harmonious character. A popular 
magazine to-day is made by the uncon- 
scious popular demand of to-day. Enter- 
tainment is still the indispensable quality, 
but the form and method of the entertain- 
ment change. The magazine, like the 
actor, must hold the mirror up to nature. 
In a sense, it must be a mirror of the time; 
not indeed like the newspaper which gives 
the news, but the very form and pressure 
of the time must be felt upon its pages. 
Its indefatigable exploration and research ; 
its fresh aspects of advancing life in older 
lands as well as at home; contemporane- 
ous movements and men—there must be 
hints and sketches and accounts of all 
these, with the story and song of the liv- 
ing author and poet, and all made vividly 
real by the profusion of exquisite and in- 
comparable illustration. 

The magazine is not a stage of mere 
light comedy or farce. It is not a bur- 
lesque that it offers which aims only at a 
laugh. We like to laugh, but too much 
clown is tiresome. It is pleasanter to take 
laughter as a spice, as a flavor; but a feast 
of clove and cinnamon would not be very 
satisfactory. Ifthe Easy Chair may speak 
in Johnsonese, laughter is a condiment, 
not a comestible. It is true that those 
who are not humorous may easily decry 
wit, but it is still true also that a story 
may enforce a moral more impressively 
than a sermon. A public question of 
great and universal private interest, of 
which the discussion involves details and 
considerations that must be pondered and 
compared, but which every man desires 
to ponder, not in a few pungent editorial 
paragraphs, as in a morning paper, but in 
an ample and adequate statement, is now 
discussed in the magazines. But it is not 
debated as at a party club, nor to effect a 
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party purpose. Mr. Watterson speaks his 
mind freely, chatting as by the fire, and 
from the other side the Senator liberates 
his mind in friendly reply. It isa worthy 
and timely service, even were there no 
other, to show that such questions may be 
discussed with easy good-nature as well as 
with dignity and ability. 

Indeed, the tone of these papers might 
well be adopted in the general discussion 
of the question during the year that has 
just begun. Fine words butter no pars- 
nips, is old truth as well as an old saw, 
and it is as true that hard words do not 
bruise them. Vituperation is as old as the 
oldest orator, but it is only like the light 
darts of the picador, which sting, but do 
not wound. The present English Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Mr. Balfour, seems to be 
aware of this truth, and since the darts 
cannot be evaded, he gayly disregards the 
sting. The London Times says of a recent 
speech of Mr. Balfour's, in which he com- 
mented upon some of the savage gibes of 
his opponents as an illustration of their 
spirit in the controversy: ‘‘ We should 
think worse of Englishmen if we did not 
believe that Mr. Balfour’s pleasant and 
careless contempt for hard words that 
break no bones must raise him higher 
even than he now stands in the opinion 
of his countrymen.” And Mr. Lowell, in 
a late speech in Boston upon the very 
question which Senator Edmunds and Mr. 
Watterson debate in our pages, said, amid 
general applause: ‘‘ A moderated and con- 
trolled enthusiasm is like stored electri- 
city, the most powerful of motive forces; 
and.... the reformer of practical abuses, 
springing from economic ignorance or 
mistakes, then first begins to be wise when 
he allows for the obstinate vitality of hu- 
man error and human folly, and is will- 
ing to believe that those who cannot see 
as he does are not themselves necessarily 
bad men.” 

This is probably too much to expect of 
mere human nature during the fury of a 
Presidential election. But the Magazine 
has at least shown that it is possible, and 
in showing it has illustrated once more 
the constantly changing and enlarging 
scope of the popular magazine. 





WE divide brute animals into two 
groups, the wild and the domesticated, 
and with natural self-esteem we are apt 
to regard the domesticated as of a higher 
nature. The proof we hold to be that 
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they are subdued to our service, and are 
cherished as family pets. The Arab holds 
his horse as a member of his family, and 
there are dogs and cats which are the real 
masters of human households. The Easy 
Chair, indeed, knows one little dog which 
it regards the Christian 
patient and 
thoughtful and forgiving and even cheer- 
ful is she. But is it quite clear that the 
wilder beasts are so unwise in cherishing 


as a model of 


virtues, so forbearing and 


a distrust which keeps them the enemies 
of man? Old Aésop tells a familiar story 
of the lion. Now would the 
animals probably give such favorable re- 
ports of life with men and women as to 
persuade their untamed kindred that they 
had fallen into grievous error in avoiding 


domestic 


human society ? 

The domestic animals are very silent 
They make little complaint. 
The shaved horse which is left standing 


about it. 


uncovered in the icy blast until he quakes 
with bitter cold, but still stands unflinch- 
ing, or the same hapless animal whose 
tail is bobbed so that every summer insect 
him at will unharmed, but 
which neither kicks nor runs; the dog 
whose ears and tail are cut and clipped to 
please the fancy or further the plans of 
his which 
and whipped and outraged under the plea 
of training—would they necessarily dilate 
seductively to their comrades, still doubt- 
ing and delaying in the forest, upon the 
charms and the advantage of human in- 
Do they not, indeed, appeal 
mutely to intelligent 
consider carefully whether civilized man 
is yet civilized enough to be intrusted 
with the happiness and training and fate 
of animals? Mr. Bergh evidently thinks 
not, and he is a wise observer, and one of 
the truest of modern 
formers. 

May not this question be extended to 
what we call loftily inanimate nature? 
Are we yet quite fit to have unrestricted 
control of trees and plants and the land- 
Is not this self-sufficient civilized 
man still the assassin of noble trees, syl- 
van benefactors, airy choirs of heavenly 
Is he not the vandal who ruth- 
lessly destroys the lofty domes of cheer- 
ing shade, and obliterates these living 
pageants of the infinite beauty and vary- 
ing splendor of the year? Has not the 
massacre of hoary forests— forests pri- 
meval—which have nursed from imme- 


‘an sting 


human owner, and is teased 


tercourse ¢ 


human beings to 


benefactors and re- 


scape ¢ 


music ? 
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morial ages the springs and rills, and with 
boundless beneficence have poured them 
out in ample rivers for the benefit of man 
—has not their massacre been effected by 
his parricidal hand? If he is not .wise 
enough to know the vast and indispensa- 
ble service of trees in the economy of na- 
ture, is he fit to be intrusted with their 
care, and to hold their continuance upon 
his mere whim and pleasure or dull con- 
ceit of his own interest ? 
Emerson asks: 
“Hast thou named all the birds without a gun ?” 


as if only the sympathetic and tender 
soul could make friends with them. And 


again, with that fond and pure love of 
nature which gives a reverent air to all 
his allusions and illustrations, he speaks 
of our essential strangeness to the natural 
world of which we claim the sovereignty : 


“Our eyes 
Are armed, but we are strangers to the stars, 
And strangers to the mystic beast and bird, 
And strangers to the plant and to the pine.” 
But this ignorance is not a mere poetic 
complaint. It is, upon reflection, a very 
serious practical concern. The forests 
are so intimately related to climate, soil, 
water supply, health, material develop- 
ment, that the man or the company that 
ignorantly and wantonly or selfishly at- 
tacks them with axe and fire, and devas- 
tates the great sources of civilized neces- 
sities and comforts, strikes a fatal blow at 
the national prosperity. 
A few years ago the destruction of the 
Adirondack forests startled and aroused 
the State of New York to the fact of the 
immense and irretrievable injury which 
private greed and public indifference 
might easily inflict upon the State. Ifa 
magician were secluded in the inmost 
fastnesses of the Adirondacks, and weav- 
ing there the malign spells which should 
gradually dry up the rivers, and strike 
into deathly silence the busy hum which 
makes a music of industry in every little 
valley of the commonwealth, nothing 
could stay the indignant march of the 
whole community to track the monstrous 
public enemy to his lair, and end at once 
and forever the sorcerer and his spells. 
3ut there is such a fell enchanter. I=g- 
norance and greed and carelessness are ” 
the triune monster whose audible spells 
are the ring of the axe and the roar of the 
flame. 
It is fortunate that the dangers to the 











forests are announced, and that the coun- 
try is looking for more knowledge, at a 
time when interest in rural life and care 
of the landscape are rapidly increasing. 
There is already a generous pride among 
villagers in the beauty and care of their 
village, which has produced village im- 
provement societies. There is a beautiful 
holiday known as Arbor Day, which is 
devoted to planting trees and caring for 
them—a tacit recognition that trees have 
been hitherto generally and ruthlessly 
destroyed, and that the children must 
gently repair the ravages of the parents. 
In the building of houses there is a gen- 
eral desire for picturesqueness and va- 
riety, and in the laying out of grounds 
there is the same wish for tastefulness 
and propriety. There is in fact a general 
reaction against the old indifference to 
beauty in building and in grounds, which 
happily coincides with the perception of 
the enormous national necessity of preser- 
vation of the forests. 

This is the fortunate moment in which 
a new enterprise addressed to this very 
situation begins. It is the publication of 
a weekly journal of the highest character, 
sustained by ample resources, and direct- 
ed by the most accomplished editor, to be 
called The Garden and Forest. Its ob- 
ject is twofold: to bring every variety of 
information, of research, of scientific 
knowledge, and of argument to the pre- 
sentation of the national importance of 
the proper conservation of the forests, 
and to treat in the most practical and in- 
telligent manner the whole subject of 
trees and their culture; and secondly— 
and this gives it a strong hold upon the 
great constituency of all who are inter- 
ested in gardening in the largest and 
most comprehensive sense—to the con- 
sideration of the subject of rural life in 
all its aspects. The purpose, indeed, is to 
make under every favorable condition of 
this better time such a weekly journal 
as Downing would have gladly seen, and 
toward which he contributed his essays 
and books upon landscape gardening and 
rural architecture and fruit trees nearly 
forty years ago. 

The guarantee of the character of the 
work is the character of the editor, Pro- 
fessor Sargent, of the Chair of Arboricul- 
ture at Harvard, and one of the first liv- 
ing authorities upon the general subject. 
He is also the director of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, and has travelled widely in 
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America and Europe in pursuit of his in- 
vestigations. He was a member of the 
Adirondack commission of inquiry, and 
he prepared the Forestry volume of the 
last census—a work of signal ability—and 
with the warmth of generous enthusiasm 
he is profoundly impressed with the im- 
portance to the gensral welfare of a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, as 
well as to the constant delight of the peo- 
ple and the refinement of the national 
character. 

The jouraal devoted to such subjects 
will unquestionably rank with the most 
comprehensive and valuable periodicals 
of the kind now published. It will have 
the hearty co-operation of the most ac- 
complished authorities besides the labors 
of the editor. The assistant editors will 
be Professors W. C. Farlow of Harvard 
and Packard of Brown, and Mr. W. A. 
Stiles will be the managing editor. The 
contributors will be Professor Asa Gray, 
of Harvard; Francis Parkman; Professor 
W. H. Brewer, of Yale; Professor Roth- 
rock, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Professor Wolcott Gibbs, of Harvard; Mr. 
Prosper J. Berckmans; Mr. Samuel Par- 
sons, Jun., of Central Park; Mr. Charles 
A. Dana; Dr. Henry P. Walcott; Mr. J. B. 
Walker, Forest Commissioner of New 
Hampshire; Mr. Sereno Watson, of Har- 
vard; Mr. Calvert Vaux; Professor W. J. 
Beal; Professor G. L. Goodale, of Har- 
vard; Professor D. C. Eaton, of Yale; Mr. 
Robert Douglas; Mr. Frederick Law Olm- 
sted; Mr. George Nicholson and Mr. W. 
B. Hemsley, of Kew Gardens, London; 
Dr. G. M. Dawson, of Canada; M. Edou- 
ard André, editor of the Revue Horticole ; 
Dr. Charles Bolle, Berlin; Dr. H. Mayr, 
University of Tokio, Japan, and others. 

Here is ample promise that The Garden 
and Forest will be worthy of the beauti- 
ful art to which it is to be dedicated. As 
there are no more charming books than 
those which treat of country life in all its 
branches, and of the study of nature, 
Gilbert White and Izaak Walton and 
Gray’s notes and Thoreau’s, and every 
form of calendar of the year, so there 
is no more peaceful and humanizing sub- 
ject than that with which the new jour- 
nal will concern itself. -This Magazine 
and other monthly and weekly periodicals 
have their special purpose. They all ap- 
peal to a diocese which they all strive to 
extend. But one of the pleasures of a 
large diocese is the wider area over which 
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good tidings can be diffused, and the an 
nouncement of this new journal this Mag 
azine welcomes as good tidings, and like a 
veteran of many fields who tightens the 
armor and poises the lance in the newly 


Chita’ s 


I 
\ R. H. C. LEA’S History of the In- 
l quisition of the Middle Ages is one 
of those books whose significance does not 
cease even with the suggestion of the re 
motest relations of its subject to the life 
of the period. One would read it to less 
than its whole purport if he failed to grasp 
the fact that underlying the cruelty of the 
Catholic Chureh in dealing with heresy 
were the primitive passions which stirred 
the heart of the Cave Dweller, and which 
still animate civilization in its social, com- 
mercial, and political rivalries and compe 
History, when it is wisely writ 
ten, is both record and prophecy in its 
deeper implications. The and 
forms change, but the motives remain the 


titions. 
aspects 


same, refined, indeed, and unconsciously 
masked, yet essentially what they were 
ever since one man found himself phys- 
ically or mentally stronger than another, 
and sought to confirm his advantages by 
He has 
The 
proofs that his self-seeking is for his bro- 
ther’s good are always so abundant that 
he is rarely driven to an open and cynical 
profession of an egoistic intention. In 
fact, when it comes to this with him, he 
is near to being a better man, for he then 
becomes intolerable to himself. But as 
long as he can make believe with any 
hopeful measure of success that he is 
somehow serving God, or humanity, or 
society, by the exploitation of his fears for 
his supremacy, by his lust of dominion, 
his state is not hopeful. We need not go 
far afield for exemplifications; if we can- 
not find them in our own hearts, we may 
see them in the lives of our neighbors all 
round us. The difference between the per- 
secuting spirit of the past and the perse- 
cuting spirit of the present is largely a dif- 
ference of ideals, of ends. A united Church 
was the most desirable thing on earth to 
the Romish clergy, and for the sake of it 
they seem to have been willing in former 
times to commit any crime, from stifling 


his brother's lasting subjection. 
never lacked the best reasons for this. 
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mailed hand of a junior, Harper says a 
word of good cheer to the new-comer, and 
wishes it—sure that it is a wish as plente- 
ous as Amalthea’s horn—all the prosper- 
ity that it shall merit. 


D>tudy. 


thought to burning the thinker. What- 
ever threatened that unity and its vested 
interests, temporal and spiritual, must be 
hunted down and exterminated. This 
ideal no longer inspires persecution; but 
persecution is not therefore extinct. 

It is the fate of the Roman Catholic 
Church to bear forever before the world 
the chief burden of a sin which is no 
more Catholic than it is Protestant. The 
means of persecution were first at hand 
with that Church, and its hand was strong 
est; that is all. Every one knows that 
Lutheran, Calvinist, Anglican, and Puri 
tan persecuted too, each in his turn. But 
these all came later; they were not only 
weaker in organization and numbers, but 
they were stayed sooner by the light of 
religious toleration, so tardily dawning 
as a principle on men’s minds; yet their 
spirit was the same. We must keep this 
truth constantly before us if we would 
get all the good there is to be got from 
the story of the Inquisition as Mr. Lea 
tells it. We must not solace ourselves 
with the delusion that it is an accom- 
plished and ended tragedy, or that it is 
a Catholic and Spanish or Italian crime; 
it flourished up from the profoundest 
depths of our common human nature, 
from the roots of greed and hate and fear 
that take hold on hell in every Protestant 
and Anglo-Saxon heart to-day as firmly 
as in the dark ages and the Latin races. 
Wherever one man hates another for his 
opinions, there the spirit of the Inquisition 
is as rife as ever. 

Yet he may be a very good man in 
many things. The mortifying lesson of 
that interesting chapter of Mr. Lea’s on 
the origin and rise of the Mendicant Or- 
ders in the Romish Church is its testimo- 
ny to the fact that the men who became 
the most terrible instruments of persecu- 
tion were men devoted to works of the 
most self-sacrificing mercy toward all but 
heretics; no form of suffering was too 
loathsome or dangerous for their care; 
they bore hunger and cold and denied 

























































themselves all their lives long for the 
poor; they established and realized an 
ideal of charity whose perfection has per- 
haps never been approached by men of 
more tolerant faith; yet they were the 
fiercest, most unrelenting foes of other 
men in whom one of the first signs of 
heresy was a life of purity, sobriety, and 
Lot od works. 

The reader might easily fail to do jus- 
tice to the candor with which Mr. Lea 
deals with all the anomalies of his sub- 
ject. His study of the corruptions in the 
Church which provoked heresy is perfect- 
ly temperate, and by its light we see how 
natural it was that the faithful should at- 
tack the heretics rather than the corrup- 
tions, the effects rather than the causes. 
This is still the way of intolerance in 
the world: its highest wisdom is to sup- 
press the symptoms and to destroy the 
obnoxious theory in the person of the 
theorist. 

But a notable thing is that in the very 
earliest ages, the Church, that afterward 
rioted in torture, shrank from punishing 
heresy with death, or with any penalty in- 
volving physical suffering. There seems 
to have been a time before intolerance 
wreaked itself, if not a time before intol- 
erance began; and Mr. Lea is able to put 
his finger apparently on the instance in 
which the Christian Church first author- 
ized the killing of men for their opinions. 
It was regarded with horror by all not 
immediately concerned in it, and it was 
reprobated by the highest authorities. 
But afterward, when heresy became for- 
midable, the Church lost its sensibility, 
and abandoned itself to the atrocities of 
an inverted conscience. Mr. Lea makes 
a clear and impartial analysis of the dif- 
ferent forms of heresy, and he gives an 
admirable chapter to the Albigensian cru- 
sades, not losing sight of the evils that 
were on the right side, nor the good that 
was on the wrong side; though he shows 
that the fault of the Albigenses was 
mainly with their rulers and allies, and 
the sincerity of the crusaders was as mur- 
derous as the defect of that virtue could 
well have been. Through this virtue was 
evolved the comfortable principle that 
the Divine wisdom would repair any mis- 
takes of massacre made by the faithful, 
and that if the crusaders would kill all in 
sacking a heretical city, God would take 
care of the souls of such true Catholics as 
happened to perish in the promiscuous 
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slaughter. It would not be easy to esti- 
mate the strength which the recognition 
of such a principle must have imparted 
to the nascent Inquisition, which Mr. Lea 
seems to regard as having its origin in 
the persecution of the Albigenses; to 
gether with the other great idea of relax 
ing heretics to the secular arm for pun 
ishment, it might well constitute an im 
pregnable defence for the inverted con 
sciences of the sincere and merciful men 
whose goodness is inextricably mixed up 
with the pitiless cruelties of the Holy Of- 
fice. 

Mr. Lea traces the rise of the Inqui- 
sition through that of the mendicant or 
ders and their works of charity, and dis 
passionately studies its organization, its 
processes in taking evidence and admit 
ting —or rather refusing — defence, its 
methods of executing sentence on quick 
and dead, and its confiscations. He lets 
us see, without denunciation or apparent 
prejudice, how everything base and cruel 
in the men armed with the awful power 
of the Inquisition poisonously blended it 
self with their unselfish zeal for the unity 
of the Church, which represented to them 
the salvation of souls, and how the evil 
ceased to be deadly only when it excluded 
the good. It is true that the Inquisition 
did apparently accomplish the purpose of 
its founders, and suppressed heresy in the 
countries where it had full sway. This 
will not seem wonderful to any one who 
acquaints himself with its unlimited 
means and its unscrupulous methods, nor 
will it appear contradictory to say that 
the Inquisition left the Church in those 
countries without the vitality which it 
still shows in lands where the Inquisition 
never existed. There is in the course of 
history something more than the sugges- 
tion that evil dies of the mortal sting 
which it inflicts, and that it defeats those 
who employ it, in accomplishing itself. 


Il. 

It will be interesting to know how this 
happened with the evil known as the Inqui- 
sition, with that fulness of detail which we 
may expect in Mr. Lea’s second and third 
volumes, announced to complete the work 
projected in his first. In the mean time 
some of the questions involved will pre- 
sent themselves to the reader of Zola’s lat- 
est and perhaps awfulest book, La Terre. 
Filthy and repulsive as it is in its facts, 
it is a book not to be avoided by the stu- 
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dent of civilization, but rather to be sought 
and seriously considered. It is certainly 
not a book for young people, and it is not 
a book for any one who cares merely for 
a story, or who finds himself by experience 
the worse for witnessing in literature the 
naked and crime. This 
said, it is but fair to add that it legitimate- 
ly addresses itself to scientifie curiosity 
and humane 


realities of lust 


interest. The scene passes 
in that France where the first stirring of 
a personal conscience once promised a 
brilliant race the spiritual good which tri 
umphant finally denied it; 
and it is not wholly gratuitous to sup- 
pose that we 


persecution 


see in the peasants of La 
Terre etfects of the old repressions which 
stifled religious thought among them, and 
bound all their hopes, desires, and am- 
bitions to the fields they tilled. When 
the Revolution came, it came too late to 
undo the evil accomplished, and the im 
mediate good that it did included another 
evil. It justly gave to the peasant the 
ownership of the land, but it implanted in 
him the most insatiable earth-hunger ever 
This creature, this 
earth-fiend whom Zola paints, is supersti- 
tious, but cynically indifferent to religion, 
and apparently altogether unmoral; lust 
ful and unchaste, but mostly saved from 
the prodigal vices by avarice that spares 


known in the world. 


nothing, relents to no appeal, stops at no 
wrong, and aspires only to the possession 
of land, and 
land. 


more land, and ever more 
This is the prevailing type, varied 
and relieved by phases of simple, natural 
of the characters ; and 
the Church, so potent against the an- 


good in a few 
cestral heresy, struggles in vain against 
the modern obduracy, in the character of 
the excellent priest, who is the only vir- 


tuous person in the book. The story is 


a long riot of satyr-lewdness and satyr- 
violence, of infernal greed that ends in 
murder, of sordid jealousies and cruel 


hates; and since with all its literary 
power, its wonderful force of realization, 
it cannot remain valuable as literature, 
but must have other interest as a scien- 
tific study of a phase of French life under 
the Second Empire, it seems a great pity it 
should not have been fully documented. 
What are the sources, the proofs, of this 
tremendous charge against humanity, in 
those simple conditions, long fabled the 
most friendly to the simple virtues? This 
is the question which the reader, impa- 
tient if not incredulous of all this hor- 
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ror, asks himself when he has passed 
through it. 
Il. 

He must ask it also at the end of that cu- 
rious narrative drama of Tolstoi’s, known 
to us as yet only in the French version 
of La Puissance des Ténébres. This too 
deals with peasant life, and with much the 
same hideous shames and crimes as La 
Terre. The main difference 
very great one 


but it is a 
is that the Russian pea- 
sant, wicked as he is, is not so depraved as 
the French peasant; he has a conscience; 
he is capable of remorse, of repentance, of 
expiation. It is true that one of the mu- 
zhiks, to whose amendment the drama is 
addressed, and to a group of whom Tolstoi 
read it for their criticism, declared that 
the principal person, after accomplishing 
his purposes, would not have owned his 
crimes or wished to suffer for them as his 
one hope of escape from self-torment; but 
we may suppose this opinion the effect 
of restricted observation, and may safely 
trust the larger and deeper knowledge of 
the author. We should again, however, 
like to have the documentary proofs in 
the case, and should feel more hopeful of 
the good to be done among the muzhiks 
by the play if we felt sure that they would 
recognize it as a true picture. In the 
mean time they are not likely to know 
much about it; the censorship has forbid- 
den its representation in Russia, and it re- 
mains for the consideration of such people 
of other countries as know how to read. 
Whether much is done to help those 
whose life is depicted in fiction is a ques- 
tion which no one is yet qualified to an- 
swer, fiction has only so very recently 
assumed to paint life faithfully, and most 
critics still claim that it is best for it not 
to do so. It is said that the stories of 
Erckmann-Chatrian, by their fidelity to 
the abominations and horrors of war, 
have had the effect of weakening the love 
of military glory in the French people; 
and the books of the pastor Bitzius, who 
wrote fifty years ago—under the pseudo- 
nym of Jeremias Gotthelf—stories as in- 
tensely realistic as any of the present day, 
are claimed to have wrought a great re- 
form in the manners and morals of the 
Bernese peasants, whom he photographed 
in their own dialects. But we suspect 
that fiction, like the other arts, can only 
do good of this kind indirectly; when it 
becomes hortatory, it is in danger of be- 
coming dull, that is to say, suicidal. 
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The autobiography of the English paint- 
er Frith, who dealt so much with the 
every-day life about him, and loved above 
everything else to deal with it, and was 
so devoutly if not passionately faithful 
to it in his work, is not without sug- 
gestion upon some of these points. It 
is a delightful book, as autobiographies 
are apt to be, with signal merits of sim- 
plicity and honesty, and manifold attrac- 
tions of gossip about art and artists and 
the world of London around them. All 
forms of wsthetic life there are more close- 
ly related and touch fashionable life at 
more points than with us; the relations of 
art to taste or to patronage are more Sso- 
cial; the experience of the painter is rich- 
er and more varied, and his talk has a 
wider range. Mr. Frith’s has the range 
of a very long period, in which he has 
been part of what he tells. He keeps 
himself modestly enough in the back- 
ground when it is best to do so; but he 
does not forget that it is his own life 
which he is writing, and that he has rea- 
son to suppose that the reader will like 
to know all about his opinions, his ideals, 
his endeavors, and his achievements, even 
his grievances and prejudices. His more 
characteristic pictures are well known 
through the popular reproductions, and 
the reader has more than the usual ma- 
terials for judging between the artist and 
his critics in a quarrel which has been 
nearly life-long. Simply stated, the quar- 
rel is that Mr. Frith believed he saw the 
dramatic, the poetic, the beautiful, the sub- 
lime, the eternal, in the contemporary life 
of the London streets, the railway stations, 
the sea-side resorts, the race-courses, and 
his critics maintained that he saw only 
the commonplace, the vulgar, the trivial, 
and the transitory. He won the day, with 
the public at least, and we think that the 
criticism of the future will be kinder to 
him than that of his own time. We think 
it will not, for instance, find good reason 
for accepting Hogarth’s ‘‘ Rake’s Prog- 
ress,” and rejecting Frith’s ‘‘ Road to 
Ruin,” so conscientiously studied and so 
tragically realized. We have only the 
literary quality of the work in mind; 
matters of technique we do not under- 
stand, and we gladly leave them to the 
art critics, who do not understand them 
either, if we may trust the artists. My. 
Frith declares that he never got help or 
hurt from them; that it was wholly idle 
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to regard their printed opinions; and that 
when he really felt any doubt as to what 
he happened to be doing, he took counsel 
with some brother artist, who was often 
severe enough, but who was always intel- 
ligent, and who had the right point of 
view. 
Ag 

The question whether he was right or 
whether he was wrong is part of a much 
vaster question. Undoubtedly his opin- 
ion is qualified by the resentment which 
a spirited, earnest, and successful man 
must feel under the application of criteri- 
ons recognizably narrow and antipathetic ; 
but it is intelligible also that he may be 
perfectly sincere, and even perfectly right. 
It is interesting, at any rate, to find Mr. 
August St. Gaudens, who has certainly 
had no reason as yet to complain of erit- 
ical unkindness, saying, in a recently 
printed interview: ‘ Books on art are of 
no value. They are worse than useless 
and should be left alone. The pencil, the 
brush, and the modelling- stick should 
take their place, and be the student’s con- 
stant companions. I do not wish to be 
understood as discouraging general read- 
ing. On the contrary, the broadening of 
the mind obtained from a knowledge of 
miscellaneous literature is to be desired.” 

This accuses criticism upon more gen- 
eral and impersonal grounds than Mr. 
Frith’s, but it is to the same purport, and 
it probably embodies the experience of 
every man who has done anything worth 
while in any of the arts. Criticism, ap- 
parently, is for the edification of the read- 
er, and not for the instruction of the ar- 
tist; but upon this point we should not 
like to speak very confidently without 
more documents. The Study is hospita- 
bly open to any author, sculptor, painter, 
or architect who wishes to contribute to 
the evidence from his own experience. 
Perhaps from a comparison of experi- 
ences something useful to criticism might 
be evolved. It needs help, at present, 
more than any of the arts, and is not 
much more fitted to deal with them than 
the Inquisition would be to deal with the 
problems of modern science. 


VI. 
How very fallible criticism is at the 
best, and under the most favorable condi- 
tions, may be conceived from the cruel 


error into which the Study itself—mirror 
of impartiality and balance of justice as 
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it is—fell into lately concerning Octave 
Thanet’s admirable group of sketches, 
The Knitters in the Sun. The reader 
will remember that we were able to con- 
vict that clever writer of lese-reality in 
an important point, and to deliver a very 
pretty lecture upon the * 
man” in her 
ly misrepresenting them. 


ways of God to 
censuring for romantical 

We were, as 
usual, perfectly right in our opinions, but 
we were wrong in our facts; we had over- 
looked a passage in the story reprehend- 
ed which gave it a wholly different com 
plexion, and conformed it to our own 


Manthly Rerard 
POLITICAL 
( UR Record is closed on the 14th of Jan- 
uary, 1888. from 
for the usual 


Congress adjourned 
December 21st to January 4th 
holiday recess. 

Speaker Carlisle announced the House com- 
mittees January 5th. ‘The chairmen of some 
of the principal committees are as follows: 
Ways and Means, Mills, of Texas; 
tions, Randall, Pennsylvania; 
berson, Texas; Banking and Currency, Wil- 
kins, Ohio: Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
Bland, Missouri; Commerce, Clardy, Missouri; 
Rivers Harbors, Blanchard, Louisiana; 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Dunn, Arkan- 
Agriculture, Hatch, Missouri; Foreign 
Affairs, Belmont, New York; Military Affairs, 
Townshend, Illinois; Naval Affairs, Herbert, 
Alabama; Post-offices and Post-roads, Blount, 
Georgia; Public Lands, Holman, Indiana; Ind- 
ian Affairs, Peel, Arkansas ; ‘Territories, Spring- 
er, Illinois; Railways and Canals, Davidson, 
Florida; Manufactures, Bacon, New York; Pa- 
cific Railroads, Outhwaite, Ohio; Education, 
Candler, Georgia; Labor, O’Neill, Missonri ; Mi- 
litia, MeAdoo, New Jersey ; Patents, Weaver, 
Iowa; Invalid Pensions, Matson, Indiana; Pen- 
York; Reform in the Civil 
Service, Clements, Georgia. 

Secretary of the Interior Lamar resigned 
January 7th. 

The public debt was decreased during De- 
cember $14,584,650 68. 

John S. Barbour was elected, December 20th, 
United States Senator from Virginia, and J. B. 
Beck re-elected, January 11th, United States 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Lieutenant-Governor Albert P. Morehouse 
has sueceeded the late John S. Marmaduke as 
Governor of Missouri; and President of the 
State Senate, Sebastian S. Marble, the late Jos- 
eph R. Bodwell as Governor of Maine. 

The number of strikes (exclusive of lock- 
outs) officially reported for the period of six 
years ending December 31, 1886, was 3903; of 
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ideal. We must send the reader to the 
little book for the damning evidences of 
our peccability in full, and we can assure 
him that it is otherwise very well worth 
looking at. 

We wish we could truthfully say that 
it gives us pleasure to make this correc 
tion. It does nothing of the kind; it is 
extremely distasteful, and nothing could 
oblige us to do it but the love of justice, 
and the hope of breaking down any small 
remnant of respect for criticism generally 
which might be left in the mind of our 
readers by the Study’s past attacks upon it. 


of Current ECnents, 


employés involved, 1,318,624; establishments, 
22,336; loss to employés, $51,816,165; to em- 
ployers, $30,732,653 ; strikes, 46.59 
per cent.; partially successful, 13.45 per cent. 

The number of immigrants landed at Castle 
Garden during 1887 was 371,619. 

Official figures show 3938 majority in Dakota 
for division. 

January Ist, Pope Leo XIII. formally cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. 

December 31st, judicial rents in Ireland were 
reduced on an average fourteen per cent. 

‘In the French Senatorial elections, January 
5th, the Republicans lost three seats. 


successful 


DISASTERS 

December 13th.—News at Philadelphia of 
wreck of American ship Alfred Watts. 
posed loss of twenty-six lives. 

December 21st.—Steamer San Vincente burned 
off Pigeon Point, California. Twelve men per- 
ished. 

December 31st.—Advices from China report 
the death of fifty soldiers and several hundred 
civilians in the explosion of a powder-maga- 
zine at Amoy, November 21st. 

January 4th.—American bark Alfred D. Snow 
wrecked near Waterford, Ireland. Thirty lives 
lost.—Twenty-six persons killed in a railroad 
collision near Meppel, Holland. 

January 6th.—English steamer Maude foun- 
dered in Black Sea. Twelve persons drowned. 

January 8th.— News at San Francisco of loss 
of British steamer Vortigern in China Sea, No- 
vember 18th. About twenty persons perished. 

January 10th.—Thitteen killed in an accident 
on Boston and Maine Railroad at the Haverhill 
bridge over the Merrimac River. 


Sup- 


OBITUARY. 
December 14th.—In New York, Brevet Major- 
General Thomas Kilby Smith, aged sixty-seven 
years. 


December 15th.—In Hallowell, Maine, Joseph 
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R. Bodwell, Governor of Maine, aged sixty-nine 
years. 

December 17th.—Near Loch Leven, Scotland, 
Rev. Alexander Heriot Mackonochie. 

December 22d.—In Washington, Congressman 
Seth C. Moffatt, of Michigan, aged forty-six 
years.—In Philadelphia, Dr. Ferdinand Vande 
veer Hayden, aged fifty-eight years. 

December 23d.—At Ann Arbor, Michigan, Dr. 
Alonzo B. Palmer, aged seventy-two years. 

December 24th.—In Albany, New York, Daniel 
Manning, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, aged 
fifty-six years. 

December 28th.—In Jefferson City, Missouri, 
John S. Marmaduke, Governor of Missouri, 
aged forty-four years.—In New York, Judge 
Charles A. Rapallo, aged sixty-four years. 
December 30th.—At his place in Peebles-shire, 


was saying, when 
he awoke one 
morning,“I wish 

I were govern- 

or of a small 

island,and had 

nothing to do 

but to get up 
and govern.” It was an observation quite 
worthy of him, and one of general application, 
for there are many men who find it very diffi- 
cult to get a living on their own resources, to 
whom it would be comparatively easy to be 
a very fair sort of governor. Everybody who 
has no official position or routine duty on a 
salary knows that the most trying moment 
in the twenty-four hours is that in which he 
emerges from the oblivion of sleep and faces 
life. Everything perplexing tumbles in upon 
him, all the possible vexations of the day rise 
up before him, and he is little less than a hero 
if he gets up cheerful. 

It is not to be wondered at that people 
crave office, some salaried position, in order 
to escape the anxieties, the personal responsi- 
bilities, of a single-handed struggle with the 
world, It must be much easier to govern an 
island than to carry on almost any retail busi- 
ness. When the governor wakes in the morn- 
ing he thinks first of his salary; he has not 
the least anxiety about bis daily bread or the 
support of his family. His business is all 
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Scotland, Dr. Dickson, Professor of Botany in 
Edinburgh, aged fifty-two years.—On Made- 
line Island, Lake Superior, Judge John W. Bell, 
“King of the Apostles Islands,” aged eighty- 
three years. 

January 2d.—News of the death, on an island 
in the Society group, of Andrew Garrett, a cele- 
brated conchologist, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age.—In Philadelphia, Joel Parker, ex-Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, aged eighty-one years.— 
In Baltimore, General Isaac R. Trimble, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age. 

January 3d.—In Washington, General Ed- 
mund B. Alexander, aged seventy-five years. 

January 9th.—Death announced of Professor 
Bonamy Price, aged eighty years.—In San 
Francisco, General Washington Seawell, aged 
eighty-five years. 
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laid out for rr ay 
him; he has ag: x 
not to cre- % 
ate it. Business 
comes to him; he 
does not have to 
drum for it. His 
day is agreeably, 
even if sympathet 
ically, occupied 
with the troubles 
of other people, 
and nothing is 
so easy to bear 
as the trou- 
bles of other 

people. Af- 

ter he has 

had his breakfast, and read over the “ Con- 
stitution,” he has nothing to do but to 
“ govern” for a few hours, that is, to decide 






about things on general principles, and with ; 
little personal application, and perhaps about 
large concerns which nobody knows any- q 


thing about, and which are much easier to 
dispose of than the perplexing details of 


private life. He has to vote several times a 

day; for giving a decision is really casting a 4 
vote; but that is much easier than to scratch * 
around in all the anxieties of a retail business. i 
Many men who would make very respectable 4 


Presidents of the United States could not suc- 
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anx- 
out, 


cessfully run a retail grocery store. The 
ieties of the grocery would wear them 
For consider the varied ability that the gro- 
cery requires—the foresight about the markets, 
to take advantage of an eighth per cent. off or 
on here and there; the vigilance required to 
keep a “full line” and not overstock, to dis- 
pose of goods before they spoil or the pop- 
the suavity and integrity 
and duplivity and fairness and adaptability 
needed to get customers and keep them; the 
power to bear the daily and hourly worry ; the 
courage to face the ever-present spectre of 
“failure,” which is said to come upon ninety 
merchants in a hundred; the tact needed to 
meet the whims and the complaints of patrons, 
and the difficulty of getting the patrons who 
grumble most to pay in order to satisfy the 
creditors. When the retail grocer wakens in 
the morning he feels that his business is not 
going to come to him spontaneously; he thinks 
of his rivals, of his perilous stock, of his debts 
and delinquent customers. He has no * Con- 
stitution” to go by, nothing but his wits and 
energy to set against the world that day, and 
every day the struggle and the anxiety are the 
same. What a number of details he has to 
carry in his head (consider, for instance, how 
many different kinds of cheese there are, and 
how different people hate and love the same 
kind), and how keen must be his apprecia- 
tion of the popular taste! The complexities 
and annoyances of his business are excessive, 
and he cannot afford to make many mistakes ; 
if he does, he will lose his business, and when 
a man fails in business (honestly), he loses his 
nerve, and his career is ended. It is simply 
amazing, when you consider it, the amount of 
talent shown in what are called the ordinary 
businesses of life. 

It has been often remarked with how little 
wisdom the world is governed, That is the 
reason it is so easy to govern. ‘ Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown” does not refer 
to the discomfort of wearing it, but to the 
danger of losing it, and of being put back 
upon one’s native resources, having to runa 
grocery or to keep school. Nobody is in such 
a pitiable plight as a monarch or politician 
out of business. It is very difficult for either 
to get a living. A man who has once enjoyed 
the blessed feeling of awaking every morning 
with the thought that he has a certain salary 
despises the idea of having to drum up a busi- 
ness by his own talents, It does not disturb 
the waking hour at all to think that a deputa- 
tion is waiting in the next room about a post- 
office in Indiana or about the codfish in New- 
foundland waters—the man can take a second 
nap on any such affair; but if he knows that 
the living of himself and family that day de- 
pends upen his activity and intelligence, un- 
easy lies his head. There is something so rest- 
ful and easy about public business! It is so 
simple! Take the averageCongressman. The 
Secretary of the Treasury sends in an elab- 
orate report—a budget, in fact—involving a 


ular taste changes; 
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complete and harmonious scheme of revenue 
and expenditure. Must the Congressman read 
it? No; it is not necessary to do that; he only 
cares for practical measures. Or a financial 
bill is brought in. Does he study that bill? 
He hears it read, at least by title. Does he 
take pains to inform himself by reading and 
conversation with experts upon its probable 
effect? Or an international copyright law is 
proposed, a measure that will relieve the peo- 
ple of the United States from the world-wide 
reputation of sneaking meanness toward for- 
eign authors. Does he examine the subject, 
and try to understand it? That is not neces- 
sary. Or it is a question of tariff. He is to 
vote ‘‘ yes” or “no” on these proposals. It is 
not necessary for him to master these subjects, 
but it is necessary for him to know how to 
vote. And how does he find out that? In 
the first place, by inquiring what effect the 
measure will have upon the chance of election 
of the man he thinks will be nominated for 
President, and in the second place, what ef- 
fect his vote will have on his own re-election. 
Thus the principles of legislation become very 
much simplified, and thus it happens that it 
is comparatively so much easier to govern than 
it is to run a grocery store. 


TALL SWEARING. 

THE other day, writes a correspondent, I was 
told the following story by one of the members 
of the Montreal (Canada) bar, who was actual- 
ly engaged as counsel in the trial: 

“The prosecution was for nuisance, and was 
brought nominally by her Majesty against the 
owners of one of the largest iron-works in that 
city. The residents in the neighborhood had 
subscribed funds and retained counsel, a true 
bill was found, and the case proceeded before 
the Court of Queen’s Bench (crown side). The 
usual testimony was adduced. Householders 
told dreadful tales of the damage done to prop- 
erty by the immense quantity of smoke emit- 
ted from the low chimneys of the defendants’ 
furnaces ; housewives testified that their wash- 
ing was constantly spoiled when hung out to 
dry in their yards or on their roofs; and med- 
ical men swore to the deleterious effects of the 
smoke on the public health. Toward the con- 
clusion of the case we put a gentleman from 
the Emerald Isle on the stand. He owned a 
small property close to the rolling-mills, and 
thus proceeded: ‘Yer anner and gintlemin av 
the jury, oi will tell me shtory in me own 
way. Oi live nixt door to a party be the name 
av Grogan—Jerry Grogan, yer anner—a dacint 
married man wid a woife and four shlips av 
bhoys. Wan day whin the chimneys av the 
rollin’-mills was puffin’ out shmoke like the 
divil, oi hears a terrible row goin’ an in Jerry 
Grogan’s house, shoutin’ and shcreamin’ and 
yellin’. I goes up to the door, and sez oi, “ Let 
me in.” “Come in, for God’s sake,” sez Mrs. 
Grogan; “Jerry is killin’ me,” sez she. And 
in oi goes, and sees Jerry wallupin’ the woife, 
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SHE COULD RELY ON HIM 
NetTik tells her engagement with great pride to her brother, and concludes: ‘‘ Now don’t tell any one.” 


ROTHER (who does not think so well of it): “Oh! 
you are!” 


‘ Jerry,” sez oi, what are ye batin’ the woife 
for?” sez oi. Sez Jerry to me, sez he, “ She’s 
got niggers in the house,” sez he. “ Niggers!” 
sez oi. “Yes,” sez he. “ Where is the niggers ?” 
sez oi. “In the room beyant,” sez Jerry. And 
so oi goes into the room beyant, and sings out 
to Jerry, “Jerry, ye’re a fool,” sez oi. “ What 
for?” sez he. “ Beca’se,” sez oi, “ thim’s no nig- 
gers,” sez oi. “ Well, what the divil are they ?” 
sez he. “Jerry,” sez oi, “ye’re mad,” sez oi. 
And, yer anner and gintlemin av the jury, thim 
niggers was Jerry’s own children, begrimed by the 
shmoke from the defindants’ facthory chimneys.’ 

“*Witness, sternly said the judge, ‘do you 
swear that this extraordinary story is true?’ 

“<QOi do, yer anner,’ 

“<That will do.’’ 


SOME UNCONSIDERED TRAITS OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 

CAN you imagine George Washington call- 
ing his wife “Patsy,” or beginning a letter 
“Dear Dickey?” Can you conceive of Alex- 
ander the Great stubbing his toe, or of Julius 
Cesar howling with anger because his collar 
button had roiled under the bed? 

It will astonish many readers to learn that 


you needn’t be afraid. I’m as much ashamed of it as 


George Washington at one time in his life 
wrote poetry—or rather tried to write poetry. 
It was in his early youth, however, and he 
must not be blamed for it, especially as the 
baneful habit never took deep root. 

The poetry was of a poorer grade than one 
would expect from a boy who subsequently 
became the great and only original Father of 
his Country. This poem of Washington’s 
his first and last, in all probability—reads thus: 

G. W.’s compliments to R. H. L., 

And likes his book full well; 

Henceforth will count him his friend, 

And hopes many happy days may he spend. 

This appalling stanza was part of a letter 
written when “G. W.” was about nine years 
old. “R.H.L.” was Richard Henry Lee, a boy 
one month older than George, who became a 
patriot and statesman in his mature years. 
He had made his friend a present of a picture- 
book, and in acknowledging it George said: 

Dear Dickey: I thank you very much for the pic- 
ture-book you gave me. Sam asked me to show him 
the pictures, and I showed him all the pictures in it, 
and I read to him how the tame elephant took care of 
the master’s little boy, and put him on his back, and 
would not let anybody touch his master’s little son. 
I can read three or four pages sometimes without 
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missing a word. Ma says I may go to see you and 
stay all day next week if it be not rainy. She says I 
may ride my pony Hero if Uncle Ben will go with me 
and lead Hero 

The poetry follows, and then comes the sig- 
nature: 

Your good friend, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 

There is a postscript to the letter, which 
shows that the youthful George believed in 
abbreviating when he could: 

Iam going to get a whiptop soon, & you may see it 
& whip it 

The supposition that Washington scolded 
or felt inclined to seold—when his clothes were 
minus their proper complement of buttons is 
borne cut by the statement of Stuart, the cel- 
ebrated artist who painted his portrait, that 
the President had “a tremendous temper.” 

One day General Henry Lee took breakfast 
with Washington, and casually remarked, “I 
saw your portrait the other day—a capital 
likeness; but Stuart says you have a tremen- 
dous temper.” 

his statement caused a slight exhibition of 
temper on the part of Mrs. Washington, who 
colored up as she replied, with some asperity, 
“Upon my word, Mr. Stuart takes a good deal 
upon himself to make such a remark.” 

‘But stay, my dear lady,” General Lee hast- 
ened to explain; ‘he added that the President 
had it under wonderful control.” 

This mollified Mrs. Washington, and even 
her husband smiled faintly as he remarked, 
“ He is right.” 

It was in the only extant letter of Wash- 
ington to his wife that he called her his “‘ dear 
Patsy.” This letter was written June 18,1775, 
and is devoted to a subject which he says fills 
him with “inexpressible concern,” because of 
the uneasiness it will give her. He says: 

“It has been determined in Congress that 
the whole army raised for the defence of the 
American cause shall be put under my care, 
and that it is necessary for me to proceed im- 
mediately to Boston to take upon me the com- 
mand of it. You may believe me, my dear 
Patsy, when I assure you in the most solemn 
manner that, so far from seeking this appoint- 
ment,I have used every endeavor in my power 
to avoid it, not only from my unwillingness to 
part with you and the family, but from the 
consciousness of its being a trust too great for 
my capacity, and that 1 would enjoy more real 
happiness in one month with you at home than 
I have the most distant prospect of finding 
abroad, if my stay were to be seven times sev- 
en years.” 

Washington’s consciousness that this trast 
was too great for his capacity shows a com- 
mendable modesty, but it also shows that he 
underestimated his ability. The letter further 
illustrates his methodical habits, for it goes on 
to say that he has had a will drawn up, and 
hopes the provision he has made for his dear 
Patsy, in case of his death, will “ be agreeable.” 


Another illustration of his business-like 
methods is seen in a ledger purchased ten 
years ago by the United States government, 
with other relics, from the Lewis family, of 
Clarke County, Virginia. This ledger contains 
all Washington’s private business transactions 
for more than twenty-one years. Every item 
of receipt and expenditure is entered with 
scrupulous exactness, even to his gains and 
losses at cards—for Washington sometimes 
took a hand in the game, as did all the gen- 
tlemen of his time. 

One of the last letters Washington wrote is 
now in possession of Judge Harrison, of Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia. It has descended as a sort 
of heirloom, the Jolly and Harrison families be- 
ing connected by marriage. Written as it was 
less than five months before the General’s 
death, it is highly prized. The following is a 
copy: 

Mount VERNON, July 30th, 1799. 

Sir: Lam quite ashamed of the error I committed 
in passing my rect. to you for fifteen instead of fifteen 
hundred dollars, which you had the kindness to be the 
bearer of from the Bank of Pennsylvania for my use. 

The notes of Columbia (the greater part) being for 
small sums, it required some time to get at the amount 
of them :—this circumstance, writing to Mr. Fox :—and 
fear that I was detaining you, as you were under en- 
gagement to dine in Alexandria, occasioned hurry & 
the consequent mistake.— 

I hope I was more correct in my acknowledge- 
ment to the President of the Bank of Pennsylvania.— 
It was my intention to be so in both cases. 

I am Sir—y' most obed't H"'* Ser 


G. WASHINGTON. 
Cuas. Jouiy, Esqr. 


It will be seen from this letter that Wash- 
ington’s predilection for abbreviations contin- 
ued to the end of his life. Another thing ap- 
parent is that even a hero can make a mistake 
when he does not take time to do things prop- 
erly. 

The letter is written on paper resembling 
Trish linen, a little smaller than foolscap, and 
folded so as to leave the centre of the last page, 
about three and a half by five inches, for the 
address, for this was before the day of envelops. 
It was sealed with a red wafer, and in addition 
to the address bore the postmark ‘“ Alex. Va. 
Jul. 31,” the word “ free,” and the signature of 
Washington in the lower left-hand corner. 
From this it appears that although Washing- 
ton refused pay for his services as commander 
of the American forces, asking only his ex- 
penses, he availed himself later of the frank- 
ing privilege conferred upon him by Congress. 

On the side of the letter is a sentence, pre- 
sumably written by Mr. Jolly, which is inter- 
esting, aside from the fact it records, as show- 
ing the length of time it required ninety years 
ago for news to travel from Mount Vernon to 
Philadelphia. This note says: “The melan- 
choly news of General Washington’s death ar- 
rived in Philadelphia Wednesday, the 18th of 
December, 1799. He departed this life Satur- 
day, the 14th of December, at eleven o’clock, 
after an illness of two days.” 

WILLIAM H. SIVITER. 





EDITOR'S 


DRAWER. 





CAPPING THE CLIMAX. 


“You will have to wear caps, of course !” 
“Caps! 
engage with some plainer person.” 


A FABLE. 

“CoME in and get warm,” said a kind-heart- 
ed gentleman to a snow man that stood out 
by his door one day when you could have 
whittled the mereury with a jack-knife. The 
show man, reassured by the earnest manner 
of his new-found friend, accepted his invita- 
tion with gladness, and soon found himself 
enjoying the grateful heat of a roaring fire. 
But of course he immediately began to melt, 
and erelong all that remained of him was a 
damp spot on the carpet. 

Moral.—Some men can’t stand prosperity. 


WHERE Nebraska elbows Kansas and Colo- 
rado a smart town has sprung up, whose in- 
habitants have the usual frontier fondness for 
getting at the root of things, and dispensing 
with the absurd formalities of law. <A promi- 
nent resident of that town was Joshua Men- 
denhall. Among his other talents he counted 
that of well-digging. Having sunk a shaft 
for one William Pugh and duly presented his 


I wear no one’s livery! If you’re so afraid we'll be took for each other, I advise you to 


bill, William informed him that he could not 
pay cash, but would settle by note of hand, 
with security on a “broncho.” Joshua agreed 
to this proposition, and that he might be cer- 
tain that no legal tricks or verbiage should 
obscure the main facts of the transaction, he 
drew up a note upon the “ tavern” letter-head, 
which, when signed by Pugh, read as follows: 


** BENKELMAN, ———, 188 
“Value recd Mr. Bill Pugh promist to pay 
28 dols: if he don’t pay it the horse is mine. 
“Mr. BILL PuGu.” 
A FEW years ago the Episcopal diocese of 
Kentucky appeared to be torn up with dissen- 
sions about High and Low Church views. The 
bishop unfortunately allowed his sympathies 
to be drawn out to one of these parties as 
against the other, and thereafter, becoming 
disheartened and discouraged, resigned the 
bishopric. 
The present bishop, when called to the dio- 
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cese, was determined to ignore these dissen- 
sions, and if possible to harmonize his people, 
and bring them into the broad, liberal views 
of the Church. 

For some time neither of these parties was 
able to discover whether his sympathies were 
with one or the other party, until, an occasion 
presenting itself in a social circle, a lady (with 
the curiosity of the sex) said: “ Bishop, what 
are your views? We cannot find out. Are 
you High-Church or Low-Church ?” 

Instantly the bishop replied, “Madam, I 
am High, Low, Jack, and the Game.” 

It is needless to add there are no dissensions 
now. The Game has been won; Jack is for- 
gotten. High and Low, rich and poor, are in 
harmony under his ministry. 


Goop old Dr. C , on leaving a patient 
one evening, gave his opinion of her case in 
the following words, spoken in the slow, state- 
ly manner for which he was noted: “ Madam, 
in the morning you will be better, or you will 
be worse, or you will remain as you are.” 


Your account of the railroad accident in the 
November Drawer reminds me of one that oc- 
curred in Ohio several years ago. One train 
had side-tracked to await the train from the 
opposite direction ; as is usual, several passen- 
gers had come out of the cars and were walk- 
ing up and down the track. Among them was 
aman who, being hard of hearing, did not no- 
tice the approaching train, and was instantly 
killed. An Irish track hand who was work- 
ing near by came and looked at the corpse, 
and said, “ Faith an’ it ‘Il tache him a lesson 
not to walk on the thrack agin.” 

me Jay BEE. 
AN ENLARGEMENT OF THE LIVER. 

THeryY were house-keeping in a summer cot- 
tage near New York, a young married couple and 
their several college friends. One afternoon on 
the piazza, before a game of tennis, the Wes- 
leyan man discovered a joke in a city paper 
which he thought the young house-keeper 
would relish. He handed her the paper, with 
the remark, “ That’s pretty good.” The Queen 
read the following: 

“ SCENE—BUTCHER SHOP. 

“YounG Marriep Lapy. ‘What have you 
to-day ?” 

“ Burcuer. ‘ Not much to-day, mum—a hind 
quarter of veal and liver.’ 

“YounG Marriep Lapy (after a moment's de- 
liberation). ‘Well, I will take a hind quarter 
of liver.’” 

Having read, although evidently a little 
puzzled, she immediately said, with that ever 
ready and ever-to-be-remembered smile,“ Why, 
any one would know better than that.” 

And when the Wesleyan man asked, “ How 
is that?” she responded, “A hind quarter of 
liver would be too much.” 


THE POLITE BURGLAR. 
“Your watch, sir, please, and your silver spoons”— 
The pistol was at his head- 
“And remove the gold from your pantaloons,” 
The burglar politely said. 


“T have no gold,” said the wakened man, 
“And no watch or cash have I.” 

“Well, then,” smiled the other, ‘as fast as you can 
You had better prepare to die! 


“I am in no hurry,” the burglar said: 
“If you'd like to fix your hair, 

Or shave yourself, ere you're filled with lead 
[ll wait in this easy-chair. 


“You had better stick in the mirror rim 
A nice little good-by note, 

And mention your favorite funeral hymn, 
And the cut of your burial coat. 


“And then the directions, if so you please, 
For your obsequies might be writ, 
Together with such like pleasantries 
As ‘flowers kindly omit.’” 
“Mr. Burglar, in spite of your call to-night, 
Both refined and polite you are; 
And while my final letter I write, 
Won’t you please to try a cigar? 


“Oh, thank you, you’re very kind indeed ; 
But your writing don’t let me stop.” 

And he daintily lighted the proffered weed, 
While maintaining the deadly ‘‘ drop.” 


“We're a slave if money we make a god, 
Yet without it we cannot live ;” 

And the burglar, indulging in a nod, 
Smiled in the affirmative. 


With a pleasant movement the writer wrote, 
When the burglar murmured, bland, 

“Don’t you think ’twould be better if your note 
Were begirt with a mourning band ?”’ 

‘Your fancy I quite appreciate, 

For I love perfection’s pink ; 

But hollow’s the mourning band of fate, 
When you're writing with lilac ink!” 

Then over the paper his good pen sped 
He was frightened never a bit; 

And when he had finished he turned and read 
The burglar what he had writ. 


And the burglar made a wild grimace, 
Burst into a tearful roar, 

Curled up like a barber, and fell on his face 
All helpless upon the floor. 


“T trust, Mr. Burglar, you won't fall dead 
In this terrible laughing fit.” 

Then he poured cold water upon his head, 
And fanned him a little bit. 


He stretched him out on a canvas cot, 
Where he laughed until he was sore; 

“Oh, I never heard such a precious lot 
Of beautiful jokes before!” 

He rolled about on his hands and knees 
Till he almost broke in half. 

“With any man you can do as you please, 
If you only can make him laugh !” 


The burglar smiled to his silk hat brim, 
And apologized then and there ; 
And a new umbrella was lent to him, 
For a mist was in the air. 
“*Good-by !” said the burglar; ‘you shall know 
Your umbrella to-morrow at four.” 
“Good-by! good-by !” said the other one; “go 
Your way, and burgle no more!” 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 
























Drawn by Alfred Parsons Engraved by Elbridge Kingsley. 


“THE SHEPHERD, LOOKING EASTWARD, SOFTLY SAID.” 
See Wordsworth’s Sonnet. 





